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PREFACE. 


The first edition of this work has been exhausted in the 
course of two years and the necessity that has arisen to 
bring out this reprint encourages the author to believe 
that his humble work has been able to remove a long-felt 
want. The author takes this opportunity to express 
publicly his sincere thanks to many savants who have 
favoured him with appreciative reviews of this work, specially 
to those who have recommended it as worthy of intro- 
duction to Postgraduate classes in Indian History. 

To understand Indian culture, it will not merely do to 
read its records or the literature representing that culture. 
We must understand the social organisation or the machinery 
which produced that culture and was responsible for that 
magnificent and continuous output in the vast and varied 
Indian literature from the Vedas to the works in later 
Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrits. If the world has still any 
respect or consideration for India, it is only for her 
superiority in the sphere of thought and spirituality and 
yet her success in this sphere was not an accident but the 
outcome of her system and methods of education carefully 
planned on the soundest and most scientific principles of 
Pedagogy which alone could make that education so fruitful 
and rich in results. For want of an adequate account 
of ancient Indian education India is not given any place 
in the history of education as taught in the West, although 
she has so much to contribute both to the science and 
practice of education. This great gap in the knowledge 
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of India, of her civiUsation and culture is attempted to bo 
filled up by tbis present work In this endeavour the 
author begs to acknowledge the invaluable help and guidance 
he has received from the researches of many scholars, 
specially from those of Bev 1? E Keay and Professors 
8 V Tenkateswara, Eadhaknmnd llnkhat^i and Nagendranath 
Mazttmdar who are the pioneers in this particular branch of 
Indology 

As a Hindu servant in the Education Department of 
the only independent Hindu State of Nepal, the author 
sincerely feels that this the second impression of his work 
on the Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, like its 
first, should, in the fitness of things, be dedicated to its 
Hmdu ruler The author, therefore, begs to acknowledge 
his heartfelt gratitude to His Highness Swasti Sri JIadati- 
praohandabhujadandetyadi Projjvalanepalatara Atiprabala- 
Gurkbadakshmabahn Pnthuladhisa 8n 8n Sri Maharaja Sir 
Toodha Shum Shore Jung Bahadur Esna, G 0 I E 
(Honorary), Grand Commander of the High Order of 
St Maunco and St. Lazarus, Prime Minister and Supremo 
Oommandor in chief. Nopal for kind permission to dedicate 
the work to His Highness Tho author is no loss mdobted 
to Their Eicelloncios Commanding General Sir Toj Sbnm 
Shore Jung K 0 1 B , K, B E , Supradipta Manyobsm 
Commanding Gonornl Hirnnya Shum Shore J B E , and 
Supradipta Manyabara Frabalagurkbodaksbinababu Gonorsl 
Bahadur Shum Shore J B B , for kind onconragomont and 
sympathy which it is alike his pleasure and dutv to gratefully 
acknowledge 

Tri-Chandra College 
^cpal 
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THE EDUGATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE EAGTOES IN ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION. 

In the infancy of hnmanity education was quite unconscious. In 
trying to get food, shelter and safety man originally learnt to observe 
Nature, to use it to his ends and to save himself from its destructive 
forces. Thus in addition to the inborn instincts, which he had in common 
with other animals, he brought into play his own special powers jihysical 
and mental. Experience was the next means of training. The younger 
generation learnt from the elders what was wholesome and what was 
harmful, how to enjoy pleasiues and to heej;) away from pain. The arts 
of cutting, hunting, building and defending contributed to the development 
of human intellect, the observation of the striking phenomena in Nature 
laid the foundation of man^s ideas of worship and religion and both 
increased his knowledge of the physical world. The inventions of fire 
and language were also great steps in the advancement of his worldly 
welfare, of a settled life and of his idea of social relations. Man learnt 
to rise above his brutal instincts first in the family under the power 
of the patriarch, later in the village under the rule of the headman and 
again in the society under the bonds of customs and laws. This was 
the beginning of conscious education. 

§ 1 — THE ETHNIC EACTOE. 

But this conscious education is not a physical science. Its aim and 
organisation have always been determined by man according to his ideals 
and convenience. Hence in order to understand properly the nature 
of Education in Ancient India shall have to consider on the one hand 
the original nature of the ^people who lived there and on the other, the 
character of the environment in which their inherited capacities were 
called into active development. But the people who lived in Ancient 
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India did not belong to one race but to many At drfforent times, 
Tvarcs of different people reached India and left their mark on society 
to a more or less lasting degree. Anthropological enquiries have revealed 
that four mam types of races had come and lived m Ancient India, 
VIZ , Dravidian, Aryan, Scythian and Mongolian The four mam types 
are not to he traced as distmct from one another hut there has been a 
fusion of them all on a large scale But it is the Aryans irho have 
earned the lion’s share m controlling the destmy of the country 

Anthropologists scarcely need ho rommded that humanity is not a 
democracy hut a hierarchy, ascending m sncccssivo gradation from the 
loTvcst Negroid to tho highest Caucasian typo, from the man of muscle 
to tho man of mmd, from tho creature of appetite to tho being of thought , 
and tho grandest problem yet aivaitmg solution is tho duo relegation 
of each great family to its proper place in tho ethnic scale. Of the 
relative place of tho Negro, tho Turanian and the Caucasian, there can ho 
no doubt , tho order of those primary dn isions may ho regarded ns 
settled But when ivo come to their minute suh-divisions, spccwlly those 
of tho last, opimons differ, a satisfactory indication that our data are 
insuflloiont or that our principles arc unsettled TTo all admit that tho 
Toulah and tho Kaffir arc suponor to tho Negro of tho const of Guinea , 
nor do wo deny tliat tho Turcoman and tho Binn stand higher m tho 
ethnic scale than tho Snmoyedo and tho Lapp And 3)orhap8, ono reason 
why wo SCO all this so clearly is, that wo aro outside these races, so 
that wo have no feelings of jealousy to disturb our perception and warp 
our judgment. But it is othcrwiso inth our ovrn more exalted tvpo 
Hero tho nial claims of Semite and Aryan, of Greek, Eoman, Teuton 
and Celt afford a never-ending subject of controversy in whicli it is to 
ho feared passion and prejudice have hut too often supplied tho plsco of 
fact and argument. 

The spccnlntion, however, a Inch rcganla humanili ns the colicclivo or 
grand man is not, perhaps, altogether fanciful or ungrounded It, at all 
events, has tho recommendation of comprehensiveness and enables us the 
more rcadih to arrange suhordlnato topics as juris of a largo whole. 
Thus contemplated, then, we may sav that the >cgroid races represent tho 
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Tascular, the Tiiramau the muscular, the Caucasian the nervous portion 
of the mundane structure. Were we inclined to enlarge our comparison 
by taking in a wider and, therefore, more diversified range of vitality, 
we would say that the Negro represents the vegetative, the Tm’anian 
the animal and the Caucasian the more pmely human attributes of 
this collective organism. We shall not, perhaps, greatly err, if we speak 
of these great types as successive stages of advancement from alimentation 
and reproduction to respiration and cerebration. 

The Indo-Aryans, therefore, who belonged to this Caucasian type were 
remarkable for their manly virtues and strength of intellect. Hence 
it is no wonder that “whatever sphere of the human mind you may select 
for your special study, whether it he language, or religion, or mythology, or 
philosophy, whether it he laws or customs, primitive art or primitive 
science, everywhere you have to go to India, whether you like it or 
not, because some of the most valuable and instructive materials in the 
history of man are treasured up in India and in India only”.^ 

Let none however imagine that the non-Aryans have contributed 
nothing of value to Indian life. Contact with them made Hindu 
civilisation varied in aspect and deeper in spirit. The Hravidian was no 
theologian but expert in imagination, music and construction. He excelled 
in the fine arts. The pure spiritual knowledge of the Aryans mingling 
with the Dravidian’s emotional nature and power of sesthetic creation 
formed a marvellous compound which was neither Aryan nor non-Aryan 
hut Hindu. Thus the spiritual and moral ideals of Ancient Indian 
Education were essentially the product of the Aryan mind, while its 
vocational and sesthetic aspects were mainly inspired by the material and 
emotional natm’e of the Hravidians. 

§ 2 . THE GEOGEAPHICAL PACTOE. 

After the Indo-Aryans had entered India their martial spirit was for 
a long time kept alive by the necessity of holding their own against 
the enemy. When this had been effected and the resistance of the 
non-Aryans was broken, there was left very little scope for the 

^ India . What can it teach ns ? — ^Max Mnller, p. 15, 
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development of the manly virtnea Hcncefonvajd they Legon to develop 
m their oharaeter a deep delight m the contemplation of the secrets of 
Nature and an onthnsinstio devotion for snhtlo speculation. For, no 
country in the world displays such luxuriant productiveness, comhimng 
in the north, the natural phenomena of all tho Zones from tho eternal 
ice and scanty vegetation of tho glacier world to tho cxhuberant under- 
growth and majestic palms of tho tropics Under tho glaring tropical 
Sun, tho moist soil hecomos fertile hoyond imngmation, producing for man, 
m lavish ahundanco, all that he needs for life. But it also subdues 
tho mmd with tho overwhelming force of its fecundity It could not have 
been otherwise than that tho oihuhomneo of tropical Nature should 
have captivated tho mmd of man, stirrmg up his imagination, filling it 
with briUiant pictures and fostering in him a love of contemplation and 
luxurious case Indeed, tho nch soil and tho gonial climate bringing 
tho means of snbsistonco withm easy reach made tho struggle for oxistonco 
an easy one and loft mon snfllciontly at leisure to develop tho various 
arts of civilisation Thus while in Europe long cold winter, barren soil 
and conflict of lutorosts between small countries liavo dovolopod in tho 
Aryans there ‘Me tusiiticl »elf preservation’ to tho highest pitch and have 
made them comparativolv more ‘active', ‘combative’ and ‘enterpriswff’, the 
peculiar geographical conditions of India have tended to mnbo Iior people 
more ‘passive’, ‘meditative’ and ‘philosophical’ The absence of am keen 
struggle for existence 1ms enabled the people to maintain at tho head of 
their society a thinking class that made liglit of worldiv concerns and 
devoted themselves almost wbollv to philosophical contemplation llonco 
owing to differences in tho geographical conditions of tho two countries tho 
people in them though they originally belonged to tho same stock and 
possessed similar virtues, now present such marked distinctions in tho deve- 
lopment of their character Tho different geographical conilltions of tho two 
countries have not onlv affected their nature but have also influenced their 
institutions, their sciences, arts and literature Tims while in Europe tho 
various institutions arts and sciences have been developed more or less 
to meet the material needs of tho people and to enable tlicm to hold 
their own in their political and economic relations. In India tlicy had had 
their origin in the ‘eilpeneles rf rehpien’ Moreover, the lofiv mountains 
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and seas that shut the country off from the world outside not only 
rendered the Indian civilisation at once original and unique in 
character but also allowed time to the Hindu institutions, educational or 
otherwise, to become deep-rooted and in a great measure able to withstand 
the modifying influence of later invaders. 

§ 3. THE SOCIAL EACTOH. 

_ Coming to the social environment we find that the most charac- 
teristic feature of the Hindu society is its caste system. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that in the Rigvedic age the caste 
system was not well developed, if indeed, it existed at all. Each man was 
a priest, a warrior and a husbandman. But even then some families 
obtained pre-eminence by their special knowlegde of the ways of 
performing religious sacrifices and their gift of composing hymns ; others 
again excelled in military prowess. In course of time to keep pace with 
the growing needs and complexity of society differentiation became a 
necessity. Hence the Indo-Aryans like Plato, made an intelligent applica- 
tion of the principle of division of labour and became gradually divided 
into four castes according to their occupation and innate qualities. The 
ancient Hindus looked upon society as an organic whole and each member 
in the beginning picked up that branch of human activity which was 
suited to his innate qualities ; and afterwards his descendants followed 
the same, because on the strength of heredity they were best fitted for it. 
Experimental Psychology tells us that a long and continuous line of 
impressions goes to produce a high degree of efficiency in any branch of 
science or in any field of industry. Hence though the study of the Vedas 
was enjoined on all Aryans, yet as appears from the following sloka the 
respective occupation of each and the corresponding training were held to 
have been far more important : — 

“ ^reyan swadharmo bigunah paradharmat swanustitSt 
Swabhsbaniyatam karma kurban napnoti kilbisam.” 

“One’s own duty though defective, is better than another’s duty well 
performed. Performing the duty 'prescribed by nature one does not incur 
sin.” (Gita, XVIII. 4/7) Herbert Spencer speaks in the same strain. “It is” 
says he, “a trite remark that, having the choicest tools, an unskilled artisan 
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will botcli his work , and bad teachers will fad oven with the best methods. 
Indeed, the goodness of the method becomes in such a ease a cause of 
failure , as, to contmuo the simile, the perfection of the tool becomes in 
nndiBCiphned hands a source of imperfection m results ”* Hence wo have 
m the Gita’ tho wanung 

“Sreyan swadharmo bigunah paradbarmat swaniistitat 
Swadbarme nidlianarp sroyab pamdharmo bhnyahabah ” 

“One’s own duty, though dofcctiTC, is bettor than another’s duty well 
performed. Heath in (porformmg) one’s own diitv is profcmblo , tho 
(perfomung of tho) duty of others is dangerous ’’ 

Agam, though our philosophers warned us against changing our 
duties for those of a better class, yet tho Platonic ideal did not remain 
unreahsed and no insopamblo bamor was sot up between tho orders “If 
one brahmm by birth bohaTcs liko a sQdrn, ho can bo desinated as a sQdrn 
and it one, sQdra by birth, hrea tho regulated life of a brahmm, ho can bo 
designated ns a brahmin."* Indeed, ns the foUowmg slokas will show, 
if a child of tho mtonor class possessed qualities chsroctoristio of a superior 
class, bo was admitted to that class — 

“Snnu yaksha kulaip Utta na swUdhynyo na eba witnm 
Knrannip hi dwijatwo oha hnttaraobn na saipsavah" 

“ 0 honoured Taksha, bear (mo), doubtless tho notions alono and not 
lineage, perusal of sacred books and Vedio learning aro tho dotcnninnnts of 
hrahminbood ’’“ 

‘ Sndro cha yndblmhollakshmn dwijo tacclin na bidyato 
Ka bai sndro bhaheohchhndro bmhmano na elm hr^hmanab 
Yattraitallakshto Sarpa liptlyaip sa brahmnnnli smfitab 
Yattrni tnnna bhabet Sarpa taip sOdramili nlrdis'hct " 

“IVhnt IB noticed in a sQdra docs not exist in a brahmin A sOdrn is 
not necessarily a sOdrn nor a hralimin, a brahmin Sharps only hr 1« 

• rdoeaUoa — spsn*rr, r 63. * III 33 

• MiMttSrBlB, B»nipirn^ lEUh Aill»jly» 

• JIsKlttlrtU, BiMjmrb* SUlh Adhjlja. 
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called a brabmiu, in whom such (characteristics of a hrahmiu) actions are 
found and 0 Sharpa, where these are lacking one should designate him a 
siidra.”® 

“ Yasya yallildiitain proktam pumso rarnahhihyahjakam 
Yadauyatraxn diishyct tat tcuaiha hinirddishet.” 

" If in an individual there appears worth other than that characteristic 
of his class he should he designated accordingly.”^ 

Thus in agreement with the tendency of the modern world, there 
was in ancient India suflicient scope for the development of one’s own 
individuality. In fact, hy ilie system qf caste alone was self-realisation 
made comyalihle with social service. Thus, it may well be said that 
leven in those early times the Indo-Ai*yans saw that, for social efficiency, 
the individual should he allowed to develop along the lines of his greatest 
[power. Trom this there follows the j)cdagogical principle that it is the 
function of education to determine the line of the greatest power of each 
mdividual and then to prepare him for service in that direction. This 
is the formulation of the ancient Indian ideal of a liberal education. 

In fact, in ancient times the greatest care was taken to discover the 
[iptitute and fitness (adhikara) of an individual to receive any particular 
kind of education. The sudras were, in general, denied the study of the 
V'edas only because they had neither the tradition nor the aptitude for 
icquiring the language and spirit of the Vedic literature. Indeed it is bad 
policy to spend time and energy in making an ‘indifferent’ priest out of a 
dtizen who could have become an ‘excellent’ soldier or an ‘expert’ 
draftsman. The teachers then thoroughly realised that disastrous results 
vere sure to ensue if knowledge were to be imparted wdthout any 
sonsideration of what suited one’s tastes and ways of doing things. Thus 
ve have»— 

“ Vidyaya sardham mriyeta na vidys mu^re bapet.” 

' Better die with learning rather than plant it in a barren soil.”® 

® MabSbliarata, BanaparToa, 179th AdhySya. 

’’ ^rlmadbhagavat, Canto VII. Oh. XI. ® Chandogya Br5hma?a, 
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"Vedante paramaip-gujliyaTp pnrakalpe praohoditam 
Napra^teya dstabyaiji napntraySsisvaya ba punab " 

“ The highest mystery m the Vedanta, dehvared in a former age, should 
not he given to one whose paasiona have not hoen suhdnod, not even to the 
son or difloiple, if he is unworthy 
Also — 

“ Let no man preach this most secret doctrine to any one who is not 
his son or his pupil or who is not of a serene nund To him alone who is 
devoted to hia teacher and endowed with aU necessary quahties, may he 
commumoate it.”’^® 

“ Vidya hrahmanametyaha sehadhistesmi raksha mam 
Asnyahaya maip madastatha sy3ip hiryahartama ” 

" (The Goddess of) learning came to a hrahmm and said “ Preserve me, 
I am thy highest treasure Do not unjiart me to a mahoious person, 
thereby my potency wiU be kept unimpngned * 

“ Tameba tn suohnp ndya niyataip brahmaoh3nnam 
Tasmai matp bruhi biprSya nidhipayapramadme.” 

" To him whom thou shalt know to be pure, perfectly contmont and free 
from the f oUies of the world, to that brahmm shalt thou impart me.” * * 

“ Vidyayaiba samaiji kamuip martabyaip brabmabadinS 
Apadyapi hi ghoiayaip natwenamirmo bapet ” 

" Even m the absence of a means of hvohhood, rather let a Vodio preceptor 
die with his knowledge than impart it to an unworthy recipient 

"We similarly find the striking feature constantly recurring in the 
Dpanishads that a teacher refuses to impart any instruction to a pupil 
until ho proves to his satisfaction his oompotonco, mental and moral, to 
receive the instruction, especially when that instruction is connected 


• TJpani'had VI 22, 

Mfcltrilyapljft Brflhmatia Upanlfhad, VI 29 
Hanu IL 114 


»»Mninn. IIB 
IfEira IL 113 
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with the liiglicst trutlis of life. The typical instance of this kind of pupil 
is Nachiketas in the Kathopanishad approaching Yama for instruction on 
the natui’e of the soul and its destiny when Yama first satisfies himself as 
to his sincerity and zeal in the pursuit of truth hy offering him the 
- strongest temptation that might divert him from his end, — “ sons and 
grandsons who shall live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, 
gold and horses, sovereignity of the wide abode of the earth, fair maidens 
with their chariots and musical instruments and control over death.” 

I Nachiketas answers like a true sannyasin “ Keep thou thy horses, keep 
I dance and song for thyself. No man can be made happy by wealth.’’ 

I Then Yama ultimately is compelled to admit : “I believe Kachiketas to 
be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasm’es did not tear 
him away.” Indra deals similarly with Pratardana by asking him to 
choose a boon but Pratardana is wise enough to leave the choice to 
Indra. King Janasruti Pautrayana similarly api3roaches Baikva for 
instruction with 600 cows, a necklace and a carriage with mules, where- 
upon Baikva answers: “ Pie, necklace and carriage be thine, O Sudra, 
together with the cows.” Satyakama Jabala did not impart instruction 
to IJpakosala Kamalayana even after his tending his fires for twelve 
years. Pravahana approached by Aruni for instruction, says to him: 
“Stay with me for some.”^*^ Similar is the treatment meted out by 
Prajapati to Indra and Yairocana and by Yajhabalkya to Janaka^® 
and by Sakayanya to king Brhadratha.^^ All these cases but emphasise 
the pupil’s own efforts along with those of his teacher as factors in 
I education. The Upanishads^^ require that the pupil before he is taught 
the- highest knowledge should show that he is calm and unperturbed in 

j 1* Kati^. in. l.~ ~ 

j Chandogya IV. 2. 

Ohaadogya IV. 10. 2. 

Chandogya V. 3 7 , Brhad. VI. 2. 6. 

1° Chandogya VIII. 8. 4. 

1® Brhad. IV. 3. 1, 

* 

ao Maitrya. I. 2. 

31 Brhad. IV. 4. 23 enumeratas all the five attnbatss* 
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mmd (santa)”* Belf-restramad (danta), self-denying (nparata),** patient 
(titikslin) and ooUeeted (samadita) ** To these are sometimes added 
pnnty of food and as a oonseguence pnnty of natnre (sattra-snddhi) 
the fulfilment of the vow of the head (sirohratam)*® ivhieh indicates 
cither the nte of carrying fire on the head or as Deussen suggests*’ the 
shaving of the head bare (as implied by the term mundaka) *• 

§ 4 THE BBIIOIOUS FAOTOK 

But the most potent influence on Ancient Indian Education was that of 
the rehgious environment. The Indo-Aryans when they first settled m the 
Indus valley were deeply impressed with the most imposmg mamfestatioiis 
of Nature. They picked up what was beautiful and striking m Nature 
looked upon that as the governing force in their regions and tried to pro- 
pitiate it hy prayers for their own welfare The sky, the atmosphere and the 
earth exhibited such attractive phenomena at different times that they sang 
out praises to them from the first, the Sun roeeivod the greatest attention 
followed by the Dawn,*® from the second, Indra, Paiganya, Vsyu and 
Eudra were offered frequent worship and from the third, Agm, 
Soma, Varuna and Pushan earned the highest respect ” They sometimes 
rose above this Nature-worship, caught a glimpse of the Head of all 
these deities and praised Him m stirring and subhme verses ** Agm 

•• Kitha. n ai I Mne^alni. L 2. 18 , Smt. VL 22 , Mslhi YL 29 and X. 23 1 

m.* 

•» Katlia. n 24. >* K»{hi. U.3t 

Ohandogyn. VTL 26 2 j Mashka. IIL 3 6 j c. f also Jlabfinllrtljasa. 

>• JInadaka. HL 2 10—11 

Philosophy of tha 17pani|hads, p 73. 

•• For other pastagof proTing tho dootrlna of AdhiklrabSd sM Ailaroya Arapyafca IIL 2 
6 9andV 3.2 4 OhSndogya. UL2 5i Blhad. VL 3 12! Uahlbhlrala, 2lntl 
porha, 309th AdhySya Vailstha Cha. n and Xill i Vlshpo X A 1 . 7 and 
XXIX. 9 and XTTY. 10 i TIJnihUkya L 28 j Hlrit I 20 i L 21 | Ulanl IIL 35- 
37 Atj! L 8 i Gantama -X 1 1 j hfann H 16 j IL 109 i XL 181 ; VSttjifnna s 
Kamastltra Bk. VTL Oh. II IL 33 

■ • Rgroda L 116 I ni 01 ViL 75 

•0 Rgreda IL 12 i IV 40 V 83. etc. 

• 1 Bgrrda L 1 1 V 20 ; VL 53 j VIT 80 etc 
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making Iiis appearance in tlio form of the Sun in the heavens, of the 
lightning in the atmos2)here and of fire on the earth was soon considered 
to be the mouth or representative of all the gods. While sharpening a 
stone into some weapon men originally saw sparks and then found out 
how to produce fire, or a conflagration due to friction (caused by roaring 
winds) of branches of Aruni was observed clearing forests, burning 
down various animals, melting ores, and ho got the idea of keeping fire, 
of using it for cooking and of offering oblations to it. In this way 
probably they marked the usefulness of the various phenomena in Nature 
and out of cheerful simj)licity made them objects of their worship. Eire 
was to be kept uj) by every householder, oblations offered to it and hymns 
sung in its praise. In the morning and evening, prayers were also said 
by the river-side to the Sun as it rose and set. Thus even in the Egveda 
sacrifice appears to bo the centre of all religious activities, though its 
elaborate development and varied classification was the work of the 
second stage of the development of Indo-Aryan religion. There are 
hundreds of allusions to the materials and performances of sacrifices and 
the designations of priests at them in all the mandalas of the ^gveda, 
which it is not necessary here to quote.®® 

Each of the Vedic poets was probably the family priest at the court 
of some chieftain or nobleman who wanted to propitiate the gods for 
prosperity and success by sacrifice with his help. Each poet handed down 
his own hymns to his descendants some of whom probably made additions 
to the original composition. Each mandala of the ^gveda was thus a 
family collection, handed down from generation to generation and no 
doubt guarded jealously as a family inheritance. Later on, a sort of 
competition probably arose among such priestly families to possess the 
best hymns and led to the formation of a dignified and expressive literary 
dialect. 

As the influence of the priests increased the ritual of the sacrifice 
became more complex. The technical lore of language and of hymns was 
taught by the poet-priest to his sons or nephews and this was no doubt the 
beginning of Ancient Hindu Education. In course of time probably due to 

MaharSstrlya Dny^nakosa, Part H. pp. 859-371, 
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the action of some powerful elueftam who wished to gather for his own 
benefit all the sacnfioial literature, these family collections of hymns came 
to be amalgamated and taught together 

There were three functions which the priest might perform in tho 
ntual and to those who performed them different names were given The 
‘hotn’ was the leading priest who while the saonfioe was being made recited 
hymns of praise m honour of the particular god he was worshipping 
(Indra, Agni, etc) And then part of the ntual was done by •udgatn’ 
whose duty was to sing the sitmans or hymns in praise of the Soma plant 
hypostatised and regarded as a god Another pnest was conoemed with 
the manual acts of aacnfiaing and he was called an ‘adhvaryu’ There was, 
at first, however, no distmot order and each priest might perform any of 
these functions There was but one education for aU, and each pnestly 
student received a triple training so that he might perform any one of 
these three duties Gradually, however, the ntual of the saonfloes became 
elaborated, and with its growing complexity some division of pnestly labour 
became unavoidable No one priest could become an export m tho 
three branches of the ntual and specialist traming became necessary 
Probably at first it consisted m a pnestly student first learning the ntnal 
of aU the three branches and then specialising m one of them Tho 
collection of Soma hymns mto the nineth hook of the Bgvoda seems to 
show traces of this But eventually something more than this was needed 
and there came to be three orders of pnests, each possessmg its own 
particular Veda and havmg its own trainmg Eohools 

Ail the hymns to be obontod at the Boron sacrifloo were gathored mto a 
separate colleotion called the Ssmavoda All its verses except sovonty- 
llvo were token from tho Ugvoda and formed a special musical collection 
for the Soma ntunL It consists of two parts called irroblkas The first 
Jrchika consists of stanzas, each of which was associated with a separate 
tune, of which there wore no less than 685 Tho second part, or nttarsr- 
ohika, contains tho strophes which were required for use in tho ritual 
Tho udgatn had to loam to sing all tho tunes required for tho Soma ritual 
and to know which particular strophe was required for each sacrlllca Tlio 
complicated work of tho ndgatri pnest thus led to the creation of a special 
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scliool for those who wanted to specialise in this branch of study. At a 
later date tunc hooks called gauns 'were prepared. 

Although the recitation of the appropriate hymns of praise at the 
ordinary sacrifices was the special duty of the ‘hotri’ priest, the ‘adhvaryu’ 
who performed the manual acts of the sacrifice, was required to utter 
certain ritual formulas (yajumshi), and at different points of the ritual 
had also to utter certain prayers and praises. 3?or the training of the 
‘ adhyaryu ’ priests also, special schools arose, and their particular Yeda 
was the YajuiToda.®^ This collection consists of prose formulas or 
mantras, among which many verses, mostly taken from the Rgveda, 
are also intei’p elated. When these special schools were formed for the 
udgdtri and adhvaryu priests, the older schools connected with the ^gveda 
came to he regarded as special schools for the hotri priests. 

By the time these various types of priestly schools had been formed, 
the centre of the Aryan civilisation had shifted eastwards and lay some- 
where between the Sutlez and the Jumna rivers. There came to be slight 
differences in the Vedic texts and each recension was called a sakha. 
j Those who followed a particular sakha of a Veda were said to foim a 
I charana or school of that Veda. At sometime, however, precautions 
were taken for the preservation of the sacred text, and this led to the 
constitution of the padapatha^® and other forms of the sacred texts. 

The different kinds of priestly schools had now become well developed, 
and were learned associations with a growing reputation and a priest 
was proud of the school in which he had received his training and he 
could not perform his duties as a priest without having passed through 
one of these schools. The first duty of the student was to learn by heart 
the particular Veda of his school. This he did by repeating after his 
teacher till perfect accuracy was obtained. He would also receive a great 
deal of instruction on his duties as a priest and also explanations of the 
hymns and ritual acts. The instruction was called ‘ viddhi ’ and the 

Macdonoll’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 171 ff. 

Ibid. pp. 174 ff. 

»» Ibid. . - p. 61. 
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explanation ‘ arthav&da ’ Por a long tune these discourses were given 
orally by the teacher in his own language but in course of time m each 
school the didacbo material contained in the text tended to follow 
precedent more and more and finally became stereotyped m the 
BrShmanas • ’ These treatises written in prose were snpposed to elucidate 
the texts and contained the speculation of generations of priests A smglo 
discourse of this kind was called a Brahmana and later on all collections or 
digests of such discourses were called by the same name Besides mstruo- 
tion and explanation relating to the saenficial ritual, they contam 
mythological stories and legends, speculation and argument and wo can 
find in them the first beginnings of grammar, astronomy, etymology, 
philosophy and law Their mtelleotual activity was centred, however, on 
the saonfloe 

But though the Hindu education started out with the idea of the 
teacher passing on to the pupil the traditions ho had himself received, yet 
even from the earhest times, the contents of the education must have 
begun to widen out. The saonfloial ntnal itself gave birth to some of the 
sciences The elaborate rules for the construction of altars led to the 
scienoos of geometry and algebra being developed, and ns it was sometimes 
desired to erect a round altar covering the same area as a square one, 
problems like squaring the circle had to be faced.’* The desire to find 
out propitious tunes and seasons for sacrifices and other purposes gave 
rise to astrology, from which astronomy developed The dissection of 
saonfioial viotuna was the heginnmg of anatomy The caro taken to 
preserve the sacred text from corruption led to tho dovolopmont of 
grammar and philology, while tho deep questions with regard to tho 
umvorso and man’s placo m it, which were already being referred to 
in tho saiphitSa of tho Vodns and discussod more fully in tho Amnyakns 
and TJpanishads led to tho formation of olahorato philosophical systems 
and tho study of logic. 

According to tradition,*" there nro six subjects “tho study of which 
was necessary either for tho reading, tho understanding or tho proper 

»T Uacdonoll • Hiitorj- ol Anelont Ssmient Literstnre p. £02. 

^*11.0 Datt « OivUIntloD Id Ancient IndU, pp 93 f£. 

•• Ktullljn In h!i Arthallttni conGrmi thl* tradition, (H ShSmrfjtrT# Eoj Tr»n«^ P- ^ ) 
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sacrificial omploymeui o£ ilic Veda.*’ These are called the VeddUgas and 
comprise the following subjects : — Siksbd (or phonetics), Chhandas (or 
metre), Yydkarana (or grammar), Niriikta (ofc3^mology or esplanation of 
words), Jj'otisiia (or asironomj^) and Kalpa (or ceremonial or religious 
practice). *‘The iii’st two arc considered necessary for reading the Veda, 
the two next for understanding it, and the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices.” Prom these, liowovcr, other subjects developed, as for 
example, the stud.v of law from Kalpa. Thus the education of the ancient 
Hindus had its origin and devclojiment in sacrifice which occupied so 
prominent a place in the first and more spcciallj’* in the second stage of the 
evolution of Vedic religion. 

But in the next stage some imxmtiencc appears to have been felt 
with the elaborate rites and sacrifices which the thinking section of the 
people regarded as useless. Hence the mind of the great rsis passed 
beyond the natural xihcnomena to the consideration of their cause and 
Xmrpose : 

**K.im karanaiu brahma kutah sma jata jibama kcua k-wa cha 
sampratisthah 

AdhisthMi kena sukhetaresu bartainahe brahmabido byabastham”. 

*Ts Brahman the cause ? Whonce are wc born ? Whereby do we live 
and whither do we go ? O, ye who know Brahman, (tell us) at whose 
command we abide, whether in pain or in xileasure.” ^ ^ 

The thought that was thus set uj) culminated in the doctrine : 

“Sarbam khalbidam brahma tajjalaniti santa upasita.” 

“ A n the universe indeed is Brahma ; from Him does it proceed ; into Ham 
is it dissolved ; in Him it breathes. So let every one adore Him 
calmly”.*^ 

Hence like the modern educators the ancient Hindus saw that complete 
self-realisation was possible only thi’ough finding one’s own relations to the 
world around one and thus realising that all things have their beginning, 

Quoted in R. 0. Mazumdar’s Outline o£ Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, 
pp. 30-31.. 

Ivetas vatara TJpanijliad I. 1. 

Chandogya TTpani^had, 
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life and end m God ** So according to them the final emancipation iras 
possible only throngh "oommnnion mth one’s fellowmen and with the 
heanty and truth of the universe” In fact, the ideal of the Hmdu 
educational theorist was to know oneself in relation to society and the 
universe and to find out the identity between the mdividnal and the eternal 
self, for, this is "the only way m which we can conceive the satisfaction of 
human aspirationa, the completion of human knowledge and the sanctifica- 
tion of human hfe ” 

The Hindus from a very early tune have held that each man is bom a 
debtor, that he has obhgationa first to the sages who were the founders of 
his rehgion and culture , secondly to the gods , thirdly to his parents ** 
The first debt he repays os a student by the careful study of the Vedas , the 
second he repays as a householder by tho performance of a number of 
saonfices , tho third debt he repays by offermgs to tho manes and by 
becoming himself the father of children * ° When a man has thus paid 
all tho throe debts ho is considered free and becomes fit for applying 
himself to the attainment of final hboration. Tho early Hmdns, therefore, 
considered education ns a life-process and divided the kfe of an mdividnal 
mto four stages to each of which different duties wore assigned** in such 
a way that their duo performance m any stage might prepare tho 
mdividnal for the next higher stage In tho first stage, tho mind was 
opened and disoiphncd and the body made fit to carry out the orders of 
tho mmd In the second, the individual put tho prmoiples ho had Icamt 
mto practice and rcahsed their true nature and that of tho things of tho 
world and its round of duties , and thus bocommg pure m mind and 
body, in tho third, ho turned his attention mword to recognise tho true 
and mtimato relation between tho mdividnal and tho otomal self in which 

Oonpftre — obetanucbotAidmelso babnitlfp jo bld&dblti kltoSn 
TAmltma^ibaip jeonpaj/anti dhli^ta|3m tioith neUlre'am 

'niVho If etornal in tbo ooiHjtnroal wbo is life of tb« Kviog who tboagb 
One falBUf tbe detiref of Man/ Tbo wiso who percelre Ilira trltbin tboir 
tolf to Ibom belong! olornsi foocc to nouo ciso — Kotbopani'bad V 13 
MahlbhirAtA, AdlparbSf 22dth Adbjija. 

Ai HablbblratfiT AnniinnAparba* 37th Adhyija^ 

4« JibSla TJpanJ'bAd^ 4. enrf “ BruhiaAcbirl bbQlwl gjbl bbabot, g^bt bbttlTri 
b«il bbtbft, b»nl bbulTrl prtbrajfv Btt AlfO Mana VL 3 
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was fotmd tlie explanation of the origin and the meaning of existence. 
Hence with the ancient Hindus as Ayith Proebel “ the purpose of education 
was to expand the life of the individual until it should comprehend this 
existence through participation in the all-pervading spiritual activity.” 

Hence we have in the Glta^ ^ ” Let no wise man unsettle the mind 
of ignorant people attached to action.” Thus the Gita forbids the 
wise to thrust on the individual the divine wisdom before he becomes 
fit for receiving it. It lU’ges tliat the individual should perform action 
so that he may learn by doing, the true nature of his own self. This 
goes to show that tlic Hindu system was not in favour of dogmatic 
instruction and aimed at the development of the personality of the 
individual.*® ” Indeed in the last stage of his life the individual becomes 
fi’ee from all fetters of law, of custom and of tradition and enjoys a life 
of perfect spiritual freedom and eternal bliss.” It is thus clear that 
the Hindu philosophers instead of giving an * expression to the hostility 
to individuality ’ as has been suggested by some writers aim at the 
greater development of individuality. In fact, instead of suppressing 
their individuality, they attain their real individuality, infinitely beyond 
these little selves which we now think of so much importance. No 
individuality will be lost ; an infinite and eternal individuality will be 
realised. Pleasure in little things will cease. We are finding pleasure 
in this little body, in this little individuality, but how much greater the 
pleasure will be when the whole universe appears as our own body ? If 
there be pleasure in these separate bodies how much more pleasure when 
all bodies are one ? The man who has realised this, has attained to 
freedom, has gone beyond the dream and known himself in his real 
nature.”®^ So not only does the identification of the individual self with 
the eternal self ‘ not imply the loss of individuality but it is the only 
means by which individuality can be conserved and developed.' 

in. 26. 

Also compare Gita IH. 29 ; Pra^na Upanisad, 1st Praina, 2 ; Taittirlya Upanisad — 
Vrgn Valll , Cbandogya Upanisad — SatyakSma Jabala, 

Lectures on the Origin of Religion — Max Muller, p. 365. 

A Brief Course in the History of Education — Monroe, p. 21. 

The Science and Philosophy of Religion— ^Swaml VivekSnanda, pp. 188-89, 
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OHAPTEB. II 


AUOTENT HTHBTr EDTIOATION ITS AIMS AND OBXEOTS 

Three or four words are to he met with m Anoient Indo-Aryan 
literature which roughly correspond to the modem word " education.” 
Tirstly the word “ Sik?h ’’ is to he found in the Vodio hymns which 
means *' to learn to recite ” In the BrShmapie, Upampadio and SHtra 
literature the word " adhyayana " is to he met with which hteraUy moans 
" to go near " and expresses the idea of pupils gomg to some teacher for 
education Thus the mitiation ceremony " npanayana ” was mstituted 
which literally means “ taking near “ Young children were taken near a 
teacher for their education. In early Vedio times instraction was confined 
to particular families where the father generally taught his sons and 
there was no such mitiatioa ceremony, but later on it came to ho 
regarded as the prehmmary to Bohool-hfe Thirdly, the word *' vinaya " 
IS to ho met inth m classical literature which comes from n root 
mooning " to load out in a particular way ” Thus it literally moans 
" an action m which (mhom faculties) are led out (< g , trained) m a 
particular way " or " an notion m which (one) loads (oneself) m a 
partioular manner ” The first meamng is identical with that of 
” education ” and the second expresses the idea of the formation of 
oharactor EtlidSsa enmos the credit of havmg used it very often in 
that Bonso Hero is a roforonoe to the ‘ development theory ' of 
education the inborn powers of man arc to ho drawn out and 
developed “ Prohodha ” is used by the same poet to oiproBS 
the results of education It means " awakening " or “ enlightenment " 
Indeed an idea of the all-sided development of man was conceived by the 
Indo-Aryans and this will ho further evident from the following 
passages — 

" Learning brings on Vinaya (development of inborn power or 
modcstv) which it its turn onliancos the worth of roan 


“• Hitopodeta. 
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“ Wlioever learns by heart, writes, observes, asks questions (to get 
difficulties solved) and waits upon the learned, has bis intellect 
developed like a lotus by the Sun’s rays.”®® 

“ Just as well-secured learning brings on enlightenment and leads 
to the formation of character.”®^ 

But an all-sided development of man cannot be complete unless he is 
prepared by the education he receives, not only for this life but also for a 
future existence. The harmonising of these two purposes in due propor- 
tion has always been a difficult task for educators. Thus in the Middle 
Ages in Europe stress was laid upon preparation for the world to come, 
while modern European systems often tend unduly to ignore this side of 
education. But the ancient Hindus attempted a happy synthesis of both 
these purposes. Thus a young Brahmin was prepared by the education he 
received for his practical duties in life as a priest and teacher but the need 
of preparing him for the life after death was also included in the education 
he received. The same may be said of the young Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
who were required not only to fit themselves for their respective vocation 
in life but also to study the Vedas and give heed to the teachings of 
religion. 

Hence the object of Ancient Hindu education was made three-fold : 
the acquisition of knowledge, the inculcation of social duties and religious 
rites and above all the formation of character. 

The technical name for study proper i e , Vedic study is “ swadhySya.” 
The object in view was the three-fold knowledge (trayi), that of Bk, 
Yajus and Saman.®® Besides the three Vedas the branches of knowledge 
cultivated by the Hindus included not only literature, both sacred and 
secular with its accessories. Grammar, Phonetics, Exegetics and Metrics 
but also Logic, Philosophy. Itihasa, Vartta (Economics), Dandaniti (science 
of government), Dhanurveda (science of war), Astronomy, Law, Medicine 
and Mechanical and Eine Arts of all descriptions. 
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Besides these we find innumerable references to the supreme or highest 
knowledge, techmoall 7 called para-Tidy3, as distmgmshed from all other 
knowledge termed apar3, as is done in the llnijiJakopamjad The 
Miindaka®’ defines aparSvidya as compnsmg the four Vedas and the sue 
VedSngas. By the parS-vidyS, the Mnndaka understands that knowledge 
through which the ultimate Beality is known All knowledge, pars or 
aparA, is opposed to ignorance, avidyB ParS-TidyS, however, is extolled 
as Barra ndya-pratisthfi, the foundation of all arts and sciences,'* as 
yedSnto, the final and highest stage of Vedio wisdom®* and as renly the 
science of soiences wherem lies imphcit the knowledge of everything®* 
A few citations would show clearly how the msufiloiency of even the 
knowledge of the Vedes and indeed of all emstmg knowledge is recognised 
in the TJpani§ada 

In the ChBndogya Upanisad® * NSrada acknowledges to Sanatkumjra 
" I have studied, most revered Sir, the Bgveda, the Tajnrvcda, the 
Simaveda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic and mythological poems 
os fifth Veda, grammar, necrology, arithmotio, divination, chronology, 
dialectics, pohtios, theology, the doctrine of prayer, neoromaoy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming and the fine arts — those things most 
revered Sir, have I studied therefore am I, most revered Su:, learned 
indeed m the scripture (mantrabit), hut not learned m the Atman 
(Btmahit) Yet have I heard from such as are like you that ho who knows 
the Atman vanquishes sorrow I am m sorrow Load mo then over, I 
pray, to the farther shore that lies beyond sorrow " 

SanatkumUra said to him ‘ "WTintovor you have studied la hut words " 
Similarly m the OhBndogya,® * BrhadBranyakn* ® and Kausltakl** 
treating of the same topic, Svotakotu professes to have been taught by bis 
father Aruni, hut falls to answer the eschatological questions propounded 
by King Pravnhana (in the Kausitakl Oltra Gfltigyayani) and reluming 
in anger to his father reproaohes him " So then, without having really 
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done so, you hare claimed to have instructed me “ it was imagination 
then when you previously declared that my instruction was complete.”®® 

Again in the Ohandogya®'^ it was shown that Svetaketu’s ” thorough ” 
study of ” all the Vedas ” for full twelve years leaves him only full of 
conceit and confidence in his study and wisdom hut ignorant of the 
questions put to him by his father regarding the -One and Self-existent, 
through knowing whom every thing is known. 

Accordingly we find several emphatic declarations of the principle 
as pointed out by these examples. “ Therefore let a hrahmana, after 
he has done with learning wish to stand by real strength (knowledge of 
the Self which enables us to dispense with all other knowledge)” says 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.®® “He should not seek after the 
knowledge of the books, for that is mere weariness of the tongue ” 
says the same IJpanisad elsewhere.® ® The Taittiidya Upanisad^ ® says 
“ Before whom words and thoughts recoil, not finding him ” while the 
Katha IJpanisad^ ^ emphatically states that “Not by the Veda is the 
Atman attained, nor by intellect, nor by much knowledge of books.” 

In this view the Katha IJpanisad even regards apara-vidya as 
avidya and emphasises its essential inferiority and worthlessness, although 
the apara-vidya includes, according to the Mundaka^ ® the four Vedas 
together with the six Vedangas. 

Brom the same ideal standpoint and standard of knowledge Kalpa 
-or ritualism comes in for its special share of condemnation.^^ The 
Mundaka’ ® openly brands as fools those that seek to perform mere rites 
and ceremonies. The Brhadaranyaka^ ® in a spirit of depreciation thinks 


Chandogya Upanisad, Y. 3. 4. 

Brhadaranyakopamsad, YI. 2. 3. YT. 1. 

»» III. 5 1. lY. 4. 21. 

TO II. 4. Tip. 2. 23. 

’■1.2.45. ’3 1.1.5. 

T* Bor the entire evidence see Dr. R. K, Mookerji’e article in Sir Ji^tosa Mnkerji 
Silver Jubilee volumes, Yol. IIL Part I. Orientalia, pp, 220f., upon Trhioh 
I have freely drawn. 
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it fit to compare those who instead of knowing and recognising the Atman 
as the only Reality, merely offer saonfices to the gods, to domestic 
animals, munstermg to the comforts of their owners We read there ’’ 
“ By saonflce the world of the fathers, hy knowledge the world of the 
gods IS gamed" In the Aitareya Arapyaka’" we find the foUowing 
" To what end, shall we repeat the Veda, to what end shall we saonflce P 
Por, we saonfioe hreath in speech or m hreath speech ” 

In the later Ilpanisads, however, we find a more friendly attitude 
towards the sacrificial cult. In Katha’® the performance of certam 
ceremonies and works leads to the “ overstepping of birth and death " and 
to “ everlasting rest.” This tendency towards reconciliation and synthesis 
attams its clunai in the MaitrUyapa ITpani?ad, of which the very first 
passage affirms that the laying of the saonfioial fires leads to a knowledge 
of Brahman, while m TV 8, it is expressly laid down that a knowledge of 
the Veda, ohsorvance of caste-duties and Ss’rama-duties are all essential 
to the emancipation of the natural atman and its re-union with the 
Supreme Atman In TSjfiahalkya Sarphita*® we read "hrflhmanas 
endowed with Vedio studies are superior to all (the other castes) , of them 
those given to the performance of religious acts, are superior , of them 
those gifted with the knowledge of the Self (are superior) The worthmoss 
of a person is not determined by mere learning or nsootioism, but bo is 
known as a worthy person m whom both these exist " Again* * " The 

study of the Vedas, saonflce, oohbaoy, penance, sdf-nontrol, faith, fasting 
and control over the senses are the instruments of the knowledge of the 
Self" Httrlt Saiphita** speaks m the same strain “So long one 
enjoys the pleasure of seeing the Atman he should not act against the 
religious practices mentioned m the fruti and the smiiti (sueh ns penances, 
meditation, etc.) It should bo noted, however, that orthodox and 
tmditionnl Brahmmicnl opinion docs not find any real antagonism hetwoon 
tho BBOrifloinl cult, the scheme of praotical life under the orders of caste 
and Hsrnma on tho one hand and tho IJpanijadio spirit of tho quest of 
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the Brahman on the other. The importance of the passages expressing 
such attitude is only to emphasise the supreme importance and worth of 
paravidyS. 

It is obvious, however, that all men are not physically and mentally 
fit for^the] acquisition of paravidya, nor can they be fit for it, all at once. 
It was to meet this difficulty, that the ancient Hindus considered education 
as a life-process and divided the life of an individual into four stages to 
each of which different duties were assigned in such a way that their 
due performance in any stage might prepare the individual for the 
next higher stage. Thus the ancient Hindus did not ignore this mundane 
existence 'but on the other hand prepared the people for it by providing 
for education on a caste basis ; so that on the completion of their education 
they found no difficulty in obtaining a means of livelihood. 

Indeed social efficiency was one of the aims of Ancient Hindu 
Education. Erom the modern point of view a socially efficient man is 
he who is not a drag on his society and who far from interfering with 
the efforts of others, contributes to the progress and development of the 
society from which he has freely received nourishment for his body and 
soul. Hence every student was taught the rights and duties holding all 
together (Dharma), and even an advanced soul had no right to give up the 
duties pertaining to its position until-it had shuffled off the mortal coil. 
We have the explicit mention of the value of philosophy as sustaining man 
in unremitting social service. ‘ Infinity is bliss, and only one who obtains 
bliss performs social duties.’ [Oh. Tip , YII. 22. Compare “ Atma iva 
Sevah” fRgveda 1. 73. 2) and “ Esa hyevanandayti ” (Taitt. Hp.)] 

‘ None would strive to work or even to live, if only this bliss in the 
human heart (ananda) ever ceased to be. Then joy would cease, and the 
thought of its ceasing smites humanity with horror.’®® Thus the vedic 
ideal was the harmony of work and worship attained through perfect 
obedience to the divine will. Education aimed at developing the power 

Tada hyevaisa etasmm udaramantaram kurnte atha tasya bhayam bhabati 
(Taitt. Up ). 

Upastaranamabam pra]ayai paiunam bbuyasam 
' Yacbarm . iu^rilseny5m mannsyebhyah 

*(T. A., lY.’l,), 





and gifts of the people along these lines It took advantage of the 
natural reactions of the child, and developed his mdmdnahty, only to 
lose it finally m the larger life of the universe. 

Again, as the development of the spintnal side concerned the Hindus 
more than anything else, the moral purpose completely dominated the 
sohool-life of the Hindu student He had to go through a course of 
disoiphne which helped to form his mmd and to make his hody fit to 
carry out its orders Proahel rightly observes "To give firmness to 
the will, to qmcken it and to make it pure and strong and enduring is 
the chief concern m education ” The German educator Herbert was 
also a staunch supporter of the formation of character as the aim of 
education. That the ancient Hmdu educators also laid the greatest 
emphasis on the formation of character will he evident from the 
following — 

“ The result of education is good charaoter and good behaviour 

" The result of studied is good character and good oonduot.”** 

0 Taksa, listen, high moral character is undoubtedly tho only 
valuable qualification for being a biahmana, not so much race nor 
leammg Oharaoter should ha sompnlously cultivated by all and in 
particular by tho hru jimana a brShmana without good 

character is less than a sQdra • * 

“A conquest does not make a hero, nor studios a wise man Ho 
who has conquered his senses is tho real hero Ho who praobses virtues 
is really wise 

" Neither austerities nor tho Veda nor tho Agnihotra nor gift of 
sacnfical presents can save one who has resorted to low conduct and 
deviated (from tho path of duty)"** "Tho Vedas do not purify him 
who IS void of good conduct, though he may have studied thorn together 
with tho sii Angns , tho metres Icavo this man at death as full fledged 
birds leave their nest.”** "Like unto doors (unable to please) a blind 

HabibMntA, Brnrlparlm, ndbjij^ 

•• llahlblilr»ta» Udjognpwbm, 3Slh 
•* Habibbir«U, Dfttuiparb&. SlSth sdhySjm. 
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man bow can all tlio Verlas with the six Angas and esoteric sciences please 
a hiahmana who is devoid of good conduct.”^ o 

“ Conduct is the highest virtue as inculcated by the smrti and the 
sruti.”^^ “Devoid of conduct, a brahmana docs not obtain the merit 
of reading the Yedas. Possessed of good conduct he reaps the entire 
fruit (of such study).” “Ilaving thus observed the origin of vii’tue 
from (good) conduct, the sages accepted conduct as the basis of all 

austerities.”^^ 

Kautilya speahs in the same strain : “Restraint of the organs of the 
sense on which success in study and discij^linc depends can be enforced by 
abandoning lust, anger, greed, vanity (maiia), iiaughtiness (mada) and 
overjoy (liarsa). Absence of discrepancy (avij^ratipatti) in tlie perception 
1 of sound, touch, colour, flavour and scent by means of the ear, the eyes, 
the tongue and the nose is what is meant by the restraint of the organs of 
the sense. Strict observance of the precepts of sciences also means the 
same ; for the sole aim of all the sciences is nothing hut restraint qf the 
organs of sense. Whosoever is of reverse character, whoever has not his 
organs of sense under his control, will soon perish, though possessed of the 
whole earth, bound with the four quarters.” 

I 

j Atri^® says : “The panegyrists, the jdatterers, cheats, those who act 
1 harshly and those who are avaricious — ^these five brahmanas should never 
be adored, even if they are equal to Brhaspati in learning.” A brahmana 
who knows only Gayatri but who is thoroughly self-restrained is better 
than he who knows the three Vedas (but) who is not self-restrained, who 
eats all (sorts of) food and sells everything {i,e,, prohibited things).”®® 
“Neither the study of the Yedas nor liberality nor sacrifices nor any self- 
imposed restraint, nor austerities ever prociue the attainment of rewards 
^o a man whose heart is contaminated by sensuality”. Por, “when one among 

Va^is^ha Samhita Oh. VI ; o. f, the four ^lokas in this chapter -which immediately 
follo-w those quoted above. 

01 Mann I. 108. Mann I. 109. 

Mann I. 110 , c. f. Mann II. 118. 

Artha^astra, R ^yamaiastrl’s Eng. Trans., p. 12 , o. f. Kamandakiya NTtisara, 1st 
Sarga, ^loka 20. 

I. 379. ", 0° Mann II. 118. 
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all the organs steps away from him, oven as the water (flows) tnrongh the 
One (open) foot of a (water-earner’s) skin.” Sukraohsrya says “One should 
bring to hay or discipline hy the hook of knowledge, the elephant of the 
senses which is running to and fro in a destmctiro manner m the vast 
forest of ]oyahle things "Disciphne is the chief thing to the guide or 
King This comes through the dictates or precepts of the festras This 
gives mastery over the senses and one who has mastered the senses, 
acquires the sastras”®® In Kadamharl we find a young ascetic admomsh- 
mg Pumjanka for losing his self-control, thus “Tenly aU knowledge 
IS fruitless, study of holy hooks is nseloss, initiation has lost its meaning, 
pondering the teaching of gums avails not, profieienoy is worthless, 
learning leads to naught, smee oven men hko thee arc stamed hy the 
touch of passion and overcome hy foUy ”®® 

In order to achieve this high ideal of perfect mastery over the senses, a 
life of strict discipline was prescribed for the student. Ho had to shun 
sensual pleasures of aU kinds and load a simple anstoro Wo Ho was 
mspirod by the high ideals of the teacher with whom ho hved m close and 
Intunato contact and imbibed social and moral virtues hy his procopt and 
example. At the same tune the tender side of his nature was nourished 
and domestic virtues dovdopod hy the sweet and afFcotionato rdationship 
with the wife and children of the teacher 

•1 Oh I. UnM 19S-9k 
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CHAPTER IIL 


HOME EBHCATION OF THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


'W'c hare ali’cady referred to the acquisition of knowledge as one of 
tbe aims of Ancient Indian Education ; but it was the acquisition of suck 
knowledge as would enable a man to attain a right attitude in life. In 
one of the Upanishads we arc told that the Right and the Real are 
concealed under the glamoui’ and glitter of knowledge, as the real form 
of the Sun is obscui’cd from our view by the halo of light surrounding 
that luminary. 1^0 are told also that the knowledge of the self, of 
eternal life, is not obtained by learning, by the recitation of texts or even by 
listening to the experiences of others, but is entirely a matter of the 
individual’s interiorisation ^ ° ^ which finds all things in the universe in their 
proper place and proportion and fills the earnest seeker with sweetness 
and light, born of love for all and renunciation of the self. Indeed, 
Education in Ancient India was not merely concerned with the instruction 
iof the young ; nor even with the formation of habit and- the development 
of will-power. It sought to build up the whole being of the individual 
land to enable him to lead the best and tho highest kind of life possible 
!for him in the circumstances in which he was placed. Educative influences 
were so planned as to mould his life from tho moment he was conceived 
to the moment of his death. The system included the anxious care-taking 
pf the babe, the efficient breeding of the child, the delicate training of 
Adolescence and the gradual developing of the sense of values in the little 
thought of acts of daily life. His domestic and social duties were so 
irranged as to develop a life of constant social service and spiritual drill, 

0 lead finally to a surrender of tho realised self in communion with the 
pivine. If education was conterminous, it was also co-extensive with 
ife. 


Satjasjapihitam mukLain ...apaymu satjadbarmaja dnsbtaje — ^I^a TTp. 

101 Nayamatma prabaebanena labbyo na medbaya na babana ^rutena— Katba Up. 
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Tho embryo TTas treated through tho oxpootant mother and a 
ceremomol or a festivity onsurod emphatic attention at ovory stage to 
matters of ombryomo and babe welfaro Numerous Tedio hymns which 
are outside the regular collection impress on the parents the need for 
complete concord and agreement and for harmony with tho laws of 
Nature, to ensure the real happiness of the babe to be bom. It is cloarly 
recognised that the mother, as she is tho first, is also the most powerful 
of educators whoso influouoe just before and dunug pregnancy would 
make or mar tho child’s welfare m after hfo. If sho thinks of th i ngs 
holy and sorene, enjoys peaco and happmoss and finds her atmosphoro 
congenial, sho oan stunulate the child’s mental faculties, induce patnotic 
and other vrrtnos and instill spmtnal force mto its mmiL "When she is 
enceinte tho prayer is to soouro her health and that of tho foetus, so that 
both might bo ahre after tho parturition. Tho expectant mother has her 
surroundings solemn and sUent, which lay tho foundations of tho spmtnal 
tminmg of tho future ohild.‘“* 

After confinement tho mother is placed under pollution for a month 
and a half, to ensure tho concentration of her attention on tho infant. 
Tho hymns used at tho jStakorma draw ottontion to tho nood for tho 
service of humanity with an abiding faith in the Onmipotont, for buildmg 
tho babe’s physique by attention to tho broast-milk of tho mother On 
this latter oiroumstanoo depended not only tho hfo of tho tender one, but 
its natural ondowmont of strength and its mental and moral qualities 


103 Pregnant women mast not baths in bathing places allow hair to bo looso or llo 
With head high or low and innit not walk In tho open nlr Tboj must ttroid tho comolory, 
barial gronnd, largo trooa, olCs (^a^nzta, HI, 10). c, f PoUivatta I C, PFr/Sbadliw, 
pp 3, 79, 107, 441 and 62a 

c L Mogaithonatt ' Tho Brachmancts arc tho belt oitoomod, for tboy oro moro eoniUtonl 
in Iholr opjnlona From tho time of their conception In tho womb thojr aro nndor tho 
gnardmn earo of loamod men who go to tho mutfaor nnd under tho protonco of ntlng K»mo 
IneantftHoni for tho wolforo of herwlf and hor onborn babo, In roalltj giro hor prodent 
hints and connjcU Tho women who listen most willioglj’ nro tfcoogbl to bo moat 
forlnoato In thoir children. After the birth, tho children oro under tho care of ono 
person after another, and os they advance fn ogo, each euecccfllng roaster If moro 
uccompUihed than hli predecessor — hrogment 41 
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(ayur varclio yaso balam). At the niskramana the child was taken into 
the open, to admire the gay flowers and the green leaYes on the back- 
ground of the Sun-lit sky. It breathed the pollen driven by the wanton 
wind, witnessed the bright j)lnmage of the dancing peacock and was treated 
to the music of the gurgling brook and the sweet song of the birds. A 
spirit of cheery optimism and a sense of the joyousness of life are sought 
to be instilled into the child almost from birth as at the name-giving cere- 
mony (nama-karana) — which was certainly in vogue at least as early as 
the Tajurveda — ^by the friends and relatives assembled for the purpose. 
After the celebration of the first birthday it was given its food in the 
placid moon-light and taught to trace the course of the Moon and the stars 
as they appear on the heavens unwearied night after night. In fact, 
its individuality was respected and emotions aroused at every ceremonial, 

‘ The parents of little Goyama performed in due order the rites of the 
bii'thday, the sight of the Sun and the Moon, the vigil, the name-giving, 
the walking and moving of legs, the feasting, the increase of food, the 
teaching to speak, the boring of ears, the cleansing of the ear, the dressing 
of the hair, the taking to school etc , This attention to the child in 
the first four or five years must be of high educative value. Jung and 
Preud have proved by psycho-analysis that the habits formed in these 
years have great influence in determining not only the physical status of 
the child but the future emotional and volitional life of the adult. 

The ceremony of tonsure (chaula) is at the age of three or five, 
when the consciousness of self appears and asserts itself. Advantage is 
now taken of his growing egoism for establishing regularity in daily 
life.- He is to rise early, and wash specially his teeth and eyes, to have 
regular meal times and retire to bed an hour or two after sun-set. His 
home-education would begin from now. Oomenius calls the first years the 
mother’s school and finds here the rudiments of all later education. And 
this was true of the Indian mother whose share in education is well 
brought out by the epithet Virasu — ‘The mother of heroes’ — of a 
Kshatriya lady and by invoking the name of the mother when trying to 

10 3 Antagado Dasao, Barnett’s Trans., p. 29 , Mantra Patha of the Apastambins, 13, 2 ; 
Anoka’s Rock Bdiot, IX, 
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appeal to a sonso of heroism Wo have good examples m the epithets 
Afijanoya for HanumSna , KnntunSta apphed to Bhima and Kauntoya to 
Arjnna The nhild -was taught that ho 'was a hrothor to tho Nature’s 
dumh creabon, to the guileless calf of the milohcew and even tO( the 
noisy Indian croiv The high rooks and giant trees were to him emhodi- 
menta of a mystenous power which ho was taught to reverence Nature's 
phenomena like thunder and hghtnmg were oxplamed as the results of 
tho working of this Nnseen Being, as much as the soft stillness of tho 
night and the motions of the spheres He was led from Nature to 
Nature’s God. This was the foundation of his spintnal training 

Tho family under tho gmdanco of the father was the next factor m 
tho child’s education. Kahdas calls a child ‘ woU-trained at home’ as 
‘ havmg a real father ’ and exhorts each and every father to hrmg up his 
children according to the rehgioos instructions by example as well as by 
precept. Pestalozsi says that life educates more than tho school and that 
tho centre of elementary education is tho sympathy of ideas, tho speech 
and the intclhgent activitios of a well-organised family-life. Tho Hmdu 
jomt family furmshed tho child with his first lessons m tho art of co- 
operation. It 18 tho schooling ground of tho social virtues — of sympathy 
with distress, of unsdlflBh affection, of gratitude for sorvioo, of regard for 
cldciB, of eocinl sorvioo without a aenso of patronage and of Bolf-snonfioo 
m tho mterost of tho other momhors of tho community In family life 
alone, in other words, is there complete provision for what Eroobol 
calls ‘ tho fundamental need of childhood ’ — self-expression. 

Tho Indian homo was not so much a preparation for tho school as a 
supplement to it Tho father, sitting under tho bounteous mango or tho 
shady banyan and tho grand-mother at her leisure, kindled not only tho 
child’s love of Nature hut his mtorcst m litomturo, by tolling him stones 
and reading aloud to him extracts from tho goldon deeds of tho opio heroes 
and heroines Tho child’s personality was worked and developed and his 
work assessed and appreciated in his treatment of nnrsory rhymes as well 
ns in tho reproduction of these stones In a jomt family, trained to share 
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wliat he had with others one could expect the idea of giving foremost in 
the mind of every juvenile Nachiketas and the incipient spirit of 
commercialism clean wiped out of his mind. Thus the Indian family 
training did not aim at enabling the child to be useful to the family at 
, the earliest possible moment by training him in some practical art but 
aimed at the harmonious development of his powers. 



OHAPTEE IV 

Eleubutabt Edtjcaoton ik AnoiBirr India 

The weaning of the cluld from the sweet and softening mflaoncos 
of family dife was Bignalised bv a great ceremony which toot, place 
probably at the age of five Sometime later, at the age of seven or 
eight, was initiation mto sacred lore at the hands of a spuitnal teacher 
But m a system where the boy generally followed the occupation of his 
father, it is probable that ha was tramod by actual participation m those 
activitiea that were required of him in adult life. Bo primary schools 
in the modem sense probably did not exist m the carhost times 
Even in the Stltras there is no mention of different curricula for tho 
different stages of education Indireotly we can gather some inform 
mation about them from tho references m almost all tho works of 
the later systems of philosophy as to tho compotenoy of tho student 
to enter upon the study For instance, tho study of Nyaya and 
Tarka required a student to have gone through tho course of grammar, 
hterature and lexicon. For VodJnta, n previous knowledge of Vodio 
hymns, of VedSngas and a course of regular religious instruction and a 
pure rightoous mind were necessary ■Whoovor was anthonsod to 

enjoy tho fruit of the rehgiouB rites could study JllmansS Thus tho 
different sciences laid down different standards of previous preparation, 
the highest of them being that of the Vedanta Tho Bankhyo, NySya and 
VaishesikS systems wore a sort of realism and a student who understood 
wntton Sanskrit could commence their study, which made him observe and 
f.liiTik of tho matter and of its proportics No hard and fast rules wore 
laid down anywhere as regards tho primary or higher course That was 
all loft to tho discretion of tho tcnchor who marked tho capacity of tho 
pupil and led him on stop by stop from one book to another 
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In a book on astrology,^®® boweyer, auspicious days and hours are 
mentioned for the commencement of the teacbing of the alphabet to 
small children. But our authorities dilfer as to the earliest age for the 
commencement of such studies. Works on astrology permit education to 
begin as early ns the third year but this was considered too early by 
writers on medicine. Oharaka, for instance, insists on the postponement 
of the school-going age to the fifth year. According to Visnu PurSna 
the period from birth to the fifth year of the child was regarded as the 
time for play,^®^ after which^^° the time for study commenced. 
Nevertheless, in the case of precocious children, there was introduction 
to letters at the age of three and initiation to Vedic studies a few 
years later. According to Kautilya^^^ “having undergone the 
ceremony of tonsure the student shall learn the alphabet (hpi) and 
arithmetic. After investiture with the sacred thread he shall 
study the triple Vedas etc.” Prom the Raghuvams'a^^^ of Kalidasa 
we learn that when the tonsure ceremony was over, Prince Raghu 
learnt the proper grasping of the alphabets along with the 
ministers’ sons of equal age and then entered the extensive field of 
learning like one entering the vast expanse of the sea through the mouths 
of a river. KslidSsa would not have mentioned the fact of ministers’ sons 
being likewise fit for school, if the prevailing sentiment of the time had 
looked at such juvenile training as incredible or impossible. According 
to I-Tsing^^® the children learn the letters of the alphabet 

etc., when they are six years old. Tuan Ghwang informs us 
that boys passed on to the study of arts and sciences at seven 
years of age, so that elementary education must have begun 
earlier. 

ao8 MQhnrta Martan^. 

10® Kalab krl^nakam te tadante adhyayanasya oba 
Tatah samaBtabhoganam tesyante tapah 

— ^V isnu Parana. Part I, XII. 18 

110 Manu II. 37. 

111 Artba^astra, R ^yama ^astrfg Eng. Trans , pp. 10-11, 

11® Canto m. ^loka 28. 

11® TakakuBu’s Eng. Trans., pp, 171-72, 
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Kalhana’s B5]ataraiigin1 also refers to elementary education m tho 
following passages — 

” Taking the name of Snyya, he grew mto an mtelligent (youth) and 
having learnt his letters, became a teacher of small boys m 
the house of some householder 

“ KtSmadeva having acquired a knowledge of the nksams 

became a hoy's teacher in the house of Meruhardhana 
(a mmister) 

But the Hmdu DharmasCitras and GrhyasOtras have no reference 
to any form of literary education outside the Brahminio schools But 
silenoe m works of this kmd is not certain evidence that faoditlos for 
primary exlucation did not eSMt and tho Brahmms may have hod reasons 
for wishmg to ignore any form of education which was not m their 
hands 'We have numerous references to the various and wide-sprcad 
uses of writing in the Jatakas , to the writing of epistles, sealing 
a letter, tho forging of letters, inscriptions on a gold plate, inscription 
over hermitage, letters of the alphabet engraved on gold necklets, 
inscriptions upon garments and accoutrements, tho soratchmg of a 
message on an arrow, writing on a lent etc.* 

A Buddhist tract called the SitTs which dates from about 450 B 0 **’ 
gives a list of children’s games One of them is AkkhnnkS (Lettering) 
winch IS explained ns “ guessing at letters traced in tho air or on a play- 
fellow’s back ” Sucli a game amongst cliildron seems to show Hint tho 
knowledge of tho alphnbot was provnlont at least among a certain 
section of tho community The Greek writers Noarohos and Ourtius, 
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in tKe last quarter of the fourth century B. 0., refer to the custom 
of the Indians of writing letters on cloth and bark. No doubt, 
Megasthenes, at a slightly later date, relates that judicial cases in India 
were decided according to unwritten laws and that the Indians knew no 
letters but in another passage, he speaks of the use of mile-stones to 
indicate distances and halting places on the high roads.^^® Taking these 
passages together it seems that at that time, writing was used for public 
and private notifications, though this does not necessarily imply the 
existence of schools for teaching these arts. 

But there is a passage in Jataka I. 451 which indicates that there 
were elementary schools where the art. of writing was regularly taught. 
It tells us how when a rich man’s son “ was being taught to write ” 
his “young slave used to go with his young master’s tablets and so 
learnt at the same time to write himself ” There is a passage also in 
Lalitavistara “ ^ ^ ® which shows that at the time when it was comj)osed 
it was not uncommon for some boys at least to learn wiiting and 
arithmetic and there were some facilities for this in the shape of 
elementary schools of some sort and that these were outside the 
monasteries. Here we are told that following the usual custom of the 
world Gautama Buddha went to the ‘ writing ’ school to practice well all 
figures, letters, calculation and reading and writing and moral precepts. 
It is interesting to note here that a modern system of teaching the 
letters of the alphabet was also then known as the teacher then taught 
each of them in association with a sentence beginning with the letter.^ 

The first lesson in writing delineated in sculpture is at Peshwar. 
The writing board shows a few kharoshti characters, which the infant 
Buddha is supposed to have written. ^ According to the Elephant Cave 
Inscription of the year 165 of Mauryan era (157 or 148 B. 0.) 
King Kharavela of Kalinga leart reading, writing and arithmetic in 
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his cluldbood ' * * The ^iksS enumerates the course of elementary study 
as comprismf, the art of writing (lipi), prayers and psalms (stuti), 
meanmgs of words and their mutual relationships (nighaijtu) and 
elementary grammar including termmations and tenses, deolonsions and 
inflections (sahha) The DivyShadann*** has reference to school-room 
(lekha-sSla), to sciences taught (ketuhham), to stones which dohght 
the young learners (parikatha), to pencils used in wnting (tula) and the 
ahaous (janitra) used in teaching anthmetio The Lahtavistara”* refers 
also to the wooden writing-hoard (phalaka) Jataka No 126**“ refers 
not only to the wooden wnting board (phalSka) hut also to the wooden pen 
(bamaka) And it is mterestmg to note that both of these are stall used 
in Indian elementary schools 

It IS well known that Aioka issued his Inscnptaons with a view to 
promote amongst his people Dhanna or the Law of Piety These 
inscriptions were composed m vemaoular dialects and inscnbod m 
two different senpts This shows that they wore meant to smt 
the people of the dtfferont provinces and implies a certam 
percentage of literacy among the people In the words of 
Mr V A- Smith*** “the care taken to publish the imperial 
edicts and commemorative records by incising them in imperishable 
characters, most skdfully executed, on rocks and pillars m great 
cities, on main lines of communication or at sacred spots frequented by 
pilgrims, implies that a knowledge of reading and writing was widely 
diffused, and that many people must have boon able to read tlio documents 
The same inforenco may bo drawn from the fact that the inscriptions are 
composed, not in any learned scholastic tongue, but in vomaoular dialccls 
inteUijiblo to the common people and modiilod when necessary to suit 
local needs ” 
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I'be next question wliicli awaits solution is how far during all the 
centuries that Buddhism existed in India, Buddhist monasteries influenced 
the general mass of the people, at least those who adhered to Buddhism 
and provided opportunities of elementary instruction. Before we can give 
our verdict we shall do well if we bear in mind that in breaking down the 
monopoly of higher learning which has been in the hands of Brahmin 
teachers and in offering the possibilities of education to men of all castes, 
Buddhism may have done something to extend amongst the people of India 
the desire for some elementary education. It is also quite certain that 
Buddhist educational ideals and practices were mostly derived from or 
closely connected with, those of Brahminism. Ko doubt the persuit 
of secular knowledge would almost seem, from one point of view, to he 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of Buddhism and yet the monasteries 
had to make provision for some sort of general and secular education when 
they found that their rivals — the Brahminical schools — were open not only 
to young brShmanas who were destined for the priestly ofdce, but to others 
of the twice-born castes as well. Moreover, elementary instruction was 
also imparted by the Buddhist monasteries of Burma, Ceylon,^ 
Tibet^^® and Ohina.^®^ All these considerations may lead one to the not 
improbable conclusion that Buddhist monasteries in India also began to 
impart elementary education of a secular kind, at sometime or other. 
Mr. V. A. Smith remarks “It is probable learning was fostered by 

the numerous monasteries and that the boys and girls in hundreds of 
villages learned their lessons from the monks and nuns as they do now in - 
Burma from the monks. Asoka it should be noted, encouraged nunneries, 
makes particular reference more than once to female lay disciples as well 
as to nuns. I think it likely that the percentage of literacy among the 
Buddhist population in Asoka’s time was higher than it is now in many 
provinces of British India. The returns of 1901 show^®^ that in the 
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United Provinces of Agra and Ondli wluoli include many groat cities and 
ancient capitals, the number of persons per 1000 able to read and write 
amounts to only 57 males and 2 females In Burma where Buddhist 
monasteries flourish, the correspondmg flgures are 878 and 46 ” There is 
not, however, any very clear evidence of the fact that Buddhist monasteries 
began to impart popular secular education as early as tbe days of Asoka , 
but wo should bear in mmd that the rise of Bnddhism is synchronoous 
with the rise of mighty Indian Empires and the welding together of a 
large part of India mto one Empire, under the strong rule of Mauryan 
sovereigns, must have given increased opportunities for trade and oommorco 
and this may have also led to an mcreased demand for popular schools 
whore the throe E’s could be learnt Moreover, the provalcnce of the 
Yaijnava cult, centuries before the Ohnstian era, which hold out the 
possibility of the attainment of salvation by an earnest layman who docs 
his duty as oxjiounded m the BhOgabad Qlta is the cndonoo of a wide- 
spread movement amongst laymen m India and it would be not unlikely 
that it would bo also charaotensod by a growmg desire for education 
And the growth of the popular form of Buddhism of tbo MahaySnn school 
which similarly hold out hopes of spiritual progress to those who are not 
able to forsake the world and become monks must have given a keener edge 
to this hankermg for secular education 

As a matter of fact wo And that at the time of the visit of Pa-IIion 
(899-414 A D) the monasteries seem to have begun to undertake instruc- 
tion of a more general kind than raoroly instructing those who jomed llio 
satpgha in the precepts of Buddhism In speaking of the monastery at 
Pltaliputra or Patna, ho says*®’ “ By the side of the Tope of Asoka there 
lias been made a Mahtytlnn monastery, very grand and beautiful , there is 
also a Hlnaylna one , the two together containing sii or seven hundred 
monks Tiie rules of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements in them 
are wortliy of ohscrvation Slmans (monks) of the highest virtue from all 
quarters and students, inquirers wishing to find out truth and tho 
grounds of it all resort to those monasteries ” In a note on pa-IIlen a 
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reference to tlio scholastic arrangements ” at Patna Prof. Legge 
says: “Why should Ihero not liavc been schools in those monasteries 
in India as there were in China ? Pa-Hicn Jiimself grew up with other boys 
in a monastery and no doubt ]\ad to go to school. And the next sentence 
shows us that there might be schools for more advanced students as well 
as for the sramanors.” Tlius there seems no reason to doubt that by the 
time of Pa-Hicn the monasteries may have given some general instruction 
not only to young novices hut even to pupils who had no intention of 
joining the sarngha. At all events the system was in full swing at the 
time of I-Tsing’s visit. He says “ To try tlio sharpness of their wit 
they proceed to the King’s court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of 
their abilities; there they present their schemes and show their (political) 

talents seak’nig io be appointed in the practical government .......They 

receive grants of land and are advanced to a high rank ; their famous names 
are, as a reward, written in white on their lofty gates. After this they can 
follow whatever occupation they liked^ But there is a passage^ which 
puts the matter still more clearly and leaves no doubt upon the question ; 
“ Tliose white-robed (laymen) wlio come to the residence of a priest and read 
chiefly Buddhist scriptures with the intention that they may one day become 
tonsured and black-robed are called “ Children “ (manava). Those who 
(coming to a priest) want to learn secular literature only, without having 
any intention of quitting the world, are called “ students ” (brahmachari). 
These two groups of persons residing in a monastery, have to subsist at 
their own expense. In the monasteries in India there are many “ students ” 
who are entrusted to the bhiksus and instructed by them in secular 
literature. On the one hand the “ students ” serve under priests as pages, 
on the other the instruction will lead to pious aspirations. It is, therefore, 
very good to keep them in as much as both sides are benefitted in 
this way.” 

These passages make it quite clear that arising out of the duty of 
the bhiksus to teach and spread their doctrines and of the relation of the 
teacher and pupil which the discipline of the order required, the Buddhist 
monastery had become a place where lived not only those who were studying 
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the Bnddhirt dootrmes with a tiow to ]ommg the order bat also those who 
had no intention of doing so but were residing only for the sake of secular 
knowledge and education This pracboa may hare been mflonoed by tne 
Brahminical schools which were open not only to young btflhnmnns hut to 
others of the twice-hom castes as weU. 

The Ohinese travellers furnish us with some idea of the curricula 
of studies earned ou lu these monastic schools Yuan Ohwang says 
that children began by leammg the alphabet and the aiddhir-astu, 
a pnmer of twelve chapters Then began the study of the five Vidyils — 
sahda vidya (grammar), Silpasthilna-vidya (arts and crafts), OhikitsS- 
vidya (medicine), HotuvidyO (logic), and Adhyatma vidytt (philosophy) 
I-Tsing gives more details , says he “ The name for the general secular 
literature in India is Vyakaraija, of which there are about five works, 
similnr to the Pivo Olassios of the Divine Land (Chma) 

I The 8i fan Ohwang (Siddha-composition) for beginners — This is 
also called Siddhurastu, signifying * Be there success ’ (Oh, lib ' oomploto be 
good luck !’) for, so named is the first seohon o^, this small (book) of 
learning ^ ) 

There ore forty-nine letters (of tho alphabet) which are combined 
with one another and arranged in eighteen soebons, the total number 
of syllables is more than 10,000 or more than 800 slokns ohildren 

learn this book when they aro sii years old and finish it in sii months 
This 18 said to have been originally taught by Maheswara-dova 

TT. Tho Sutra — Tho sUtra is tho foimdabon of all grammatical 
science. Tins name can bo translated by ' short aphorism ' and signifies 
that important principles are expounded in an abridged form It contains 
1000 filokas and is tho work of PUuinl Children begin 

to learn tho Sutra when they ore oiglit years old and can repeat it in 
eight months’ time 

ni — Tho Book on DhUtii — This consists of 1000 flokas and treats 
particularlv of grammatical rules It is as useful ns tho above Sulrn 
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lY. The Book on the Tlireo Khilas — Khila moans ‘wasteland’, so 
called because this (i)art of grammar) may be likened to the way in which a 
farmer prepares his field for corn. It may be called a book on the 
three pieces of waste land ; (1) Astadhatii consists of 1000 slokas ; 
(2) lYench’a (Manda of Mnnda) and consists of 1000 slokas ; (3) Unadi too 
consists of 1000 slokes (The first deals with cases and conjugations and 
the two others with the formation of words from root and sujBQx or 
suffixes). 

Y. Yritti“Sutra (Kasikavritti) — ^This is a commentary on the 

foregoing Sutra (i. c., Panini’s Sutra) It cites the text of 

of the Sutra and explains minutely its manifold meaning, consisting 

altogether of 18,000 slokas Boys of fifteen begin to study this 

commentary and understand it after five years. 

There thus seems to have been a long coiu’se of grammatical study of 
Sanskrit language, begimiing when a boy was six years of age and lasting 
tiU he was twenty, which was a preliminary to the study of higher subjects 
in the secondary stage of education But this profotmd study of 
Sanskrit grammar was of a higher rather than of an elementary type and 
it is curious that I-Tsing makes no mention of any arrangement for the 
teaching of reading and writing to the lads who were taking up this course 
I nor of the teaching of arithmetic. It would seem, however, not 
unlikely that when once the monasteries had begun to receive 
pupils who were not intending to join the community, the system 
might have been generally extended and to have catered even for 
children who only came to learn the three It’s and receive some simple 
religious instruction, and the analogy of Buddhist schools as they exist 
in Burma and Geylon even down to the present day would seem to 
confirm this. 

A description of the elementary education carried on in Bm’ma.in 
Buddhist monasteries as given by Lieutenant-General Albert Pytche 
may help us to form some pictxu’e of what the Buddhist elementary 
schools in India were probably like, though difference of country and 
lapse of time may have brought about many changes. “ It is almost the 
universal custom for Burmese parents in every class of life, to cause their 
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sons to enter the monasteries as novices, for the purpose of learning 
to read and "wnte As soon as the boys are able to read and irnte, 
religious hooks are put mto their hands, from which they imbibe religious 
notions and become acquamted with at least some portions of their cri^ 
Before a lad can ohtam the novitiate he must he at least 
eight years of age, and his entrance mto a monastery is a marked event 
m his Me. He proceeds through the streets to the monastery, dressed 
m the richest apparel his parents Can afford, ridmg on a horse gady 
capnsoned, or sitting m a handsome litter home on the shoulders of four 
or more men, with gold umhreUns held over thoir head, and accompamed 
by music and a large procession of kinsfolk and acquamtances On 
reaching the threshhold of the monastery, the postulant is dohvercd by 
his parents over to the Superior or Tsaya-dau, after whom ho repeats the 
two Buddhist formularies of the “Three Eefuges” (tun surana) and the 
ten ohhgations (das-sd) His head is then shaved and his fine secular 
dress is changed for the yollow-rohe From that time his identity is 
lost, he is subjected to monastto discipline the monastery becomes his 
homo and ho must go round every mommg with his alms-bowl and snhsut 
on the daily food that is given him The novices do not 

generally remain m the monasteries beyond a few years and then tlioy 
return to secular life , but in the event of thoir roraammg until they are 
twenty years of ago, they can then, if they wish it, receive full ordination, 
and become patsengs or professed memhors of tho order 

" Some hoys are hoarders, others attend tho monastery every day Tho 
instruction hogms by teaching a boy tho letters of tho alphabet written on 
a rough wooden slate. Those ho learns by shontmg them out at tho top 
of his voice Alt tho books which are Icamt are religious ones, and tho 
onmoulum indndos tho learning of Pali formulcn and prayers necessary 
for religious worship Tho life and sayings of Buddha and tlio JStakas 
are tho chief oiomonta of instruction The pupils repeat their lessons 
word for word after thoir teacher, ns tlioy sit in rows before him and chant 
after him all m tho same way 
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“ The monastic system in Bm'ma lias a practical interest from its being 
connected Trith national education. Every monastery has its school, where 
in harmony with the national religion are learnt the same lessons which 
have been taught from generation to generation for a couple of thousand 
years. On arriving at some obscure spot in the interior of the country, 
the first sign of life that often strikes the ear, is the murmuring sound 
proceeding from the monastery school ; and there is not a town or village, 
scarcel'J^ even a hamlet, I think, that has not at least one of such 
schools.”^®® 

1 In schools in Buddhist monasteries in Ceylon the condition of affairs 
'was very similar. There was generally a school attached to the pansal 
or residence of a Buddhist priest. The children did not all attend at the 
same period of day but as they had leisure went to the pansal to repeat 
their lessons and then returned home or went to their employment in some 
other place. The school was a mere shed open at the sides, with a raised 
[platform in one corner covered with sand on which letters were traced by 
[the finger of the child learning to write. Lessons were usually repeated 
^loud and were recited in a singing tone, several boys frequently joining 
fn chorus. The alphabet was fir&t learnt and was usually copied on tal 
Uaves ; after that the union of vowels and consonants. Then the pupil 
began to write the letters upon sand, holding in the left hand a piece of 
jvood to erase what had been written. The course of reading included 
'ibout fourteen books. (1) A name book which was a collection of names 
)f villages, countries, temples, caves, etc. ; (2) an enumeration of the 
rarious signs and beauties upon the person of Buddha ; (3) stanzas in 
lonour of Buddha, Truth etc., with some grammatical rules also ; (4) an 
jbccount of the birth of Ganesa, etc., ; (6) stanzas in praise of Buddha 
n Elu, Pali and Sanskrit ; (6) ISTavaratna (“The nine Jewels”) — a descrip- 
ion and eulogy of nine most precious things in the world, the principal 
f which is Buddha ; (7) Sanskrit proverbs with explanations ; (8) Sanskrit 
^nzas in honour of Buddha with explanation ; (9) Sanskrit stanzas 
pntaining the names of the last twenty- four Buddhas, etc. ; (10) Pali 
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stanias in honour of Buddhn , ( 11 ) Sanskrit stanins in honour of the Snn , 
(12) Sanskrit stanzas on the management of the voice in recitation, (18) Pali 
stanzas m honour of Buddha , (Idi) the Amamkosa or Sanskrit lexicon, 
with a Singhalese commentary There was a course of further studies for 
those Singhalese students who wanted to prepare themselves for the 
pnesthood or for the medical profession. 

In the pnmary schools attached to Buddhist monastenos education 
was imparted through the medium of Pah which was the language of 
the masses and not through Sanskrit as was the case in Brahmanio schools 
Once two bhikkhus named Tamelu and Tekula, brahimns by birth but 
converted to Buddhism, complamed to thoir lord that the priests ‘ differing 
in Imoage, in birth, m family' corrupted the language by them own 
dialect and offered thot they would put down his teachings into Sanskrit 
verso Gautama said to them “ Ton are not, 0 bhikkhus, to put the 
word of the Buddha mto Sanskrit vorso I order you 0 bhikkhus, 
to learn the word of the Buddha each in his own dialect.”^** 

In Southern India the Jama ascetics wlio established the Dignmhnra 
scot of Jainism m Tamil land, m Andhra and in Karnataka from tho early 
centuries of tho Christian ora onnohed tho throe vomaoular languages of 
those tlirco countries They did not use the modulated Prakrt forma 
like tho Buddhists hut uscu Sanskrit words m their unchanged or tatsama 
forms in vomnonlar writing and thus omhollislicd Tologu, Tamil and 
Kanarcso literatures They also wrote tho grammars of thcao local 
vornaoulnrs in Sanskrit. They again appear to liavo started elementary 
scliools for children, os strangely enough wo find in Andlirn, Tamil and 
Kamltaka and oven in MablrT^tra that tlio first sentence taught to 
children in unting vamamall is still tlio Jama salutation "Ora naninli 
Siddham" Tlio Tclogu people uso the formula "Ora namah 6 iT 3 ja, 
Siddham namah” “Tlio first part has been added subsequently by the 
Saivas m the South to ohlitorato tho influence of the Jamas when they 
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themselves started Matams and Pathsalas or primary schools in 
villages and towns.” “In Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “Sidhirastn” 
which is clearly Jain.^^® In Mah^*astra “ &’i Ganesaya namah ” is added 
to “Om namah Siddham.” These relics show that formerly the Jain 
ascetics took a great share in teaching children in the southern countries. 

The effect of Muhammadan domination upon these primary schools 
must have been very considerable. Muhammadanism, at any rate, helped 
the development of Indian vernaculars and might have given a great 
impetus not only to the teaching of vernaculars but also to instruction 
through them. But the growth of a large Muhammadan population might 
have lessened the number of such Hindu elementary schools and the use of 
Persian as the official language by the Muhammadan rulers made even 
Hindus resort to Muhammadan teachers in order to obtain a 
knowledge of this language and with it the possibility of obtaining 
Government employment. These Persian elementary schools must then 
' have become numerous in the Muhammadan period. As Abul Pazl, 
Akbar’s personal friend and minister says ; “In every country, but 
specially in Hindusthan, boys are kept for years at schools, where they 
learn the consonants and vowels. A great portion of the life of the 
student is wasted by making them read many books. His Majesty orders 
that every school-boy should jdrst learn to write the letters of the alphabet 
and also learn to trace their various forms. He ought to learn the shape 
and name of each letter, which may be done in two days, when the boy 
should proceed to write the joined letters. They may be practised 
for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose and poetry by 
heart and then commit to memory some verses to the praise of God or 
moral sentences, each written separately. Care is to be taken that he 
learns to understand everything himself but the teacher may assist him a 
little. He then ought for some time to be daily practised in writing a 
henyistich or a verse and will soon acquire a current hand. The teacher ■ 
ought specially to look after fire things, knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; the former lesson. If 
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tlua method of teaching he adopted, a boy ttiII leam in a month or cron 
in a day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people 
will get astonished. Every hoy ought to read books on morals, anthmotio, 
the notation pecnhar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of Government, 
medicine, logic, the tahl’I, riyJzl and itehj sciences and history , all of 
which may he gradually acquired In studying Sanskrit students ought 
to leam the ‘Vyakarana, Niyal, VedSnta and Patanjak No one should be 
allowed to neglect those things which the present time requires ” This 
passage, however, does not refer to Hmdu primary schools although 
it mentions Hmdu Sanskrit education But such schools no doubt 
oontmued to exist and would be used by the Hmdn tradmg and agnoultnral 
classes 

Pietra della Valle**® who visited India in 1623 thus desorihes a Hmdu 
primary school m South India — “In the meantime, while the bnrthens 
wore getting m order, I entertamed myself m the porch of the temple, 
hoholdmg httlo hoys learning onthmetio, after a strange manner, which I 
wiH here relate. They were four and havmg all taken the same 
lesson from the master, m order to get that same by heart and 
repeat likewise their former lessons and not forgot them, one of them 
singing musically with a certain contmu’d tone (which hath the force of 
makmg a deep impression upon tho memory) rooitod part of the lesson , 
as for example, "one by itself makes one” , and whdo ho was thus 
speaking, ho writ down tho same number, not with any kmd of pen, nor 
on paper hut (not to spend paper m vain) with his ilngor on tho ground, 
tho pavement being for that purpose strow’d all over with' very fine sand , 
after tho first liad wnt what lie sung, all tho rest sung and wnt down tho 
same thing together Tlion the first boy sung and writ down another part 
of tlio lesson , os for example “ two by itself makes two”, which all tho rest 
repeated in the same manner and so forward in order When tho pavement 
was full of figures they put them out willi tho hand and if need were 
strow’d it with new sand from a Iiltlo heap which thov had before them 
wliorowitli to write furtber And thus they did as long ns tho oicroiso 
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continu’d, in wMch manner likewise, they told me, they learnt to read and 
write without spoiling paper, pens or ink, which certainly is a pretty way.” 
Mr. William Adam in his Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal 
(1836-38)^^® mentions that one of the text-hooks used in the Hindu 
vernacular schools was Suhhankar’s rhyming arithmetic rules which he says 
were evidently composed during the existence of Muhammadan power, as it 
was full of Persian terms and reference to Muhammadan usages. This 
shows how even the Hindu elementary schools had to accommodate them- 
selves to some extent to the altered cii’cumstances which were brought 
about by Moslem rule. 


Edited by Rev. J. Long, p. 97. 



OHAIT^EE V 


aBCONBAET AOT) HIGHBE EDUOATION IN THE BEAEIIANIO BEATS 
OP IiEAENINS 

We have already seen that before the upanayana and the conunonco- 
ment of Vedio study the Hindu child did not pass his days idly hut 
receiTed an elementary training m the writing schools m one of which 
Gautama Buddha received his pnniary education But m earlier times 
the education of the child up to the ago of seven seems to have been 
more in the home than in these schools But later on when the religious 
ceremonials were heglnnmg to increase in complexity and the litoral 
sense of the hy mns was becoming foreign to the jieople m general, it 
became necosary to take precautions for securing and cstablishmg their 
sense ‘T?o attam these ohgeots" says Weber "those most conversant with 
the subject were obliged to give mstruotion to the ignorant and oirolos 
wore formed around them of travelling scholars who made pilgrimages 
from one teacher to onother according os they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning" 

Thus there gradually came mto omstonoc a largo mass of htoraturo 
composed by eminent teachers, containing explanations and discussions 
of various texts and aUusions and references to their appheation to rituals 
The Tajurvoda and the Brahmonos teem with discusBions of the moaning, 
significance and application to several Vodio passages **• Those disoussions 
and dissertations wore later classified and arranged under different heads 
The fiatapatha Brnhmnna mentions the Anuslsanaa which are 
commandments issued to the learners of the Tcda m conformity with tlio 
spirit of these texts , tho Vidy3s or mystic and saorod loro , VTkovakya or 
logic , Itibasa or legendary history , Purana or legendary loro , Nliasipsis 
or verses m commemoration of patrons and heroes , GTthUs or sententious 

niitorj oI IndUn LJlorfttnro — ^Webor, p £t 
X. 85, C 
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sentences. The Taittiriya Aranyaka has practically the same list but puts 
the two last together. ^ ® ® 

It is as a result of this process and fuidher specialisation of the various 
branches of learning that we have the systematisation of the Vedangas. 
The first reference to the Vedangas is to be found, I believe, in the term 
Anusasana, which occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana. Sayana explains 
the term as meaning the vedangas and his explanation is not inherently 
impossible, as the Vedangas were then already in the embryo, and it might 
be included under the general term anusasana, which literally means only 
studies and directions auxiliary to the study of the Vedic texts.^®^ 

The earliest of the Vedangas appears to have been Kalpa, which 
contains not only directions for sacrifices, as is usually believed, but 'also 
general rules of conduct and regulations in regard to study and teaching. 
It is mentioned in the ^vetasvatara Upanishad, ^ ® ^ for instance, that it 
was laid down in the early Kalpas that knowledge of the highest kind 
should not be imparted to one who was not calm and tranquil in spirit and 
who was not a son or resident disciple. The Nirukta was the crystallisation 
of the discussions stimulated by the spirit of enquiry prevalent in the 
age of ritualism. The riddle verses of the Atharvaveda represent probably 
the earliest step in this dii’ection. The Tajurreda has the expression 
“prasnam etc.” and the Brahmana has prasnin, abhiprasnin and prasna- 
vivaka — questioner, cross-questioner and answerer. There can hardly be 
any reference here to ‘parties in law-suit’ which is a gratuitous assump- 
tioni The significance is educational rather than legal. Prasna in course 
of time, came to denote a section or division of a thesis. Along with the 
prasnin of the Tajurveda and the Provachika of the Atharvan, we may 
take the Nirvachana of the Brahmana literature, which is certainly 
connected etymologically with Nirukta, the science of etymology. The 
best known work under this head is that of Yaska, who mentions no 

^atapafclia Brahmana X. 1 , Taitt. Aranyaka II 9 , Atharvaveda XV, 6 The meanings 
of these terms are clear from Taitt. Aranyaka I, 1, 1, 6 etc. 

As in Taitt Up 1, 1, 13. 
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fewer thaa a dozen predecessors of whom Anpamanyaya, AnmaTahha, 
^kapnni and Sthaulashthivi are otherwise known, 

Of the other Vedangas SikshS and Ohhandas are already in evidenoo 
through the eTolution of Vedio phonology and early works on Ohhandas 
are known to have existed, hearing the names of Ysska and Saitava and on 
Siksh3 as preserved m the MJTn dnkl sehooL The earhest of the existing 
works 18 that of Pingala N5ga on Metrics and of VySsa on Phonetics 
Vyakarana had a long history and development before the days of Paninl 
who mentions at least siity-four distmgnished predecessors In Tsska’s 
day the VySkarana school of Gsrgya stood m opposition to the Nairuktaka 
school founded by fokatayana Stages in the evolution of stellar astro- 
nomy are marked by the mention of lunar asterisms and years in the 
hymns , the solar year, intercalation and oycho years m the Brahmanns , 
and the references to planets, vague in the Brahmanas but clear m the 
Upanishads All this formed the subject-matter of Vedanga-Jyotisa 

As long as the six Vedangas consutod of short simple treatises there 
existed only Vedio schools But as the materials for the study of the 
subjects moluded m the six Angas aocnmnlated, such an enormous amount 
of matter would have to bo worked through by the intending students 
that it evidently became impossible for one student to acquire a mastery 
of all the subjects and so special schools arose for the study of special 
subjects Tho mombors of the former dovotod thoir energy to got full 
and accurate knowledge of the sacred texts together with tho accompanying 
Angas but took very little care to understand tho subject matter, so that 
they became "living libranos" , while tho specml schools taught thoir 
spoidnl subjects thoroughly and intelligently This is made clear by tho 
state of Hmdu loammg in modem times It is said that there are men 
called Vaidics who can recite whole volumes of tho Vcdlc texts But 
besides this there are specialists who have an export knowledge of some 
part of ancient learning such os the performance of sacrillccs, grammar, 
law or astronomy This specialisation must liavo begun In very early 
times, as tho work of grammarians like Plninl shows Thus wore formed 
special schools of grammar, law and astronomy 
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These special schools helped in the growth of a vast body of literature 
hearing on the Vedic texts which were further developed in the various 
schools of study and interpretation : — Sakhas, Yytihas and Oharanas. There 
were at least four different schools of Yedic interpretation, known to 
Yaska aitihasika, adhyatmika, adhiyajhika and svabhavika. The 
traditional learning was preserved and propagated by various families in 
different parts of the country. The patriarchal Gotras of the Aryas and 
the Kulas of spiritual teachers became special guardians of the composition 
of these schools and of the improvements effected by them in the 
arrangement and order of studies. In course of time, these gave place 
to new integrations of scholars — teachers and students — in the Oharanas. 
Each Oharana or school of Vedic study had its own arrangement of texts, 
its own manner of application of texts to rituals and its own rules 
for the conduct and discipline of its members. The relationship by blood 
characteristic of the Gotra was now replaced by one of cultural relationship 
and socio-religious observances. In a work named Oharanayavyuha (a 
catalogue of all schools or oharanas) there are mentioned five oharanas of 

the Rgveda, twenty-seven of the Black Tajurveda, fifteen of the White 

• 

Tajurveda, twelve of the Samaveda and nine of the Atharvaveda. 

In course of time the sacred books which had to be mastered by the 
student had increased to a huge bulk and it became necessary to condense 
their teaching into some convenient form. This literature is 

known as the Sutras. These Sutra schools multiplied rapidly and 

came to fall into three classes according to their subject of 

teaching. The ^rauta Sutra schools taught the details of ceremonials 

relating to Vedic sacrifices. Each Veda had its own ^rauta Sutras and 
the noteworthy teacher of them are Asvalayana and Sankhalayana 
belonging to the Hgveda, Latyayana and Brahyayana to the Samaveda, 
Baudhayana, Apasthamba and Hiranyakeshin to the Black Tajurveda 
and Kstyayana to the White Tajurveda. Next come the Bharma Sutra 
schools which taught the students the customs, manners and laws of the 
society. Then come the Grhya Siitra schools which taught the rights 
and obligations of the son, husband, the wife, the father etc., towards one 
another and set forth distinct rules for the conduct of each one. The 
present codes of Manu and Tajnabalkya grew up in one of these Bharma 
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Butra schools The Shulba Sutra sohools taught goomotry, purely as iras 
required for the preparation of saonflcial altars All those classes of Sfltra 
school branched oS from the school of Ealpa 

In oourse of tune there grew up the different schools of Hindu Law 
The notion that Hmdu religion is exclusively the source of Hmdu law 
IS mamly responsible for the idea too often entertamed that Hindu law 
IS incapable of growth but tho most superficial student of Hin du law 
will not fail to observe that m reality its history has been otherwise. 
Indeed the ohief agencies of this development have been custom and tho 
commentaries Those commentaries written either by kings like Aparaka 
of Kouknn or by learned Brahmins have twisted and tortured a text of tho 
Smrti according to the views of justice and practical utdity entertamed 
by thou? authors and acoordmg as these views have been accepted m one 
place and rejected m another, have grown up the different schools of Hindu 
law Thus Vijiljneswara, the author of tho Mit3ksar3, when discussing 
tho text prosonbing unequal shares for sons according to pnority of birth, 
lays down the general prmciple that practices expressly mculcatcd by tho 
sacred law-codes may become obsolete and should bo abandoned if opposed 
to puhho opinion So also N ilkan|Iin, the author of Mnyukha in disoussmg 
tho right of a Sodra to adopt expressly refers on tho authority of lus own 
father, to custom as justifymg hun in tho particular mtorprotation put 
by him on tho followmg text of Saunaka — "But a daughter’s son and 
a sister’s son arc aflUiatod even by Bodras” Again rolymg on custom ho 
comes to tho conclusion that a boy can bo adopted oven after marriage 

Professor Wintcrnitz*" has profoundod tho theory that tho Artliaslstra 
was onginaUi taught in tho schools of Dliarmashstra among tho 
" duties of tho king ’’ but at tho same time it bmnoliod off from tlie 
DliannnsTstm and was (aught in separate schools of Arthns.Htm, tho 
reason being that tho same teachers appear in tho Malnbhttrta and 
elsewhere as authors of both Dharmas-Vstras and Arthns.78tras But 
Prof "Wintcniilz ignores tho fact that Kautllva’s ArthasJstra itself 
refers to tlio oiistcnco of Vsrtn (Economics) and Bancla-nlli (Polity) as 
separate branches of Icaming nliich deielolicd very early in separate 
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schools and the Arthasastra and the Dharmasastra ntilised the results 
of the study of these two branches of learning in those schools. There 
are evidences in Kautilya’s Arthasastra showing that treatises on Polity 
made use of sutra style. This together with the existence of separate 
works on Polity, e, the Chanakyasutra and Brhaspatisutra make 
it very probable that there was a sutra period in the development of 
treatises on Polity just as these was a sutra period' in the development of 
the law-codes like that of Manu. It is not, therefore, likely at all 
that Arthasastras should branch off from the Bharmasastras, It was in the 
treatises on Bandaniti and Yarta that full treatment can be made of tlie 
subjects of Polity and Economics. The Bharmsastras made only a very 
meagre treatment of those subjects because their full treatment was not the 
province of a code of law. It would, therefore, be proper to hold the view 
that the Arthasastras and the Bharmasastras developed on parallel lines and 
just as the Bharmasastras had a sutra period, so also the branches of 
learning — ^Varta and Bandaniti — utilised by the Arthasastras passed through 
a similar sutra period and could well have been contemporaneous with 
the works of the corresponding stages of development of the Bharma- 
sastras. 

The growth of these special schools began not later than the 6th 
century B. 0.^®® It is thought that Law became a special subject of 
study at a somewhat later date than Grammar or Astronomy. But 
even in the Ramayana and in some of Bharmasutras there are traces 
that the specialisation had already begun. Thus in the Bamayana^®'^ 
we find a reference to professors of the Tattiriya branch and to students 
who are specialising in the Katha branch of Yedic studies. On the eve of 
his journey to Bandakaranya Bama _ ordered Lakshmana to make 
various gifts to such men living under his protection.^®® Beference 
to pandits who have specialised in Yedic learning, in the Puranas, 

Swara-lakshmana, in the science of music, in Ohhanda-lakshmana, 

• * 
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m Ssmudfk kksmana, m Tala, xn Astrology, in KalpasHtra, m sacrificial 
ceremonies, in Iiogio, in Grammar, etc , authors of books on a pamtmg 
(Ohitra Kabya praneta) is also to be found. Eama brought all 
of them m connection inth his sacrifice and then summoned Kusa 
and Laba to sing EamKyana m their presence ® Agam m Gautama^®* 
regarding the composition of the Pansad vre find that besides the 
men who have completely studied the Veda, there ore those who 
know the different DharmasQtros, besides the tEreo representatives 
of the first throe Sernas In Vasistha*®* and Baudhayana,’®* the 
three specialists are student of the MimSnsa, that is, one who knows 
the saonfioial rules, one who knows the Angas and one who recites 
the works on the sacred law In Manui®* those who know the Vedas 
are reduced to three and the speoiabsts are a Logioian, a lllmansaka, 
one who knows the Nmikta and one who rooites the insbtutes of the 
sacred law Similarly we find m Vnsi|tho Saiphita*®® the followmg 
speciahsts who along with others are called the sanctifiers of the rows 
of learned Brahmins — one who knows the text of the four snonfices 
(Asvamedha, Purushamedha, Sarvamoda and Pitrmedha), one who 
knows VSjasona (branch of the TThito Tajurveda), ono who knows 
the SIX Angas, one who knows Ohhandas (Vodio metro) and the 
brahmann who studies the sacred low treatises 

Those Vodio schools and Special schools wore run by a toaohor who 
admitted to his family as many pupils ns ho could manage Such toaohors 
were householders To thorn students came from all sides "ns water runs 
downwards, ns months go to the year” •*® In a hymn of the Bgvodn**’ 
there 18 a roforenco to such n school which compares the meeting together 
of the teacher and tho taught with tho gathering of the frogs la tho 
rnmy season — 
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‘"Each of these twain recclTcs the other kindly, 

wliile they are revelling in the flow of waters. 
TTheii the frog moistened by the rain spiings forward 

and Giecn and Spotty both combine theii’ voices. 
When one of these rcxioats the other’s language, as he who 

learns the lesson of the teacher, 
Your every limb seems to be growing larger, as ye 

converse with eloquence on the waters.” 

That such scats of learning continued to be popular down to the time of 
Harsa ^iladitya will be cvidciit from Bana’s Harsacharita where a province 
is described as being resorted to quite joyfully by multitudes of people 
“like a school by pupils”. Bana, greeted by his numerous relatives, on 

his return from Harsa’s com’t made among others the following enquii’ies ; 
“Do the boys pursue their studies at the proper time ? Is there the 

same unbroken daily application to the Veda ? The old earnestness in the 
practice of the art of sacrifice ? Are there the same classes in grammar 
exposition, showing respect by days not idly spent in series of emulous 
disscussions ? Is there the old logic society, regardless of all other occupa- 
tion ? The same excessive delight in the Mimansd, dulling all pleasure in 
other authoritative books ?” 

But the most important seats of learning were the Brahmanic 
settlements and in connection with them Parisads or assemblies of 
learned brahmins who gave decisions on all points connected with the 
Brahmanic religion and learning. These were in some respects 
like judicial assemblies^ and in others like ecclesiastical synods 
but as those who composed them were most of them also teachers, 
they corresponded to a certain extent to the associations of teachers 
in the Middle Ages of Europe which developed into Universities. The 
settlement of brahmins proficient in different branches of the ancient 
learning in various centres must have meant the gathering together 

Harsacharit — Cowell and Thomas, p. 71. 
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also of a nninber of students who wore receiving mstrnction from them, 
and thns these Pansads would form the nucleus of something 
corresponding to a Umversity In the BrhadHranyaka Upanishad^’* 
we read that Svetaketn went to the Parisad of the Paftohalns King 
Pravahana Jaihah was the memher of Pafiohala Panshad of scholars 
which he attended every day 

Mai Mnller says'” that according to modem writers a Parisad 
ought to consist of twenty-one brahmins, well versed m philosophy, 
theology and law But m early times it seems that a smaUer number 
would have been sufficient Acoordmg to Mann'’* “TVlintever an 
assembly of ten or three qualified brahmins, faithful to their duties, 
shall lay down as the law, must he accepted ns such Such an assembly 
shall consist of at least ten hrahmanas consisting of throe persons 
who each know one of the three pnnoipal Vedas, a Logician, a 
MimSipsaka, one who knows the Nimkta, one who recites the institutes 
of the sacrod law and three men belongmg to the first three nsrnmas 
One who knows the Yajnrveda, one who knows the Slmavoda shall 
he known to form an asscmhly consisting of at least three members 
and comjietent to decide doubtful pomts of law " According to 
Gautama'”’ "All matters of doubt should bo suhmittod to the 
dolihorationB of at least ton honest, greodless impartial men of wisdom 
of the following typo for settloment Four of them must bo brahmins 
woll-vorsed in the Vedas, one memher of good conduct from each of 
the foUowmg orders, vis , hrahmaotelnns, honsoholdors and vinapmstlins 
and throe men who know the dlftcront institutes of law A counod 
consisting of tho aforesaid typo is called a Parisad " According to 
Vaslstha "Pour men who each know ono of tho four Vedas, one 
who knows MlnanSJ, ono who knows tho Angus, a preceptor of tho 
snCTod law and three leading men of tho first three nbmmas constituto 
a Pansad consisting of at least ton (momhors) ” According to 
Baudhnynna'” "it shall consist ten members consisting of four men 
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who each know one of the four Vedas, one well-versed in Mimansa, 
one who knows the Angas and three hrahniins belonging to the first 
three asramas.” According to Yajnabalkya^'^® “Pour persons well-read 
in the Vedas and religious codes or a number of brahmins versed 
in the thi’ee Vedas, form a synod. Whatever this synod or a person 
foremost among those well-versed in spii’itual science declares is religion.” 
According to Parasara^'^^ “ An assembly consisting of thi’ee or five 
brahmins who are well-versed in the Vedas and Vedangas even without 
consecrating the sacred fire is called a Parisad. Even a single brahmin 
who is a muni with a knowledge of his self and devoted to prayers, 
performances of Vedic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may 
constitute a Parisad in his individual capacity. In the absence of 
five brahmins of the aforesaid type, an assembly consisting of brahmins 
who are content with their own profession should be regarded as a 

Parisad.” Purther we are told “ He who is weU-versed in the four 

« 

Vedas and Vedangas, who studies the scriptures and has got a mind fi-ee 
from all hesitations or waverings should be regarded as constituting the 
best Parisad in his individual self. In the absence of such a man, a 
council consisting of ten brahmana householders should be reckoned as 
a Parisad of the middling class.”^®® These details about the composition 
of the assembly are interesting as showing how specialisation in Vedic 
study had begun in very early times. It is equally interesting to find 
that not only were the different faculties represented in this nucleus 
of a University but even a student (brahmacharin) was a member of 
the Parisad. 

Some of the centres of learning were the hermitages of rsis or other 
learned men who retired to the forests in their old age. We learn from 
Buddhist literature that the Buddha after stealing away from his father’s 
palace went to the hermitage of one of the ascetics living in the forest near 
the Bajagrha hiUs, Alara Kalama b^ name. He taught Gautama the 
doctrine of nothingness. Gautama describes his progress thus : “Very 
speedily I learned the doctrine and so far as concerns uttering with mouths 
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and lips the words, “I know, I understand”, I and others with me knew 
the word of wisdom and anoient lore Then the thonght occurred to me 
"When AlSra EslSma declares "Having myself realised and known this 
dootrme, I abide in the attainment thereof”, it cannot aU be a mere 
profession of faith , surely Alara Ksl;ima sees and knows this dootrme ” 

Knowledge m ancient India was not a mere matter for memory, study 
or intellectual apprehension, it was something to be reahsed and lived. 
Thus the Buddha strove hard to reach ns far as his teacher m that dootrme 
so as ultunatoly "to dwell in the attamment of a knowledge and realisation 
thereof” He achieved success m hia efforts in no long time, whereupon 
his teacher unable to contam himself, burst out ns follows “Happy 
fnend, are wo , yea, doubly happy, m that wo look upon such a 
venerable one, such a feUow-asootio as thee 1 The dootrme which I 
know, that thou knowost , and the dootrme which thou knowest, that I 
know As I am, so art thou , as thon art, so am I Dome friend, you and 
I together lead this company of asootios" Thus did tho tcoobor put his 
pupil "on a perfect level with himself, so hononrmg him with oxccodmg 
groat honour” But Gautama could not remain satisfied with that doctrine 
and scckmg the highest good, tho mcomparahlo path to Poaoo Supremo, ho 
sought another tenohor and wont where dwelt Uddnka, tho disoiplo of 
Hnma and tlins addressed him “I wish, fnond, to load tho nsootio lifo 
undir this disoiidino and doctrine" As hoforo ho “spocdily acquired this 
doclrino so far ns concerns iip-profossion" and later on aolnovcil sufllciont 
mastery to ho able "to abide m a realisation and knowledge of tiio 
dootnno” and was treated by his teacher ns fully his equal "Willi tho 
knowlogo and framing m Yoga received from Ins hrfihmann teachers, tho 
Buddha then resolved to depend upon himself for ins further progress and 
retired to the jimglos of Hruvoll near tlio present temple of Bmlli Gnv3 
There ho "spied a beautiful scoluded spot among tho trees, witli a pleasant, 
sliallow clear-flowing nver close bj, casilj acccssihlo, with field and 
pastures all around” and immediately stltlcil down saying "this suits well 
for oflorl” Earlv Buddlnsm with its schomo for self-suppression was 
not dead to tho objcctiic beauty of Nature as an old to llio tuner spiritual 
life 
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An idea of tlie free academic life and the variety and catholicity of 
studies in these hermitages vrill be evident from the description given in 
the Mahabhdi’ata of the hermitage of Eanva. - It was situated 
on the bank of the Malini river and there many rsis were reciting the 
hymns of the Rgveda and many others were singing passages from the 
Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. In another part of the hermitage 
rsis who had seen the end of various sastras like the PiU'anas, Nyaya, 
Tatva, Atmaviveka, ^ahdasastra, the Yedas with their Vedangas and who 
were weU-versed in the science of matter with its actions and qualities, 
in the speech of bii’ds and lower animals were discussing with one other the 
subtle points of their respective branches of study, followers of Buddhism 
also were studying their own sacred texts. 

The rsis whodived in these hermitages were not all lonely recluses 
or celibate anchorites cut off from the soceity of women and the family. 
Some of them formed family groups, living with their wives and 
children, but not pursuing wealth or fame or material advancement 
like ordinary householders. Thus they lived in the world but were 
not of it. They had fr’equent touch with the cities and the royal court 
by means of respectful invitations to the domestic ceremonies of the kings 
and rich men and the visits made by the latter to their hermitages in a spirit 
of pilgrimage. Their pupils included their owu children and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the hermits, shared their toils, 
studied under them and served them like their own sons. Then after 
finishing their education they would bow dowu to the guru, pay their 
dakshiiia and come to the busy world to take places among the men 
of action. In the calm of these sylvan retreats learning was thus 
fostered by the rsis who were maintained in learned leisure partly 
by their pupils’ foraging in the woods and fields and partly by the gifts 
of kings and rich householders. 

These hermitages were, indeed, as effectual for the promotion of 
knowledge as the cathedrals of Mediaeval Europe, but without the 
unnatural monachism of the latter. Lecky^®^ thus remarks about 

Adi Parva, 70th Adhyaya. 

History of European Morals, cabinet'edition, II. 137, 334-35. 
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and lips the words, "I know, I understand**, I and others with mo knew 
the word of wisdom and ancient lore Then tho thonght occurred to mo 
*'\Vhcn Al3ra TC i l i rma declares * Hanng myself realised and known this 
doctnno, I abide m tho attainment thcrcor*, it cannot all bo a mere 
profession of faith , surely Atira Kstima sees and knows this doctrine.** 

Knowledge m ancient India was not a mere matter for memory, study 
or mtollectual apprehension, it was something to bo realised and lived 
Thus tho Buddha strove hard to reach as for ns his teacher in that doctnno 
so as ultimately "to dwell In tho attainment of o knowledge and realisation 
thcrcor* IIo achieved success in his efforts in no long timo, whereupon 
his teacher unahlo to contain himself, hurst out ns follows ‘Happy 
fnond, nro wo , yea, doubly happy m tliat wo look upon such a 
Tonomhlo one such a follow-ascetic ns thco 1 Tho dootnno whicli I 
know, that thou knowost , and tho doctnno which thou knowest, that 1 
know As I am so art thou , ns thou art, so am I Como friend, you and 
I together lead this company of ascetics** Tlius did tho teacher put his 
pupil "on a porfect lovcl with himself, so honounng him with decoding 
great honour** But Gautama could not remain satisfled with that dootnno 
and seeking tho highest good, tho incomparahlo path to I*caco Supreme ho 
sought nnolhor teacher and went where dwelt Uddaka tho disciple of 
B3ma and tlilis addressed him “I wish fnend to lead the nscetio life 
under this discipline and doctrine*' As before ho "spccdilv ncquirid this 
doctrine so far as concerns lip protc« ion* and later on aclilcvnl sufllciont 
maslorr to ho able to abide in a realisation and knowlcilgc of the 
doctnno** and was treated by his teacher ns fullv his equal It ith tho 
knowlogo and training in Toga receive I from Ids brahmans teaclicrs tho 
Buddha then resolved to depend upon hims,lf for his further progress an 1 
retired to the jungles of Uruvell near the present ti mple of Bmlh Gav“ 
There ho "spied a beautiful secliihsl spot among the trees with a |deasant 
shallow clear-flowing river close ha nsily accsssihlr with dell and 
pastures all nnoind" and immellatelr SI tllel down saving (his «iii(s well 
for effort* Farlv Buddhism srith its scheme for self-siipprci Ion was 
not di-ad to the objective beauty of 'salute as an aid to I’le inner spiritual 
life 
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An idea of the free academic life and the variety and catholicity of 
studies in these hermitages will be evident from the description given in 
the MahahhdXata of the hermitage of Kanva. ' It was situated 
on the hank of the Malini river and there many rsis were reciting the 
hymns of the llgveda and many others were singing passages from the 
Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. In another part of the hermitage 
rsis who had seen the end of various sastras like the Puranas, ISTyaya, 
Tatva, Atmaviveka, ^ahdasastra, the Vedas with their Vedangas and who 
were well-versed in the science of matter with its actions and qualities, 
in the speech of hii'ds and lower animals were discussing with one other the 
subtle points of their respective branches of study. Followers of Buddhism 
also were studying their own sacred texts. 

The rsis who -lived in these hermitages were not all lonely recluses 
or coHhate anchorites cut off from the soceity of women and the family. 
Some of them formed family groups, living with thou* wives and 
children, hut not pursuing wealth or fame or material advancement 
like ordinary householders. Thus they lived in the world hut were 
not of it. They had frequent touch with the cities and the royal court 
by means of respectful invitations to the domestic ceremonies of the kings 
and rich men and the visits made by the latter to their hermitages in a spmt 
of pilgrimage. Their pupils included their own chUdi’en and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the hermits, shared their toils, 
studied under them and served them like their own sons. Then after 
finishing their education they would bow down to the guru, pay their 
dakshina and come to the busy world to take places among the men 
of action. In the calm of these sylvan retreats learning was thus 
fostered by the rsis who were maintained in learned leisure partly 
by their pupils’ foraging in the woods and fields and partly by the gifts 
of kings and rich householders. 

These hermitages were, indeed, as effectual for the promotion of 
knowledge as the cathedrals of Mediaeval Europe, but without the 
unnatural monachism of the latter. Lecky^®^ thus remarks about 
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tho colibalo clergy of tho Catholic world “ Tho clfect of tbo mortiGcation 
of tho domestic affections upon tho general character was prohahlr 
very pernicious In Protestant countries where the mairfago of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of tho 
greatest and most unequivocal boncllts ^owhcre docs Christianity 
assiune a more beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle 
clerical households which stud our land, constituting ns Coicndgo 
said, 'the ono idyl of modem hfo* tho most perfect tvpo of domestie 
peace, tho centre of civilisation in the remotest village 
Among the Catholic pnesthood, on tho other hand, where tho vow 
of celibacy u faithfully observed, a character of a different trpo is 
fi rmed which with very grave and dcadiv faults corahmes somo of tho 
noblest oicollenccs to which humanity can attain ” This cnl was avoided 
in Ancient India 

Tho Sanskrit poets like Kalidls, Bhabahhnti and others lovo to depict 
tho hcautifol surroundings of these hermitages and tbo iimplo life of 
their inhabitants m contact with both animate and inammato ^aturc Tlio 
Parasaio Saqihitfi describes tho BadanUlsrams of Paresam, son of 
Sakn, father of tho holy VyOsa, thus ‘ Trees of wonderful fmlt and 
foliago enhanced tho bcautv of that holy forest where fountains and 
nrulcts of crvstal flow ran bahhUng into sacred pools Hcnli of deer 
were found to roam about and birds of beautiful plumage were heard to 
join tholr melodious notes in a chorus of harmony" It Is alio a 
noteworthy fact tlrnt in cacli of the places of preaching and places of 
his retreat tho Buddlia preferred tho forest near liv to Uie city itself 
Thus at IWjagflm ho would reside m tho Veluvana or "iasllrata or tho 
Uruvcla village , at Srtvaitl there were the famous Jetavana and its 
clahoratilv constructed vllara as well as the Puhharama at KnuiCmhI, 
ho had tho ahosit3r3ma at his disposal at t aisall he hail the Mnlarona 
witli its KiiLlgara halt and for liii second resHenee the mango-goiro 
or AmrapSll at P3va ho would star In Chun Is s mamro-grorc KapIlJrastu 
lias its ^yngTodlla grove ant Benares hat Its deer-park si Mpatana 
Ucnce Hie remar k of Dr Hahin lr4ii:il’i »»* \ m-at wnalerfiil thin? 
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{hat wo notice in Imlm is {lint (hero the forest, not the tovrn, is the 
fonntain-hc'ul of civilisation. ‘Whorever in India its earliest and most 
nonderful nianifoslatious nro noliccd, iro find that ilicrc men have not 
come into so close a contact ns to he rolled or pushed into a compact body 
or mass or whole. There, trees and plants, rivers and lakes, had an 
ample opiioriiinity to live in close relationship with men. In these 
forests, though there was human society, there was enough of open space 
or aloofness; there was no jostling. Still this aloofness did not produce 
an inertness in the Indian mind ; on the other hand it rendered it all the 
brighter. It is the forest that has nurtiu'cd the gi’cat ancient sages of 
India, the Ycdic and the Buddhistic. Not only the Vcdic rsis 
hut Lord Buddha also preached in many woods of India. The royal 
palace had no room for liim, it u as the forest that took him into its lap. 
The current of civilisation that flowed from the forest inundated the whole 
of India 

Here is an Indian ideal that it would he well to revive, for this 
planting of universities in the midst of great cities is European and not 
Indian. Oxford and Cambridge alone in England have kept up the 
tradition of their Ai’yan forefathers. The modern " Civic Universities ” as 
they arc called, arc planted in the midst of the most tumultuous, 
hurrying noisy cities in England. Not from them will come sublime 
philosophies or artistic master-pieces, but they will doubtless produce 
men of inventive genius, miracles of machinery, new ways of annihilating 
space. But in a country in which a man is valued for what he is, not 
for what ho has, in which a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth, the Indian ideal is the most suitable. The 
essence of that Ideal is not the forest as such hut the being in close touch 
with Nature ; to let her harmonies permeate the consciousness and her 
calm soothe the restlessness of the mind. Hence it was the forest, 
which best suited the typo and the object of the instruction in the days 
which evolved rsis ; instruction which aimed at profound rather than 
at swift and alert thought ; which cared not for lucid exposition by the 
teacher, but presented to the pupil, a kernel of truth in a hard shell, 
which he must crack unassisted with his own strong teeth if he would 
enjoy the kernel ; if he could not break the shell, he could go without 
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tho frmt, uutruction which thought less of on nconmulation of facts 
poured out into the papd’s memory than of the drawing out m him the 
faculty which could disooTer the truth, hidden beneath a mass of 
irreloToncies , of such frmtful study the Hmdu Asrama m the forest is 
the symbol” * • ‘ 

K(im*la Lectaroi, lP2&--Aimie Bewaat pp 26-27 




CHAPTER Vr. 

THE OEGANISATION OF SECONDAEY AND HIGHEE EDTJOATION IN THE 
beahmanio seats of LEAENING. 

An idea of the educational organisation of the Brahmanic seats of 
learning can he formed fi’om an intelligent study of the Brahmanas and 
the ITpanishads but more fully from that of the ^rautasutras, the 
Grhyasutras, the Hharmasutras and the Hharmasastras. 

§ 1. — TEE IMPOETANOE OF A TEACHEE IN EDEOATION. 

The Upanishada fully recognise the futility of mere self-study. In 
the Katha Upanishad the teacher is represented as indispensible to 
knovrledge : “ Apart from the teacher there is no access here The 

Mundaka Upanishad says “Let him in order to understand this, 
take fuel in his hand and approach a Guru who is learned and dwells 
entirely in Brahman Again, “ Hot hy self-study is the atman realised, 
not by mental power, nor hy amassing much information That a 
teacher is necessary to disperse the mist of empirically acquired knowledge 
from oiu’ eyes is explained beautifully in the following passage from the 
Chandogya Upanishad : ^ ® ® “ Precisely, my dear Sir, as a man who has 
been brought blind-fold from the country of Gandhara and then set at 
liberty in the desert, goes astray to the east, north or south, because he 
has been brought thither blind-fold and blind-fold set at liberty; but 
after that some one has taken off the bondage and has told him “ In this 
direction GandhSra lies, go in this direction ”, instructed and prudent, 
asking the road from village to village, he find his way home to GandhSra; 
even so the man, who in this world has met with a teacher becomes 
conscious, * To this (transitory world) shall I belong only until the time 
of my release, thereafter shall I go home,”. In the ^atapatha Samhita ^ ® 
we are told that “ the pilferer of learning-and books is horn dumb In 
the Mahdhharata there is a story of Tavakrta who studied the 
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Vedas withont a Qnru and then had to suffer a lot of misery for 
that Indeed the Vedas cannot ho weUrcad oron from more boohs 
(because of the aooonts), much less learnt Vrom a teacher alone ono 
can learn the proper pronunciation Hence it became the custom that 
only from a teacher one should learn and the people boliovod that the loro 
learned from a teacher could alone bo snccossfnl and bonofloial. 

§ 2 — THE SEIECrnON AKD ADMISSION OP STUDENTS 
Tlicre was the custom of soleoting students for admission into the 
school According to llanu the teacher should select only ton classes 
of pupils for instruction — the son of one’s teacher, one who did personal 
service, ono who taught some other subject, a good man, a man pure in 
mind and heart, a reliable fnond, ono oapiblo of comprehending 
and applying the knowledge acquired, a patron and a recluse 
IJsanlt Baqihita says "An Aohlrya’s son, ono who wishes to 

hear attentively, ono who has given knowledge (in any other subject), 
a virtuoua person, a person pure in body and mind, a relative, ono who 
is capable of understanding the senpturos, ono who is hboral m giving 
away money, a good man and a kinsman — these ton shonld bo taught 
nccordmg to the rules of religious teaching A Kshatnya who ir 
grateful, shorn of maUco, intelligent and always doing good , a Vaisvn 
endowed with similar qualillcations, a grateful Bitihmann, a non 
injuring BrJhmana, on intoUigont Brnhmana and a Bruhmana iloinf 
good unto all — those six should also bo taught by the leading twicc-horr 
ones Even though it bo quite contrary to the ostabllsbed rules 
of religious instruction, when a Blpra, invested with the sacred tlircad 
by another, comes ho should bo taught Instruction in tlio Vedas 
slionld ho given to those onlv and not to any one die , so it is said ' 
According to VnjQab3lk-ya SniphitJ *** "The grateful, the submissive the 
intelligent, the pure those who do not suffer from mental and phviical 
ailments, those who arc shorn of jealousy, the good nntiircd, those who are 
clever in serving friends, those who dtstnhutc learning and rtetics are 
worthy of receiving religious instructions" According to Sukrlclaryn'*’ 
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“ one should, educate his own child as well as other’s children but nc 
the offenders Prom Usana Samhita we learn that the student usei 
to live in the house of his teacher without being taught for some time 
During this period the teacher had enough opportunity to test or ^ 
his pupil. He would give him instructions in Vedic study only whe 
he thought the pupil fit for it. If the pupil had anything wrong 
his conduct the teacher during this one year would correct him his 
faults and then teach him. The Indian teacher was thus not a believer 
in malang higher education open to all , he imparted instruction to a 
student only when he was duly qualified for it by his character and capacity, 
by his heredity and environment. To those times may be applied the 
observations made recently by Lord Hugh Cecil * “ Uniformity is the 

essence of any and every system, whereas infinite variety and infinite 
irregularities are the characteristics of people. The only education, 
therefore, that deserves the name or is really beneficial, is that which 
ministers to individual capacity and personahty. When that connection 
and response are lacking, teaching and being taught are a funeral waste of 
time.” ^ ® ^ 

' § 3 . — THE INITIATION CEREMONY : THE SYMBOL OE ADMISSION 

AS A STUDENT. 

In the Atharvaveda ^ ® ® there is a mystic hymn which describes the 
Sun or the primeval principle, under the figure of a Brahmana 
student who brings firewood (samidh) and alms for his teacher. 
This offering of sacrificial fire to a teacher became the regular way by 
which a youth sought to be recognised as his pupil and implied a desire 
to partake in his domestic sacrifice and to accept the duty of helping to 
maintain it. This is the earliest reference to Upanayanam In the 
Satapatha BrShmana we are given a line of teachers who have transmitted 
the sacrificial science to that time This line is traced back to 
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Prajlpati (the creator) and Brllimann students are spoken of as guarding 
their teacher, his house and cattle, lost he should he token aUTvy from 
them There are references also to a lad going to a teacher uith 
firerwood in his hand and asking to become his pupil This hook contains 
an account of the TJpanayana (initiation) ceremony of a BrSlminna 
student Ho 18 made to say to tho preceptor “I havo -como for 
hrahmacharya (studentship) , lot mo ho a brahmaolcirl (student) ” Tho 
request to ho received by the preceptor was to ho duly made t e , accord 
mg to tho Brhadlranyaka TJponishad with tho words “ tTpaimyahnm 
vahantam”“°® Before receiving him tho teacher makes enquiry 
mto his name, hia birth and family Satyaksma Jabnla going to 
Gautama Il3ridrumata said to him ‘ I wish to become a hrahmnch3rm 
with you Sir klay I come to you, Sir ? ** Ho said to him '* of what 
familv arc you, mv friend?”*®® Tho manner of enquiry shows that 
it was made m a very indulgent fashion and tho uncertainty regarding 
his parentage was not m actual practice admitted as a bar to the 
teacher’s acceptance of tho pupil 

The duties pertammg to his new life arc now impressed upon tho 
student ' Put fuel into flro Oloanso internally with water Do scrvica 
Bo not sleep in day-timo ’*®* Ho was enjoined to move along tho Suns 
coiurso after Him syraholiaing tho teaching to follow In aturo and her forces 
ns far as popsiblc Ho was made to tread on a stono , ho was to ho ‘ firm 
like a stono and overcome his foes — tho temptations witiiin and tho 
slanderers without Tho food taken hy him wos to make him ' ttrong, 
long-lived and coicrcd iritii splendour The teacher llitn touches tho 
cheat of tho hoy intli his dngers iipwnisls and reposts tho words*®* “Tl»y 
heart shall dwell in my heart , my mind thou shall follow with all tli) 
heart mav Bfhospatl join thto to me ” * To mo nlono thou shalt nillicro. 

In mo thv thoughts shall dwell Upon me thv vcncmtion shall ho hent 
IVlicn I speak thou shnlt he silent,” '"May I ho dear in thee , kins 
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dwell here in breat.li and life ” After these prayers for concord the teachc 
bestows on him the Idcssing, “ The bliss in winch the Eire, the Sun, the 
Moon and the TVaters go their way, even in that bliss go thou that way. 
Tliou hast become the pnpil of Breath. May Jndra, Saraswati and the 
Aswins bestow intelligence on thee.” Eor himself, the teacher prays that 
be may through liis pupil, “ become ricli in holy lustre.” The ceremonial 
as equally impressive in all the texts ; the only point of differenee is that 
instead of styling him “ the pupil of life ” one text has the reading “the 
pupil of Kama.” 

In course of time the sacred tliread came to be used for the performance 
of sacrifice.^ In the l^atapatha Biahmana-^^ it is told that the 
god and the father went to Prajapati, wearing the 'sacrificial cord’ : and also 
in the Ivaushitaki Upauishad - ^ ^ the all-conquered Kaushitaki adores the 
Sun at its rise haWng put on the ‘sacrificial cord’ The spu’itual significance 
of the details of the IJpanayana ceremony is thus indicated in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana “ The teacher lays his right hand on the head of the pupil 

whereby he becomes pregnant witli him - ^ ^ and then in the third mght the 
embryo issues out of the teacher and being taught the Saviti’i obtains true 
Brahmanhood ”.215 <c jp.g ^ divine creature born fi’om his teacher’s 

mouth”." Samkha Sanihita says “Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Yaisyas 
arc the three twice-born castes . their second bu’th takes place on the occasion 
of putting on the gii’dle of sacred rush. On his second birth symbobsed 
by the wearing of the sacred girdle, the preceptor of a Brahmana, 
Ksliatriya or Vaisya who imparts the Gayatri Mantra, should be regarded 
as his father, while the Mantra itself should be looked upon as fulfilling the 
office of his mother. Until the commencement of his study of the 
Yedas, a Brahmana continues in the status of a Sudra , he becomes a 


^amkhyayana, IV, 4, 2. 

It was called the ‘Y'a]nopabrta’ i e , the sacrificial cord The followers of Avesta also 
uses such a cord at the worship of Fire. 
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a 1 C Pop fuller explanations see Sayana’s commentary. 
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•njlpati (the creator) and Brjlimnnn students sre spaken of na grtsiding 
icir teacher, his lioutc and cattle lest he should hi. taken nsrar from 
lem There are references also to n lal eoine to a teacher with 
rCTTOod m his liand and nshing to hecome Ins pupil Tins book contnini 
n account of the Upanavana (mitialion) ceremonv of a Dinhmana 
Ludent Ho 15 made to sav to tlio preceptor 1 have ■come for 
rahmachnrva (studentship) kt me ho a hrahmach'rl (student)" Tlic 
ciincst to ho recctrcd hj- tlic preceptor was to ha diilj- matte i e nccont 
ngto the Brlmdurnnvaha Lpanishad with the words Upaimvaham 
rahantam Before tcccirins him the teachrr makes rnyiiirr 

nto his name his Iiirlli and familv Satvaknroa J-blla {.oinj, to 
Clautama Hundriimala said to him I arish to liceomL a hrahmachUrin 
with VQu, Sir ifav I come to j-ou Sir?" He said to turn ' of what 
familv aro \oii mv friend ?'*** TJio manner of cnijuirv shows that 
it was made m a verv indulgent fashion and the iincertalntv renSnllng 
his parentajo was not in actual prnclico admittol as a bar to the 
tcachcr'a acceptance of tlio pupil 

The dutie‘3 pertainin, to his new life are now imprc'ctl upon the 
student ‘ Put fuel Into (Ire Cleanso mtcmallv with water Doserilci 
Do not sleep in davlimc lie was ciijolne<l to more abin., the tuns 

course after Him svmholifing tlio leaching to follow Nature and lirr fom-a 
as far ns jhi sihlc He was made to Irrad on a stone he was to be * firm 
like a stone’ and overcome bia foes — the Irntptaliuns within ami the 
slnmlcrcrs without Tlio food taken bj- him sras to make (um strong, 
long-llsed and covirc-l with splendour Thi teaelirr tluii toiiclu-a the 
chest of the tin) with Ilia fincers iipwanls airl rrp ats the wt rl« ’“* TJiJ" 
heart shall dwell in mv heart , ra) mind thou il all f llnw with all thy 
heart . mav Brliaspatl join Hire to me To me alone tbrni •’ alt adl '•la- 
in me tliT tlioliphta shall dwell lipn tre lbs senersti m s' alll e b r!. 
1\ ben 1 speak tliou shall be silent ' tfajr t be drar I ■ l! v I ‘ * 
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Uvlco-bora atlot that " Vyl« Sa-phita »• say» “ Brabmamu, KahaW 
and VaUyaj are caUod tbo twlco-bora Tboir first birth tatos nlaco when 
they arc dolhorod of their mother's womb, their second, when they duly 
aecupt Qlyatrl Mantra from thoir prccoptora " Yaslstha Saiphitil '‘o 
savs 'Their first birth is from thoir mother and tho second from the 
mvcstituro of tho sacred girdle There (i e m tho second birth) 
Sivitrl IS tlio mother and tho procoptor is said to bo tho father 'Thcr 
call tho preceptor tbo father boeauso ho giTCs instructions m tho Veda. 
They guoto tho following oiamplo — Indeod tho nnlo energy of a 
man Icamod in spiritual scloneo, is of two sorts, that which is abovo tho 
naVcl and tho other such is situated below , through that which is above 
tho navol his offspring is produced when ho mvosts ono with tho sacred 
thread and maltos him holy By that which resides beiow his naveb 
tho chiidrcn of his body arc produced on thoir mother BieTeforo they 
should never say to a Srotrija who teaches the Veda Thou art 
dostituto of a son Ibrlt quotes tho following Torso — “ There is no 
lohgioua nto for a ohild of tho twico-bom beforo ho has boon invested 
with tho sacred girdle His condnet shall bo known as equal to that of 
a Sadra before his now birth from tho Veda, (Tho abovo prohibition 
relates to all ntes cucopt those conncclod with hbotions of water tho 
exclamation SwnhJ and tho rites to dopartod names) Vishnu SniphitJ “ ■ ® 
says ' Tbo birth of a child in its mother’s womb through the muon of 
its parents, out of carnal desiro is a mere orgamo ezisteiioo, which ho 
has in common with tho boasta. Tho birth which his teacher oonversant 
with tho Vodas effects for him by uttering the Ssvitrl Mantra is tho 


only true, donthlosi, deeayless constenco 

In tho older Uponlshads wo come across the prohibition to oommnni 
onto a doctrmo or coromony to ony ono except a sou or a pnpd adopted 
bv tho nto of Upanoyanam. According to tho Aitareya Aranyaka ^ tho 
mvsUcal meaning of the combinations of letters must be “ oonunnmeated 
to no ono who Is not a pupil who has not been n pupB for a whole year 
who docs not proposo himself to bo a teacher Agam the Ohandogya 
Bpam^had *" states “A father may therefore, toll that doctnne (a s 
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the cloctrmo of Brahman as the sun of the universe) to his eldest son or 
to a worthy pupil. But no one should tell it to any body else, even 
if ho gave him the whole sea-girt earth, full of treasime”. In the 
Brliadliranyaka IJpanishad we are told that the ceremony of the 
mixed di'mk, must ho communicated to none hut a son or a pupil. 
Similarly the Svetasvatai’a IJpamshad ^ ^ ^ says : “This highest mystery 
in the Vedanta delivered m a former age should not he given to one 
whose passions have not been subdued nor to one who is not a son 
or who IS not a pupil”. And the Maitruyaniya TJpamshad : ^ ^ ^ “ Let 
no man preach this most secret doctrmo to any one who is not his son 
or his pupil ” So great was the importance put on this IJpanayanam that 
accoiding to Vishnu Samhita “to suffer one’s self to remain uninitiated 
beyond the proper age-limit (vratyata) is one of the Upapatakas ”, and 
“ such a Viatya is to he avoided ” ^ ^ ^ Manu - - ® speaks in the same strain * 
“ A Biahmana oven in time of distress, must not hold any connection 
with these Viatyas, not duly expiated according to regulation, either 
by marriage or by Vedic study ” 

TV e accordmgly find men and gods takmg fuel in them hands and 
suhmittmg to the conditions of pupilage. The Ohandogya IJpanishad 
relates how Indra himself was ohhged to live with Prajapati as a pupil 
for 101 years in order to obtain the perfect mstruction In the 
Kausitaki Upamshad Arum takes fuel in his hand and becomes a 
pupil of Oitra Gafigyayam In the Brhadaranyaka Garga says to 
Ajdtasatru- “ Then let me come to you as a pupil” In the Prasna 
IJpanishad Sukesas, Satyakama, Sauiyayanm, Kausalya, Vaidarbhi 
and KahandMn take fuel in their hands to become pupils of PippaMa 

At the same time the evidence seems to mdicate that a formal 
pupilage was not absolutely hmding m the earher period Thus in the 
Ohandogya 2 33 it is merely said that “the knowledge which is gained 
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from a tcachor (m opposed to supomatuxal instruction by beasts, flro, 
gooso or ducks) leads moat corlalnly to the goal ” In another passage •** 
tbo ting Asrapati, instructs tho six bitihmnnai who approach him with 
fuclm their hands anupanlya { e, 'without first admitting them os 
his pupd or demanding any propamtoiy ntes" In atill another passage 
wo read 'There lived onco flvelakotu Amnoya. To him his 
father (UddMaka, the son of Aruna) said Svotakotu, go to school, for 
there 18 none belonging to our rnco darling who not having studied 
the Veda IS. ns it were, a brahmann by buth only From this remark 
it may reasonably bo inferred that at that tiiM entrance upon the hfe 
of a brahniana student while it was a coniniondablo custom was not 
yot universally enjoined upon brlhninnas. Agam m tho Bj-hadaranyaka 
Yajdabalkya instructs Uis wife klaitrcyl when she was not strictly his 
pupil ho also teaches King Janaka •*! whan ho was not strictly bis 
pupil , ho also imparts knowledge on tho deepest problems (s y m tbo 
conversation with Qirgl) •** in tbo prosonoo of a nnmercus aielo of 
hoators and only oicoptionally, whoa ho desures to explain to Artabhags 
thomystory of tho seals transmigration, does he retire with him 
Into privacy 

It 18 also oTidont from the passages just cited that it waa possdhle 
in those days for a man to rcccivo instruction from his father or from 
other teachers Svetoketu did both The Satapatba Brabmana •** 

shows that tho Bnhmana was expected to instruct hiB own ion m both 
study and spintual ritual and furnishes on illustration of this in Varuna, 
tbo teacher of bis son Btij-gu. This fact is also homo out by tho 
ovidonco of some of tho names m tho Taipsa Brahmana of tho Sama 
Yoda and the Vaipsa or list of tonohers of tho S 3 jpkhy 3 yana Aranyoka.*** 
It should however bo noted that these Yaipsas and those of tho 
Satapatha Brahmana also show that a father often preferred that his 


son should have a famous toooher 
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§ 4. — THE AGE TO COMMENCE VEDIC STUDIES. 

The age at which such studentship commenced prohahly varied fiom 
time to tune. Thus Svetaketu “ began his apprenticeship with a teacher 
whenhe was twelve years of age ”.2 According to Vishnu Purana 
‘‘ the period from hirth to the fifth year was regarded as the time for 
play. After which the time for study commenced”. The mitiation 
ceremony which marked the beginning of a boy’s student-life was fixed 
by Manu at the 8th, the 11th and the 12th year in the case of a 
Brahmana,, Kshatriya or a Vaisya boy lespectively. But it might take 
place between 8 and 16 m the case of a BrShmana, between 11 and 22 
in the case of Kshatriya and between 12 and 24 in the case of Vaisya 
Gautama says “The mitiation of a BrShmana boy shall oidmarily 
take place in his 8th year. It may also be performed in the ninth 
or fifth year for the fulfilment of some particular wish. The number 
of years is to be calculated from conception. That initiation is the 

second buth The mitiation of a Kshatriya shall ordmarily 

take place in the eleventh year after conception, and that of a Vaisya 
in the twelvth. Tip to the 16th year the time for the Savitri (mitiation) 
of a BrShmana boy has not passed Nor (for the initiation) of a 
Kshatriya up to the 20th year. And the hnut for that of a Vaisya 
extends two years beyond the latter term ” Accordmg to Tsjnabalkya^^® 
“ the TJpanayana of a BrShmana is performed in the eight year 
( contmumg from the time ) of conception, that of a Kshatriya, 
m the eleventh or accordmg to the practices of the family ”. “ The 

period up to the sixteenth, twenty-second and the twenty-fourth is laid 
down as the tune for Upanayanam respectively for the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and the Vaisya Accordmg to TJsana Samhita the 

investiture of the foremost of the twice-born should take place m the 
eighth year, either counting from the period of conception or from the 
date of bu'th, accordmg to the regulation laid down m one’s own family 
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«^o of ntcs. AcconUns to VySw, • ' ‘ Ss-plhya. »• Vaaistim •” and 
Vishnu SaijilnKU " tho son of a Brnhnm^o should bo iuTostcd with 
till) holy tlirwul at tho oisbtli year of hfs ago rcciconod from tho poriod of hu 
inter uterine life Similariy, tho Invoabturo mth tho holy thread 
in tho case of a Kahatnya or Valaya child should bo mndo nt tho eloTontli 
and twolvth year rcapcctivoly ’* 


The ago fixed mia no doubt rogardod aa the ideal to bo turned at, 
though wo SCO that conridctablo latitude Was providod for A young 
Hrjhmanll iras thus about seven yean of ago (according to our reckoning) 
when ho entered upon tho ohlignfaona of itudontflhip and this age is that 
TrhicU haa been considered a suitable ono by many oducationiats as than 
tho brain has its physical form fuUy dovolopod. It wm expressly provided 
in a lator verse that a child ahonid not bo modo to rocito Vodio verso before 
inihotion. Why a later ago was providod for K^hatnyas and Yaiyas sis 
not (tmto clear They wero of courso not oxpectod to attain to tho same 
proficiency in tho Vodic loro aa tho young Brnhuiano, as ho alone oonld 
porform tho sacnficol ntuol and certain portions of the sacred knowledge 
wore reserved for him and thoir courso was, therofore, it may bo supposed 
not expeotod to lost os long os bis But in this case we should have 
expootf^ them to havo stortod ot the some tune and to have left their 
studontship at on earlier age, especially as they had also to loam their own 
particular crafts It sooina probable, however that the diflerenco in ago 
was to omphosiBO tho supposed intellectual superiority of the BrShmana 
who was thus ready to begin tbe study at a younger ago than bis non 
Brlhmana fellows , or tho differenoo was deemed necessary as the young 
Brahmana m nine coses out of ton commenced his study at homo with Iub 
father while bis non Br3hmana feUowa were to leave their home and to live , 
with their teacher away from thou- parents or guardlanfl for which an oldor 
ago was quito smtablm 

Tho ITpanayana ceremony of a Brahmana takes place m spring that of 
a K^hatnya In summer and that of a Viaisya in antumm*®* 
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It may bo noted in this connection that a mystic significance was 
attached not only to tho numbei’ of years but also to tho particular seasons 
in which Vcdic initiation should take place. Thus accoiding to Apastamba 
a boy initiated iii tho sovonth year shows progress in leainmg, while 
ono who begins m the eighth year lives long, in tho niiioth gels vigour, in 
tlic eleventh strength , and tho tenth and tho twelfth make for prospciity. 
Similarly spring in India is tho season of peace and plenty, summer is the 
time when tho tropical sun is at tho height of its power and glory, and 
autumn is tho season for harvest. 

§ 5 — THE PERIOD OF STUDENTSHIP. 

Tho period of studentship varied according to tho aptitude of the pupil 
to learn and to tho vow to learn one or more Vedas. Manu says 
“In his prcccptoi’s house, a biahmachaim having practised tho vow of 
studying tho tlueo Vedas (Atharva being included within tho Itgveda) 
for thuty-sis yeais or for a half or for a quarter of that period necessary 
to fully compiohend them ,* or havmg studied (all tho Vedas or two Vedas 
or a single Veda, m tho pioper order of Hantra, Brahmana etc., without 
tho least deviation fiom his vow shall enter the oidor of the householdei”. 
According to Yajuablilkya Samhitli “In studying each Veda one 

should lead the life of a religious student for twelve yeais or five yeais 
(at the lowest)’’. According to Gautama Samhita “Each Veda should 
bo studied for 12 yeais ; or until it is thoroughly mastered and understood.” 
Accordmg to Baudhayana- ® ^ tho total duration of studentship was twelve 
years for each Veda, at least ono year for each division theieof and twenty- 
four, thirty-six or forty-eight years in all. Manu says elsewhere : 
“A twice-born one shall reside for the first quarter of his life in the 
residence of his preceptor ” {i e , for 25 yeais, smee according to smrti, 
a himdred years is the ordained space of human existence) ^ ® ^ In the 
MahablOrata we ai‘e told ; “One should lead a fourth of one’s life 
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Oi a brahmaclOrl'* Evon after tl.o rognlnr tonn was over there ™ no 
roluotanco to continue the etudy under the teacher flvotaLotu dedares 
that a further residence of two months ovorv year was advisable, for by 
tliU moans ho had learnt more than dunng the period of his formal 
studentship «•* aukradOrya*** says “ I shall Uvo for one hundred 
year* and enjoy life with wealth* — one should over com looming njul 
wealth m tills liopo for twontj live years or half or quarter of 
that period*’* *\Vo need not bo surprised at the long period of twelve 
years which was considered necessary to bocomo ocquointcd ovon with one 
Voda. iloi MuUor quotes from n letter which ho received in 1878 
from an Indian gentleman giving an account of the system as it was then 
“A student of IlgVcda sjkhj if sharp and assiduous takes about eight 
yean to learn the Dasagmnthas, the ton books which consist of (1) the 
SarpluUa or tho hymns , (2) the BiUbmonai tho prose treatises on saenflees 
etc. , (3) tho Aranyakaa (i) tho GrhyasQtnia tho rules on domostio 
ccromomos (5) — (10) tho six Angos treatises on pronunciation, astronomy 
ceremonial, grttmmAr etymology and motro A pupil studios every day 
dunng tile tight years oioopt on tho holidays tho so-called anadhyiya i e 
non readme? days* There being 300 doys m a lunar year tho eight years 
would give h m 3380 days. From these, 381 holidays have to be deducted 
leaving him 2100 work-dayi dunng tho eight years Kow the ten books 
consist, on o rough calculation of 20 500 aJokas so that a student of the 
Kgvoda has to learn about 13 slokas a day a ^oka consisting of 
33 lyllablci’ 

But Svotakotu retumod home after studying all tho Vedas for 
13 yean with his jwecoptor TTpokosaln K3in3layana dwelt as a 
hrahmaoharm in tho house of Satyotama Jabaln and tended his fires for 
twelve years'* There also seems to liavo been longer terms than that of 
13 yean Sntyokama Jabala * « • spent a aeries of years with his preceptor 
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diu'ing wliicli “ four hundred cows had hecomo a thousand Student- 
ship for thuty-two years is also mentioned and also for 101 years 
Mcgastlicucs who came to India m the fourth century B 0. refers to 
Indian pupils spending thirty-seven years in study. Indeed it was 
already being recognised that for the cultivation of Vcdic studies a 
long period of studentship was necessary In the Taittiriya Brahmana^’^ 
wo read • “ Bharadvaja lived through three lives in the state of a 

religious student. Indra approached him when he was lying old and 
S deciepit and said to him, ‘ Bharadvaja, if I give thee a fourth life, 
how wilt thou employ it ? ’ ‘I will load the life of a rehgious 
student’, he replied. Ho (Indra) showed him thice mountam-like 
obj'ects, as it were unknown. Prom each of them he took a handful 
and callmg to him, ‘ Bhaiadvaj'a ’ said ‘These aie the thiee Vedas, 
The Vedas are infinite This is what thou hast studied dm’ing these 
thieo lives. Now there is another thing which thou hast not studied. 

Come and learn it. This is the imiversal science He who knows 

this (ya evam Veda) conquers a world as great as he would gam by 
the triple Vedio science”. Indra “ ^ ^ is said to have lived with Prajapati 
as a pupil for no less than 105 years. More often, as might natiu'ally be 
expected, the realisation of the knowledge of Brahman, with its hard 
conditions and pre-re quisites, required tlie dedication of a whole life 
and not merely a part of it. Svetaketu coming home after twelve 
years of studentship “ conceited, considermg himself well-read and 
stern ” and ignorant of the knowledge of Brahman was probably typical 
of such students as failed to attain the highest knowledge during the 
comparatively brief peiiod of their pupilage and were deemed unworthy 
[ of that instruction. TJpakosala Kamalayana was probably another 
such student who mspite of his twelve yeais of austere studentship 
was not deemed worthy of that instruction by his teacher Hence 
m some cases students chose to become life-long pupils of theu 
teacher “ ’ ® Daksa Sarahita^ ^ ® says “ Two classes of brahmacharm have 
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bcon mcnUoncd by tho wlso in Bmpti. Tho first is Upalrarvanaka (ft pnpU 
who wishes to jWM on to tho state of a housaboltlor} , tho second is 
thika (one who lives a bfo of perpetual celibacy and studentship) Ho who 
after having adopted the life of a householder, bocomes a religious 
student again ~it neither a Yatin nor a Vanapraathin , ho u divorced 
from all tho nsromas" According to tho Hilinjyana the former 
18 a Gauna brabmacbSnn, while the latter ii a Mulchyo brahmaobziin 
According to Vy3aa SarphitJ *’* * Tho twico-hom one who practises 
tho vow of Vodio study for 30 years is an UpakuTaijalcft * Life- 
long or perpetual atudenta are also mentioned in Y3]iiab3lkya 
UsanH VyUsa Slanu, Vasis|lia and Vi^nu SaiphitJs 
Indcod it is reasonable to assume that some of the moral attributes 
iualatod upon as essential pro-requisites of instruction being as they 
arc, but tho preparatory means to tho highest of human life— the 
attainment of tho knowledge of Crahmon— belong to tho last stages of a 
disciplined life, os tho fruits of a long struggle, rather than to its first 
stage They cannot bo regarded as the normal initial endowments with 
which a youthful student starts in bu caroor Tho epithets sSnta, dSnta, 
upamta and tho Uko arc hxmlly apphcablo, for instance, to an immature 
stripling who has had no experience of the struggles and temptations of 
life and of “ tho Ills that flesh is hour to” 


This view 13 supported by sovoral passages in the Upan ig a d i m which 
tho conception nnd scopo of brahmaoharya is widened so as to embrace, 
not merely tho student period proper bnt the entire oonrse of life, 
regulated by tho disciplines of tho four successive stages or Hsramas as 
the way that leads to tho Atman so that the whole of life was looked upon 

tis an education for the life beyond. But many Eoholars like Deussen 

Bhys Davids and Hov F E Keays’"' deny the eiisteiioo of the 
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successive four asramas or stages in the age of the TJpanisads But 
Dr. jST N. Law has adduced evidences which go to prove that the four 
asramas existed as a firmly established mstitution as early as the time 
of the two oldest TJpanisads — the Ohandogya and the Brhadaranyata. 
Buither evidences are available which go to show that the knowledge 
aimed at in the TJpamsads implies the application of the whole life, 
through all its stages. Thus in the Ohandogya TJpanisad the 
brahmacharin is exhorted after completing his studentship, to become a 
householder (kutumbe sthitwa) and attain fruition in a life of self-study 
and self-disciplme. In another passage the observances of the last 
three asramas such as sacrifices, vow of silence, fastmg and living an 
anchorite’s life in the forest are recogmsed as being ultimately but forms 
of biahmacharya as the underlying piinciple of life. In the Kena 
TJpanisad asceticism, self-restramt, and sacrifice (tapas, dama and 
karman) aie specified as the preliminary conditions (pratisthah) of the 
BrShmi TJpanisad i e., of the real mystical doctrine which reveals 
Brahman. In the Kathopanisad all the Vedas, all the practices 
of tapas and brahmacharya are described as means by which the One 
(Brahman) is to be sought as the final aim. 

That the acquisition of knowledge was not always confined to the 
first peiiod of life is also evident from a few concrete examples, ^vetaketu 
Aruneya, on reporting to his father Gautama, the imperfect character 
of the instruction he received from him as proved by his inability to 
answer some questions put to him by the king (ra3anya) Pravahana 
Jaivali was thus told by his father “ You know me, child, that whatever 
I know, I told you. But come, we shall go thither and dwell there as 
students Gautama then goes to the king who asks him “ Gautama, 
do you wish (for mstruction from me) in the proper way ? ” Gautama 
replied . “ I come to you as a pupil Theie are other examples which 

point to temporary connections between teachers and elderly pupils or 
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hoiurlioM. r« for tlia lunvirtln^ of tl o of ^omo tirtcml Joclriuts 

anl Inil’)*. !« (hp I?(h-t.l3rutri(vA U|nnlsvl”« \a 4 A 1 L 3 lkj 1 initruct* 
JiniLi fl^r^lanl \rUlitVi Ii, thu CIj3niIot,ja 
‘'rtvo KnU liu».clioU,r» an\ Dtfu RnU i^colUaLul* ’ — JV^cljiftawb 
li(tivnun>jiV 4 lodra^tyumti-a Illallavcji Jana 

y» Af 1 \m at>rnrJ— rtr»l go for mrao ipccbl 

in* roflt n l> CJil'liii Vnitil Tlio Klttr tlifililtnl ns lo tho fullness 
of Lnuitloi>,o of lUo Autjcct Wthi ^\Uli lltm to Asw^apitl 

KnUoya ns ikg lust Iracljcf for iho pur^M In t!»o iluntlaka ••• 
Ujooi’i.mI ilsmnl.'v who Is 6o^crilH.-4 os hfoat houschulJtr (Jfa)il:]Jjai>) 
Ajipn schc* Xn^Uns for instnictioii In iho CbJrulogVA UjvsnIwI 
VSfsJn ftpproichcs S>nstV.uuAra nflcr complclmg tlio period of onlmary 
»lu Icnlship Uurin^j which hd Ins itu Ihil a tarlcly of suh^cCU ontl sayi “I 
»ir hatd learnt nil *<o nnnln* hut Jo not yst Inuw wint 3 tman Is” In 
ATolhr* jj\4.vs^d *•* Iiwlrs grows oM In 1« nrnino ot iho homo of hii 
prccvptor In Iho iWdUvJraU*** wo nro loM of Kacha ion of DfUi^pal! 
who ApproAchoJ ^ukra anJ n^rcol to remain with him os a htudtoi for 
l»CO 0 year* 


$0 COVOrriONS AND DCTICS Of iTCDESTSniP 
W 0 ihnll now conil Icr tho comUtloni and duties of itudcnUUjp. 

fn) I!iruJ(aCJ lit fki tfacltr* honte^Tho first condition wai 
that tho student should live in tho house of hu teacher £rcQ tho 
AthorvAridn rofers to this condition In the phroio * if wo liaro dwelt 
In iludrotibip It I* nUo tcfcrrcd lo in the 3\tapaUia Brahmana*®* 
os nUo in tho ViUrcja ami Tattlrira Drlbmanas. Tho ChJndogya 
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Upanisad applies to the student the epithets “ aoharya-kula-YSsIn ” 
and “aute-vasin” 30 5 epithet is also used in the Brhad2 

ranyaka 3^® and Taittiiiya 3*^^ TJpanisads Hesidence in the house of the 
preceptor is referred to also in Manu, 3 os Hai’ifc, 3oo Yy^ga, sio Yisnu3ii 
and Vasistha3^^ Sainhitas. Manu g^ys . “ Bet not the rising or setting 
sun find the brahmacharin within the precincts of a village ” Thus the 
student must he m iiis iirecoptor’s house before the sun sets and should not 
quit it for a village before the sun rises in the mormng. While on duty in 
his prccoptoi s house the brahniachcirin was free from all fear of injury 
or death “ The Brahma delivered the creatures over to Death, the 
brabmachai'in alone He did not dehver over to him 3i4 

111 this connection we shall do well to bear in mind that the modern 
educators lecognise two factors in education (1) the internal and 
(2) the external. The first includes all the congenital tendencies and 
innate capacities of the child The second is the child’s environment We 
have seen that early Hmdu teacheis by developing the doctrine of 
Adhikara took into consideration the tastes and innate capacities or 
potentialities of the child They also clearly saw the far-reaching effect 
of the child’s environment on his education Hence as soon as the mind 
began to develop the child was tianslated from his home to an atmosphere 
wheie he could bieathe freely moral health and stiength and which was, 
theieforo, most favourable to the development of a spiritual life which 
concerned the Hindus more than anything else Indeed the cheerfulness 
and calmness of the school environment, the peace that reigned there and 
the orderly and pure life lived by every one there, were stimulating to a 
healthy and pure life m the student. In fact, the principle underlying 
the ancient Brahmanic educational system is the same that urges the 
modern educators to advocate the system of Residential Universities But 
as the student lived in the house of his preceptor as one of his family and 
breathed there the atmosphere of his own home, the ancient Hindu 
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rosidontua Byatcm wn» free from most of the defects and artlficialltic* 
vrhich take from tho value of the modern Boarding Sohoola and Eesidential 
TTnlvoraitioa In this respect tho Hindu residential system Tras also 
superior to tho Buddhist residential system in the monasteries. This 
andeut Hindu system still Burvivoa in our tola 

But rosidonco ^nth the toooher iroa not a compulsory condition of 
studentship in all educational institutions Hay soholars were also 
admitted to matruotion. Wo read of Pnnee Junha of Benares setting up 
independent house for Imn so lf from which he attended the Oollege at 
Toxila (Jnt. IT 90) Wo read of country Brahmm' who flniaMnghiS 
studies in tlio three Tedas and the eighteen sciences under a famous 
teachor in Bonares stopped on there to look after hia estate, married and 
become a regular home-holder And yet he was allowed to oontmuo hu 
studies as an external student. He could however come bnt or 
throe times every day to listen to his master’s teoahings” owing to the 
obstructions of his mischievous wifo who always feigned sickness whenevor 
be wanted to get away to the lohooL A sumler cose is that of a young 
Brohnun from a foreign land who while studying as one of the 5 0 
pupils of a famous teacher in Benares ‘ foil in love with » woman and 
made her his wife. Though he continued to live on in Benares he failed 
two or three times in his attendance on the master” Sometimes he was 
so worried and haraaaed by hi* unmanageable wife that ho absented 
himself altogether from waiting on the master * 8 om 0 seven or eight 
days later he renewed hia attendances” when his master gave him 
necessary instruotion after which bo *‘paid no heed to hia wife’s espnoea”, 
whfle hia wife also "ceased from that time forward from her naoghtinet^ 
Thera is another instance of a student bemg handicapped in his studios 
by the wicked ways of Jus wife (Jat L 463 L 800 Ibid., 801-302) 

(b) Begginff u/om ■ — It was tho usual rule for the hrahmaohlrln to 
go obout begging for M, teocler In the Ohandogya UpMUfed”' 
the honsebolder. Sennaka Kapeya end Abhlprotnim Kaksaeoni 
irare being muted on at their meal e roUgiona student begged of them 
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The ^atapatha Brahinana^^® also refers to the hrahmachSrin begging for 
alms as well as the AtharvaTeda.®^’ It; is also clear from the §atapatha 
BrUhmana 31® that bogging was prescribed for the student to produce 
in him a proper spirit of humility : “ Having made himself poor, as it 
were, and become devoid of sTiame he bogs alms”. Apastamba, 
Manu, 33° IJsana, 3ai Sambarta, 3^3 Yyasa, 333 Samkhya, 32 4 Yasistha 3®® 

Visnu 3 28 33’ and Yajuabllkya 32 8 ^]gQ begging 

alms as the duty of the student “ If in health, a brahmaohZrin fails to 
beg alms for seven days in succession, he must do the penanace of an 
Avakirni (of broken vow) 3 3® In the Middle Ages in Europe we read 
of some students in the TJmvorsitios subsisting by means of beggmg ; but 
India far siu’passed that by making it a rule for all students A binhmana 
student shall beg alms, pionouncing the term ‘bhabaf in the first part, a 
kshatriya (should use the tcim ‘bhabat’) m the middle and a vaisya 
(should use the term ‘bhabat’} in the end (of his begging formula). 33 o 

He shall beg alms first of his own mother or sister or mother’s sister 
or of any other woman who might not insult him with a refusal. 33i 2 ;q 
should beg alms Horn those who are given to Yedic study, the celebration 
of sacnficcs and are intent on tho performance of the duties of their 

respective castes and orders. 33 3 He shall not beg alms of his preceptor’s 

family nor of his cognates and relations. 3 33 In the absence of any other 

householder, he shall beg alms, leavmg each preceeding one of these 
persons. 3 34 Jn the absence of (fit persons of whom the Yedas give the 
brahmaebarin the sanction to beg alms) let him, silent and self-oontroUed, 
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bes Jffl. of tbs wholo vilkgo (i , , of aU tho four o«tei) ^thout ropoafauK 
the proper formulto of boggmg »»• TJJaim Saiphito *•« soya '• It^ said 
that ono may receivo alma from oH of hia caste or from aU cartes but ho 
aboold shun tbo outoastes" S3ipkbo»»’ sad YajfisblUrya*’* SaiphitSi 
however, lay down that “ a brahmaolorln should bog alms of brahmanss 
alone" 


Ho should collect daily food (wMoh a hrahmaohlnn may take) 
eicopt salt and what is stale.**® ** Eron vrhiia m distreu the acceptance 
of any wealth oioept the alma is ppohabited 

All ortioles obtained by bogging ahould be nndeooitfuUy mmig over 
to the preceptor**^ In the event of the preceptor being abientfrom 
hia house, article* of faro obtained by begging should be over to 

his wife or son or to a senior fellow student.* ** 


(c) Tending the sacred fires — ^Another of his duties was to tend 
the eacred fire*, TJpakosala tended the lacrod fires for twelve years and 
yet hi* teacher does not allow him to rotum home, but goes away 
on a journey without having taught him.*** IJookijig after the 
aacrifli^ai fire* is also mentioned in the ftatapatha Brlhmana*** 
Etiewhere m the same work*** tho duty of the brahmachUrin Is stated to 
bo to put on fuel," the gpintuol *Igmflcance of which is also explained 
off “ to enkindle the nund with fire with holy lustre." Manu,*** 
Tajnahnlkya.**'' Hlrit,*** Gautama,*** 7y^**® aud '^ajpkhya**' 
Barphitas also enjoin the student to tend the sacred fire. The 
MahahhSrata*** also enjoins the student to tend the sacred fire. 
Menu*** says, *'Iii health, if a hrahmaoharin foils to kmdle the 
saonfleial fire with the fuel of aamidh twigs for seven days in Buooesnon 
he mu*t do the penance of on Avaldmi (of broken vow) " 
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(d) Tending the Teachers^ Souse . — Tending the house of the teacher 
was also one of the duties. In the Satapatha Brahmana®®^ we read 
“ wherefore the students guard their teacher, his house and the cattle ” 
In the Ohandogya Upanisad^°® Satyakama is sent away with the 
teacher’s cattle into a distant country where he remains for a 
senes of years during which four hundred cows had become a thousand. 
The duty of guarding the teacher’s cattle and grazing them in the 
pastures is also referred to in the SamkhSyana Aranyaka.®®® In the 
Aitareya Aranyaka®®^ Tnuiksya guards his teacher’s cows for a 
whole year. The Haiit Sainhita*®® also asks the student to offer 
unto his preceptor pitcherfuls of water and morsels of grass 
for his cow. According to Usana SamhitS®®® “he should daily bring 
pitcherfuls of water, kusagrass, flowers and sacrificial fuels.” According 
to Mann®®® “the brahmachSrm shall fetch pitcherfuls of water, 
flowers, cow-dung, clay and kusa grass as much as his preceptor might 
require every day” In the Mahabharata®®^ we find that Aruni is 
working on the field of his teacher and Upamanyu is grazing the cattle 
of his teacher. In the same work®®^ we find that Kacha is grazing the 
cattle of his teacher Sukra and bringmg flowers for his teacher’s daughter 
Devayom. 

{e) Seiving the teacher hy toord, mind and c?eec?. —According 
to Mann®®® the brahmacharm should “do what is conducive 
to the good of his preceptor each day.” As by digging ( the earth ) 
with a digging instrument one gets water, so by faithfully serving 
him, a pupil acqmres (all) the knowledge which is contained in the 
guru ®®^ According to Tajnabalkya Samhita®®® “the service of 
the preceptor leads one to immortahty.” “ He should secure the 
preceptor’s weU-bemg by his body and mind, words and deeds.”®®® 
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Harit**' qUo uka the itudent to do good unto his preceptor’s funily 
by thought, word and deed. According to BamTarto Soiphita*®* "Being 
invostod with the sacrod thread, a yipra should always do good unto 
hia preceptor" According to TySaa SamMta”" He should derota 
himself to the good of hia teacher” According to SSipkha Bajphita*'® 
" Humble In apint and without arrogance, he should do only what Is 
good and benofloial to his preceptor and carry out his 

behests” According to Ti^^u Saiphita**^ he hHhIT do what Is pleasant 
and heno ficial to his preceptor According to the Jalna sacred texts* 
the pupil should avoid doing ooU unpleasant and disrespectful to his 
teacher According to Gantama Saiphits*’* "of all the stages of life 
that of the hrahmach3nn eniAtlw the perpetual serrioe of one s 
preceptor " Together with and after these acts of servioe, " in the 
time remaining over from work for the teacher" (Gurob karm3ti^ef6 
ba) the pupil should prosecute his studio.*'* 


§ 7 EBGULATIOKa G0V1BHIS6 BTTOHirMJKl 


Let US now consider the varlons regulationi goreming the life of 
the student in the teacher’s bouse 


(a) Early rUitiff ~“I)isciplm 0 was hold of much greater Talue than 
instruction and the moat important work of the educator was to help the 
student to get into an orderly routano of life One such discipline consisted 
in early rising Thus we are told he should duly perform the Sandhyl 
adoration in the morning when the stars are still yisible."*'* ’A hrahma- 
chann having quitted his bed early In the morning and having bathed and 
porformed the Homa should aooost self-controlled has preceptor"*'® 
If the sun rises, seeing Him asleep out of wilful lailnoss let him 
mutter the Gsyatri mantra and fast for a wholo day '*” " Indeed a 

sleeping brahmacharm roused from his sleep by the sun, if he falls to 
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do this penance is associated with a great sin/’^ra Kalidas also emphasises 
the habit o£ the student in getting up in the small hours of the morning. 
Dilipa was awakened m the mornmg hy the Vedio chant of the young 
students lu the hermitage. Kumudbati the Naga princess got from Kakutsa 
{i. e., Kusa) a son named Atithi just as the intellect acquires clearness form 
the last quarter of the night.^^® 

In Jataka (I. 436) we read of a school of for brahmana students in 
Benaies who “had a cock that crowed betimes and roused them to their 
studies.” 'When, the trained cock died, a second cock was ohtamed which 
“had been bred in a cometary and had thus no knowledge of times and 
seasons and used to ciow casually, at midnight, the young biShmans feU 
to their studies, so that by dawn they were tii*ed out and could not for 
sleepiness keep their attention on the subject already learnt (gahit 
atthanampi) , and when he foil a-crowing in broad day they did not get a 
chance of quiet for lepeating their lessions. And as it was the cock's 
crowing at midnight and by day which had brought their studies to a 
standstill, they took the bird and wrung its neck”. We may note in 
passing that this passage also proves that there was time for the piivate 
study of the students which they spent on repeatmg new lessons and 
revising old ones. 

(b) Prayfi?'.-— Another discipline consisted m the worship of the Sun 
as the universal spuit. We have numerous references in the Vedas® 
to the three woi ships in the day — morning, midday and evening— in the 
Samhitd as well as in the Br2hmana portion. In the Aranyaka®®^ we have 
not merely the worship of the Savitr, but clear reference to twilight 
worship (sandhyli) Manu says “ Both in the mornmg and in the evening, 
let the student pure and self-controlled, mutter the GSyatri and pray, 
flitting in a holy place.”®®® The MahSbhSrata®®® also enjoins the 
student to pray to the Sun m the mornmg and to Agni in the evening. 
The Visnu,®®^ Sambarta®®® and IJsana®®® sarnhitas also enjoin the 
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.tndent to perform the two nte. of sandhyi orery day -'Standing 
ho slmU porlonn tho momtng wndhyl and the erenmg sandbyS 
seated According to Qantama Saiphita’** ono Aoold perform 
the daily aandhyaa ouUide ono a room The rite of morning aandhyj 
should he performed standing irhUo that of tho evening sandhya 
should bo performed In perfoot ailenoa, till tho sppeaianoa of the itara 
and planots m tho beaTonB*" 

! 

Prof Jumefliahifl ‘'TallcB to Tetioher on. Psychology ” very 

highly of the practioo of manimp aud eoeninff }>rafen among the Hindu 
atudonts ]Sot only does it help to train up the boy m right moral conduct 
but aUo to stimulate his preoonBoiona thought. A modem writer*®* 
Ims said that os the child is incapable of fonmug abstract religious 
conceptions the training during this period should bo of the heart 
rather than of the head and perhaps even more of the hand \ e a 
training in doing or in other words, taking part In religious forms " 
So in initiating the child early to religious forms and practices the 
Hindu system met the demands of the nsture of the child most 
effecUTely Indeed the main purpose of these worships end the prayers 
used In them was to remind the indindual that Ms success m life and 
Bptrltual welfare depended on bis energies running mto line with the 
prlndplea of the life umversal This is illustrstcd by the Q&yatri hymn 
with which handfuls of water are to bo offered to tho Sum*®® Wo 
meditate on that adorable effulgence of the lord Sayitr from whom we 
deriye the stimulus for oar mental strlnngs and our aottyildea' The 
hymn is bo worded that it oould be applied as motive power to the student 
of whatever grade, whether he worships a personal god or the universal 
Bpint The object of these hymns was to establish a habit of nghteousnou, 
apart from mtelloctual oeunotion. by working on the sub-consoious region 
of the mind. 

(o) JSafA— To relieve narvoos tension In a tropical country like 
India and to obtain physical punly which was Intimately connected 
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with mental piU'ity the student was enjoined to take regular baths 
every day. Accoidmg to Manu®®^ the (religious) student should 
take his bath evciy day, accoiding to Visnu Samhit3^°‘^ twice a day, 
while according to Vasistha Sanihita^°® and KiTmandakiya Nitisdra*^^ 
thrice a day. “ Ho who takes his food without taking his bath, should 
recite the Guyatri one hundred and eight times.® “He should 
never take such a bath as would lemovo the filth of his body.”®®® 
“ Ho must not remove the dirt in his body except in a calamity and 
must not spoit in water.”® Tho idea was that the student should 
not bo over-zealous in bathing so as to beautify his person. Hence 
Usanli Samhita®®® lays down that “ho should daily wash his limbs and 
paste them with earth ” 

Tho hymns to the waters repeated by him at his bath not only lemind 
him of tho universal water which flow in all the streams from the Ganges 
onwaids, but also of his sms and transgressions, committed in eating foi bid- 
den food (fed by the waters) which might excite wrong passions, in drmkmg 
or in accepting things fiom greed Ho might bathe in a mountain ravine, 
but ho saw in it tho mighty Gauges or the winding JamunS, or even the 
confluence of tho seven sti earns familiar to him from the Vedic age 
onwards ®®® The waters that washed him lommded him of the vast ocean 
and of the herbs which grew near the milky bime when the Moon shed 
her silver radiance on it and cured many a benumbed limb and aching 
heart. Everywhere he learnt to identify his interests with those of Nature’s 
eternal forces. 

(d) Dress . — Then come the regulations about the dress of the 
student. “ The brahmacharins (of the three social orders) shall 
respectively wear hempen, silken and woolen cloths.”^®® “A twice- 
born one should put on an excellent white piece of cotton or silk cloth 
without hole but qmte different from the one used before.”^®®- 
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According to Vaii5}lm‘'>> ‘"Uib wavnng olotli of a brlhniflna «h«ll be 
wblto (and) spotless , that of a k^hatriya dyed with madder that of a 
vaisya dyed with turmeric or made of raiy alii, Tbo nndyod ootUm 
cloth (ia) for all (religioua etudonta)** 

" They shall respectively put on upper sheets (utlarlya) rcspeotiTely 
made of the skins of the antelope, rurn (a species of deer) and goat’’*'** 
“ For the tivico-bom one, the aacored skin of a black antalopo has been , 
desoribod as the cloth for covering the upper part of the body In 
its absence the skin of a rnni deer is sUoived to be used. ’*“* 
BSipkhya*'** and Vlpju*'”’ Saiphitas jttescribe a deer-akin, a tiger-slm 
and a goats skin for the first three orders respectively Va^i^tha*”* 
preaorlbes the skin of a black antelope, the sHn of a spotted deer coir skin 
or he-goafs skm respectively From the hymns used at the initiatiou 
ceremony we Icom that the antelope skin kept him from forgetting what 
ho had ieamt — apparently a reference to its power of retaining the human 
force which We now call elootnolty 

" The girdle of a brSnnaija (student) shall be made of three strings 
of Unnja grass*'” evenly and smoothiy tied, that of a k^hatrlva 
shall be made of mnrbl fibre*”* bod in the shape of a bow-string 
and that of a vaisya ahnU be made of hemp*’” twists*’*— symbohoal 
of the professhms to be followed in oaoh case m the next stage of hfe. ’ In 
tho absence of munjl graai, eta, the girdles (of biHfamaijaa, Iqhntnyss 
and val^yas) shall bo made respectively of the fibres of knia,*’* 
aahwantaka and valvaja, consisting of one, three or five ties (aocordmg 
to the ismSy oustom), each tie being tied iriih throe strings of jndi 
fibre-thread."* ’» 

“One should always wear tho sacred thread.’’*’ * “The holy 
thread of a brahmaija shall ho made of throe stnngi of cotton thread, 
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that of a kshatriya with tlireo strings of liompen thread and that of a 
yaisya with three strings of woolen thread, suspended from the 
upper jiart of the hody.”^^^ The sacred thread should extend 
from the left shoulder to the bottom of the light arm.^^® 

The student was investe I inth a staff ‘ for the sake of a long life 
of holiness, and of holy lustre ’ It symbolised his entering a long 
sacrificial period “ The staff was to be made of vilva or pallisa wood^^'^ 
for a biahuiana student, symbolical of sacredness and purity, of vata 
or the catechu wood^^® toi the kshatriya, whose widespreadmg arms 
giving shade aud shelter represented his functions , and m the case 
of the Taisya of the udumvaia, reminding one of strength and 
increase” According to Samkhya Samhita the sacied rods of 

these three orders should bo respectively made of paina, juppala and 
Yilva wood Vismi^^^ however allows all the twice-born to use a 
staff made of pala^a, khadii and udumvara if they like The staff of a 
biahmain shall bo made of a height so as to reach to the hair of his head, 
that of a kshatiiya shall bo of a height so as to roach his forehead, while 
that of a vaisya shall be of a height so as to reach the tip of his 
nose Accordmg to Samkhya Samhita^® ^ the staff should reach 
icspcctivoly their hair, ears and forehead in height According the Samkhya 
Samhita^®® the staff should be whole-skinned,'^®® unbent'^ and unbiumt 
According to Manu^®® besides this, it should be beautiful to look 
at, not eaten into by worms and uncieative of terror to any peison 

The shavmg of the head, except the tuft of hair on the crown, 
should be done by a brahmachaim.^®® Accoiding to Visnu^®® and 
Vasistha Samhitas*®^ a religious student shall wear either matted 
locks or a tuft of hair on the ciown of his head “ A twice-born one should 
always tie up the tuft of ham on his crown 
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According to llanu*” and Yi^u*** Saiplutas a girdle, a itafl 
a holy thread or a kamanijnln (owor) broken or ipoUed by nao should 
bo throirn into water and ono ahonld toko a now one, conaecrated with 
tho mantra. 


Ho should not bo covered with too much clothing, ho should 
ronounco personal decorations.**® Ho should not put on colour 
ho should not anoint Ins oyos ho should not oil Ida body 
ho should not nib his body ho ahonld not shave he should 
not 860 his face m a mirror ho ahonld not use garlands of 
flowore,*** Ho should forswear the use of scents *** he should 
not uso sandal paste **’ he should not wear shoos **® He should 
not uso umbreiloa ho should not rub his teeth,**® he should 
not have clean fingor nails and teeth,**® He ahonld avoid clean 
teoth,**® but this does not prove that the student had dirty teeth — 
only personal beauty Is to be avoided, for we are told**^ that he 
ahonld use a piece of wood for cleansing the teeth But according 
to HSiIt*** the student should not mb bis teeth with wood after 
havmg rase I Ins month at the time of bathing The prohibition in 
Gantoma* ^ ^ of not oleansmg the teeth in the presonoe of the procoptor also 
shows that the students did not possess dirty teeth. 

(o) JPood — Than com© the regulationa about the food of tho 
student. The student should daily support himself with a portion of 
tho food acquired by begging *** He should, however take his food 
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with, the pueyious permission of his preceptor^®® “He should dmly 
adore his food and take it Avithout speaking ill of it , on seeing it he 
should be delighted and happy and should welcome it with laudation^®® 
For says Manu “Food daily worshipped, gives sti’ength and 
vitality TJnworshlpped food destroys both the worlds of the partaker.” 

The prayer at his meal is as follows ‘ Oh Savita, lord and first cause 
of production, I see before me the visible effects of thy work (satyam) 
amidst the mystery of the things unseen (rtyam) Oh water, thou ait 
the symbol of the mystery of eternity, being at the bottom of all creation 
and the cover of all, encompassing all in thy infinite expanse. I take 
this food for the upkeep of the vital aus in the body, with a drop of 
moistening water to prepare the alimentary system for its work. May 
the food I take be an offermg to universal Brahman so that I may be 
fed with the waters of eveilasting life The food, says another hymn, 
IS of good. In the highest sense of the word, everything m this world 
IS either food or the feedei. Water is the food. Fue the feeder, hfe’s 
duration is the food for the feeder, this body Earth is the food for the 
feeder, space (dkasa) The food and the feeder depend on each other. 
He who realises this becomes one with food as well as with the feeder , 
he feeds on all things that are and is free. ^ ^ ^ 

Having drawn a circular figure fiist, he should place the vessel 
on it and eit till the recitation of the formulae amrtopidhan, etc , at 
the end of his meal ^ ® ® 

He should eat his meal sitting with his face towards the 
east"*®^ He who eats his meal with his face towards the east 
acquires longevity; by taking his meal with his face towards the 
south a person acquires fame He who takes his meal with his face 
tiumed towards the west acquires opulence ; by eatmg with his face turned 
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towards tho south, ho acquiree truthfulness H3rlt Saiphita*®* lays 
down that ' he should daily take his meal with his face directed towards 
the oast or the south But he sbonld never eet facing the north,” 

He should take his meals abstaining from speech* 

Taii^tha Saiphitl *®* says '* Eight mouthfuls form the meal of an 
aacetio, sixteen that of a hermit thirty two that of a householder and an 
unlimited quantity that of a religious student, ' ‘ An oi a student and 

a brjhmaija who has kindled the sacred fire, can do their work if they 
eat without eating (muoh) they cannot do it* YjieS BarphitS 

lays down ' A single meal which is not inoompatiblo with the spirit of 
brahmocharya is what Is enjoined to bo taken by the stndent, every 
day ' klanu *** proscribes two meals but says ho Let him not tako 
a third meal during the mterval of his morning and evening ones ' 
IManu says “Let him avoid over-eating * For says he “Over 
eating brings on £11 health shortens the duration of life proves hostllo 
to acts (sacrlhoes) which lead to heaven is smfnJ and condemned by mom 
Hence let him avoid over-eating” Harit speaks in the some strain 
‘ Taking too muoh or hod food Is destructive of health longevity 
attaioment of the celestial region and virtue and if oondeianed by the 
community Therefore it should be avoided * According to Gantama 
Sarphita He shall eat ius meal till the appetite is fully satisfied 

He shall rise up from ins dinn er just as he has taken his fill without 
casting any greedy look on the food loft unoonsumed” Indeed true 
discipline consists in withdrawing the mind from sense-objects instead 
of merely oheoVlng the senfes. The BhSgabat Gitl forbids gluttony hecauso 
over eating stands In the way of sucoeas in the practices of Toga*” ( e, 
control of the mind 
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He shoiild not take only cooked rice nor that which is the 

residue of another’s meal. According to Tajhabalkya and 

V isnu ^ ^ he can take the residue of the food of his preceptor only. 
He should not, however, take the residue of his preceptor’s food willingly 
for medicinal purposes "Nor should he take the residue of the 

food eaten by his guru’s son^’® or wife ” Tajnabalkya^®^ says " while 
a brahmachaiin, one should not partake of boiled rice hi ought from 
elsewhere unless he suffers from any disease. And a brShamana only is 
allowed to take food as he likes'when invited on the occasion of a siaddha, 
provided he does not hi oak his vow”. Mann says “A hrahmach2rin 
having been invited to a repast given m connection with a srSddha offered 
to the deities may take to his satisfaction (articles of food which do not 
soil the vow of a vowist) ; invited to a repast in connection with a siaddha 
offered to the manes, he may take to bis satisfaction such food, which a 
rsi may eat (nirvara grains and such like food-stuff which a holy sage 
usually takes in his hermitage) without incurimg the sin of eating the 
food given by one and the same person , thereby his vow is not nullified ”. 
According to Vy3sa Sarahita "ho may dine m connection with ,a 
pitr sraddha if thereto invited by a person without any disqualification 
and if his preceptor approves of it. But a kshatriya or a vaisya brahma- 
chdiin IS not authorised to partake of a siaddha repast given by a smgle 
peison ” Sambarta SamhitS,^®^ however, lays down that " a brahmacb2rin, 
who eats boiled rice of a person suffering from the impuiity of birth or 
that at the fivst siaddha or that at the monthly (sraddha) should get himaelf 
purified (by fasting) for three nights” According to Visnu and 
Sarakhya Sarahitas he should avoid meals on the occasion of a sraddha 
ceremony. 

He should avoid flesh specially of aquatic creatures , he should 
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amd mcnt-dIot,*“" ho should not take honey If however a studont 
happens to take somehow moat or honey he should after porfonnmg Prilja- 
patya bo puriilod by a mouflp homa.*®! He should not take articles of 
sweot tasto which ocquiro an acid flavour when stole He should 
avoid prepared hotel leaf*®* He should not take artificial s-nlt*®* 
and sweot juice.*®* Ho should refrain from taking all kinds of stole 
food.*®® 

(f) Sleep — Acoordmg to Mann,**' Hfirlt*®* and SUrpkhya*®* 
SarphitlU the student should lie on the hare ground, Aooording to 
Vosia|iia Sarphltit*®® he should avoid sleep on a cot,*®* According to 
Gautama® and Visiju"®* he should sleep on a lower bed than that 
of hiB preceptor and should rise before and sleep after his preceptor *®* 

According Satapatha Brlhmn;ia*®* ho should not sleep m day time.®®® 
Menu*®’ and V\si}.u‘®* Sarphitfts say — ‘ li the sun goes dovrn without the 
knowledge of the brahmachirm finding him resting in bed out of lasbess let 
him mutter the Q5yatri mantra and f«t for a whole day ’ Indeed according 
to the hlahfibhirata sleeping at eandhyi shortens life.’®® 8amhar|Q 
SaiphitH* lays down that if a brahmaohfinn on any occasion, sleeps during 
the day, in a healthy state he should after bathing and adormg the 
sun recite the GSyatrl one hundred and eight times. 

(g) Celibaoy The greatest restraint was as regards tho sexual impulses, 
Horom the Aryans were strong as compared with their enemies the 
Hasyus who are laughed at as sisnadevsh • * ^ a term whleh TSska mterprets 
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as ‘men of loose soxiial habits’. Elsowbere wo are told that the Aryans were 
ahlo to vanqiusli the united army of the Asuras ontu’ely by their hrahma- 
chaiya tapas, i. e., I ho stability of •character arising from the curbing of 
the sexual impulses Tho Taitliiiya Biahmana,® therefore, en]Oins 
the student to observe the voav of continence According to Hailt^^'^ 
and Vyasa^^^ Samhitas tho student should lead a celibate life “He 
should refrain from sexual intercourse.®^® Accoiding to Yajnabalkya®^'^ 
ho should always avoid women Us'anii Samhitn®^® lays down that he 
should studiously avoid maidens Manu®^^ says — “Let the student refiain 
from visiting women. ” “ Lot him renounce embiacing and casting lustful 

eyes on females.”®®® Vatsjiiyana®®^ says — “ In his hoyhoo I, one should 
dovoto himself to education and other equipments as the means of 
securing woildly objects in after life. Ho should observe absolute 
celibacy till he completes his education.” Sambarta Sanihita®®® says 
“ A student who being stricken with lust knows a woman should, being 
observ.int of legulatious, pcifoim tho distressing penance of Piajapatya.” 

Ikfarricd students were, however, not unlcnown Kautilya in his 
Aithaslistia®®® lofors to “married students studying abroad” The 
Jatakas also lefer to married students who continued their sti'dies at 
Benaies as external students (Jataka I 463 , I 300 , Ibid , 301-02). 
Lastly, wo may ’lefcr to the instance of a teacher of 600 students at 
Benaicswho selects by a special test one of them for the hand of his 
grown-up daughter. With some teachers “ theie was a custom that if 
theie should be a daughter iipe for maniage she should be given to the 
eldest pupil” (Jataka III. 18 , VI 347) 

“ Let him sleep always alone, and let him not cast his seed (by 
any unnatural means). A lustful casting of one’s seed kills one’s 
jow. Indeed deliberate acts resulting in loss of seed weie regarded as 

acts of theft and of muider of embryo.®®® And the killing of human 
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seed (Tlryahatyft) was as heinona a no ai the slaughter of a brohmarm or 
the murder of a fostua Even unewDsoious enuMion of the vital 
fluid has its expiatory rites for it impUed not only loss of hoalth and 
strength and shortening of life but also loss of inteUecttial and spiritual 
power It was thus a eln against Indra Agul and Brhaspatu®*^ 
A br3hmana student who has unintentionally spent himself in sleep 
shall bfttho and worship tho sun and thrice mutter the Bik mnmng- 
at Panannttm, etc •*» According to Samvartn Saiphita**® ‘ a 
brahmachttrln who knowingly discharges his seminal fluid, should 
perform the expiation conseqnent on the breach of the vow and 
£f unknowingly he should be purified by hashing ’ Acoording 
to Visju Sarphitd*^® a wflfol evacuation of semen by a 
brabmaohfirin. is pronounced as tho breach of the vow by pious 
Bralimavfidiiia Having committed this sin he shall put on the skm 
of an aaa and bog at seven houses, oonf easing his guilt. For a year 
he shall live on what he shall obtain by thus begging every day and 
bathe three times a day whereby he shall regain his purity Having 
unconsoioosly spent his seed m a dream a bnhmaohhrm shall bathe 
and worship the sun and three timet recate the Ponanadm etaj 
verse whereby he shall regain his punty 

“So essential was the virtue of continence ‘ lemarks Professor 
Venkate^ara**" that brahmacharya came to denote both continence and 
studentship All our texts agree that discipline is more important than 
etudy granted Gaya the power to know the Vedas without stmly 

simply as the result of his auiterlty chastity observances, vows and the 
grace of the gums *** How to make ■uro of brahmacharya and to steer 
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clear of passions and temptations when youth passed into adolescence. This 
subject was one of anxious care among the ancients Manu has a simple 
recipe for counteracting sexual mclmations and the prematiu’e awakening 
of tlie sexual impulse. ‘ Give the mind ahsorhing work and the body 
plentiful exercise in the open air Sexual ideas breed m the darkness 
of the closed room and in the luxui*y of comfortable beds and belongings. 
Hence the unanimous condemnation in all the scriptures Hmdu, Buddhist 
and Jama, of unguents and perfumes, flowers and high seats, beds, 
sandal, music etc, which, captme the mind through the gateways of the 
senses. Some of the texts like the Anugita,®®^ foibid secular music even 
to the family man, on the ground that it would stimulate the senses to an 
undue extent further, the young men were to go out for alms and 
do othei work of a strenuous and tiring nature A story in the Pausya- 
parba of the Mahsbhaiata illustrates this somewhat Spaitan rigour and 
the privations to which students Avere inuied Lastly, they wore trained up 
' to legaid with a brotheily eye all the tender-eyed maidens of the 
neighbourhood who bestowed alms, and the guru’s wife and other 
members of his household, with Avhom they were on familiar terms. The 
Hindu system Avas thus a contrast to the Egyptian In the latter, the 
sight of strange guds was to be avoided , in the former ladies weie looked 
on as mothers and sisters, so that the carnal idea Avas put out of place 
mspite of social fi'eedom. The only exception was in the Buddhist and 
Jaina monasteries, where young men lived m bands and the vice of 
homosexuality appears to have prevailed, as in modern times in hostels 
and boaidmg houses, as desciibed by Havelock Ellis. 

(h) Mental and moral discvphne — The Gopatha Biahmana®^® 
requires the brahmacharm to overcome the same passions, viz , caste- 
pride (brahma-varchasam), fame, sleep, anger, bragging, personal beauty 
and fragrance which are correlated respectively with the antelope, the 
teachei, the python, the boar, the water, maidens, trees and plants If 
he clothes himself m the skin of the antelope, he obtains 
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bpahmararohaBam. if ho work* for hia teacher he obtain* fame for 
tho latter if though ilcopy, ho abstaina from sleep he obtains the 
sloop that la m the python, if hnmblo m apmt ho does not injure 
any one in anger ho obtauu tho anger that 19 in the boar if he does 
not porform braggart tucks in the water he obtains the braggado<do 
that is In the water if he does not look at a naked maiden he obtains 
the beanty that ia in the maiden , if he does not smell plants and trees 
after haying cut them bo becomes himself fragrant 

Ho should bare control over hU senses Ho should curb hi* 

tongue**® appetite and anna Ho should ronounoe Inst 

anger*** discontent*** greed*** fear*** hatred*** falsehood^*** 
pride (m&na) **• Idleness**® mada**® moha*** ohapalata,*** 
wiofcncdnos* **• envy*®* mahoo*** uselosa conyersation,*®* idle 
gosaips**’^ lewd talk “** obscene words ®*® sleep**® (too much sleeping) 
idle glances at the sun **^ Idle stroUa*** ignorance*®* abusive 
hnguago *** harsh worda®** detracting other people*** calumny **’ 
sca^ai,*** intosication,**® looking at women,*’* conversing with 
women®’* with sOdios®’* and with notonoufl impure persons®’* 
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injuring* other people, hurtful feelings,®"^® female company,®’® 
thioTish propensities and service of the mean.®” He should he 
impaitial,®’® of sAveet speech®’® and devout m spirit.®®® He should 
abstain from iiding on horses and elephants.®®^ He should forego 

the use of vehicles of all kinds®®® “He vras not to run Avhen it 

rained or to tread on gold or on the lotus flower , he was to 

refrain fiom voiding rheum or committmg nuisaance in the mass of 

waters intended for bathing m gig must avoid dancing®®^ and 

singing®®® He should abstain from playing on musical instrumeuts ®®® 
He should refram from all music®®’ He should avoid gambling®®® 
■'He should renounce gambling with dice®®® Mann®®® says' — “Let 
him (the brahmacharm) refrain from killmg animals and doing injury 
to them ”5 9 1 Accoidmg to Usana®®^ he should studiously avoid the 
destruction of small animals According to Gautama® s® he should 
renounce all killing propensities. 

That some of these rules were actually enforced is evident from the 
case of Prince Ayu who was expelled from the school by Chyavan for 
having killed a bird with an airbw near by. Even the loyal visitors 
had to observe the rules of disciphne while in the school compound 
King Dusmanta had to withdraw his airow aimed at a deer at the request 
of the hermit teacher When in quest of Rama Bharata started for 
Ohitrakuta hill he did not dare to enter the hermitage of Varadwaja 
with his troops but asked them to stay at a respectful distance of two 
miles lest they caused disturbance (asramapida) there.®®* 

U^analll 18 Visnn XXVIII 11 

Samkbya III, 12 Gautama 11 Tirana III 20 

Wanalll 15, Vy§sa I 36 VySsa I 36 

Harit III 9 Gautama H 

68 5 Taitt Arai^yaka I 26, II 8,7, Taitt Sam , H 1 

Harlfc III 8 , Tirana III. 17 , Yyasa I 28 , Samkhya III 12 , Vimiu XXVIII 11 , 
Manu II 178 

686 Harit III 8, Giana III 17, Wana III 20, Vyasa I 28, Samkhya III 12, Vi'inu 
XXYin 11 , Mann II 178 G^anS III 17 

Samkhya ni 12, Manu II. 178 , Gautama II G^ana III 17, Gautama II 

tso Mann IL 179 "oo II 177 
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All tlioso conjitions of studooi^liip anH rules goTeming Vedic 
stmliea aoem to bo very seyero to ua now they seem to have made the 
life of tho fitudent mifiorablo as ho was denied all worldly pleasures and 
had to liTo a boggar*a or a menials life in the house of a stranger 
Indeed such restnctiona mig^ht Vill cheerfulness but they materially 
helped in the attainment of the splntnal ideal of the then educahom 
They mode students highly moral m oondimt and respectful in behayiour 
In doing physical labour at the teacher's house, on his field and pasture, 
tho students derelopod their limbs and mnscles in the fresh air and 
sunlight. Tho moral side roceiyod direct training in tho morning and 
evening prayers in the study of the rehgious texts and in the performance 
of the safcnfioial ntual Tho intellectual side was touched in hearing 
explanations of mantras and hymns in the observation of Nature and the 
preparation of tbo material at the saonflee domestic or pubho Memory 
and imagination received the greatest attention, as from start 
to finish lessons were learnt by heart and as yarious mystical ideas 
about deities and gods wore beard from tho teaobora. In fact tho 
maryelloufl and elaborate system of sacrifices were tho product of the 
lucompaniblo flights of the imagination of the priesthood. may laugh 
at the old brahmachUri not taking sweets living in a lonely place having 
light meals turning away his ears from music, etc but u nl e ss tho bodily 
senses are trainod up and controlled m some such way it is impossible for a 
human being to check his actions and desires ludoed by means of 
these external practices and regulations it was sought to develop 
in the young pupils those mtemal conditions (pratyfisanna or direct 
as opposed to bshya) or mental and moral attributes which would 
afterwards fit them for being taught the highest Itnowlego. Such a 
regulated hfe results in ixmor freedom * which cann ot come oil by 
itself or at wilL Philosophers have proved that the unit of chaugo 
IB both physical and spiritual and that the one precedes the other You 
cannot begin at tho top The bodily unit is the place where you can 
conimenoe a obango and make a alow but sure progress till m course 
of time you find your mind os well as your body oomplotoly transformed 
Ilenco tbo ancient Hindus created such an atmosphere as kept tlio 
ai a of hiB stay in the IcacIiePs house brightly before tho papU s eye 
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and as suck created a necessity for him to put forth great voluntary 
effoit to accomplish it Educationists tell us that to stimulate the 
effort on the part of the pupil and to enlist it in line with our aim 
are the chief purposes of teaching. Pestalozzi did not give so much 
impoitauce to “interest” in education as to “self-effort” on the part 
of the student. The Hindus then wore so far successful in their attempts, 
though the effort of the student was accompanied with something like 
ascetic gloom. 

' § 8. RESPECT TO TEACHER 

There weio lules also for the respect due fi’om pupil to teacher 
Respect to teachoi Was also a pait of Asoka’s Law of Piety Strict 

obedience was enjoined unless the teacher oidcred the pupil to commit 
Climes which involved loss of caste Even having been reprimanded 
by hii, preceptor, he should not make any reply in retort, nor go away 
even when driven away by the former (Vyasa I 27 ) “ An infringement 

of the preceptor’s order makes all studies ot the Yedas abortive. Hence one 
should study them in a submissive spirit “ <597 

He should not cleanse his teeth or prick his ear-holes or stretch or 
SCI ew up his legs or sit with his chin supporting on his hand or laugh or 
yaivn or contort his limbs or twist his body, m the presence of his 
preceptor (Gautama II) By the side of his preceptor he shall eat food 
and wear garments inferior to those of his preceptor py gj^g gf 

his preceptor he shall always occupy a lower bed or seat. He shall 
lie down in a lower bed than that of his preceptor and sleep after he has 
slept, leaving his bed before he rises He should avoid sitting on 

the same bed or seat with his preceptor or at a place where his preceptor 
sits, “except m a boat, or m a caiTiage or on a stone 
gl_,b”So 4 gj bullock cart, “m a court-yard or in the terrace of a building 
or a large mattress of reeds “ He must not sit with his guru when 

Rock Edict IX , Minor Rock Edict 11. Apastamba I 1 

Vyasa I 39 Mann II. 174 

cfo Mann II 198, 

800 Mann 11 194 , klahabharata, Adiparba, 91st adhyaya , Vispn XXVIH 12-13 , 

Gantama EC 

801 Mann 11 119 , Visnn XXV 111 27 , Gantama H. ooa Yispn XXV III 28 

803 Ibid. Ibid. 80 8 Mann n. 204. 
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tbo wind will bo blowing from his directioa to tlut of big guru or the 
contrary , whilo in liia company bo must not say anything which la 
innudiblo to hi8 guru 

Serving a preceptor oonaiata m bearing his bohoita from a lower seat 
and in meekly and faithfully carrying them out* He should not 

servo the precoptor (by the intervention of another) while ho stand* aloof 
nor when ho (hinuelf) is angry nor when a woman is near if he is sooted 
in a carnage or on a (raised) soot ho shonld got down and aaluto hij 
preceptor' A diseiple should stand up at tbo sight of his prooeptor®®® 
ond follow him wbonovor ho goes out, ‘ Interrogated by bis preceptor 
ho should give true and correct answer to hia queries sit down to study 
whenever he may be pleased to direct him iu that hohalf and do 
nothing but what la pleasant and beneficial to him LiJcewise he 

should behavo towards his preceptor’s wife, sons friends and 
rolations,*^® ‘ After performing hla sandbyfi he shall salute his precoptor 
He ahull simultaneously catch hold of the two feet of his preceptor with his 
two hands the right foot with the right band and tbo loft foot with tho 
loft band After solatation be shall mention bis own name [as 1 am snob 
and such) and add the word Shoe at the ond of his addreaa' 

One should catch hold of ones preceptor a feet erory day when first 
meeting him *1® He must not speak to his preceptor when ho is 
himself Bittmg standing lying down coting or avortmg his face ®^" If hia 
preceptor sits let him spook to him, standing up , if he walk* advancing 
towards him if he comes towards him meeting him , if he runs, running 
after liim , ®*° turning round so as to moot him if his face is averted 
(Visnu 20 Mann H. 197) Approaching him if ho is at a distance , ®* ^ 
leaning to him, if he he m a rodinmg posture. Boforo his eyes, lot 

•0 KmiiiIL 203. GaoUmalL 

••• U»tiu IL 202L ••• HfcDU n. 130 i Umn H ll0 j GwiUm» II, 

• t* GMtam* n. • “ lUbObUrata, idlparba, DUi tdbjSj*- 
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liim not sit m a careless manner He shall not utter his preceptor’s 

name even at his back ^ Let him not pronoimce his name without due 
respect. Let him not imitate his speech, gait and manner Let 

him not wilfiilly leap over the shadow of his pi eceptor Let him not 

111 any way hurt or m]ure an Ichaiya (and an expounder of the Vedas) 

Let him leave the place where his gain is caliimuised or lightly spoken 
of “ A calumniator of his own guru shall he bom as an ass, and a 

vilifier of his own guru shall ho a dog in his next huth , for having 
wrongfully enjoyed the property of his own guru, he shall he hom as a 
worm , one who is envious of his guru’s excellence shall take his biith as 
an insect m his next incarnation”.®®® “Having used angry words to 
his pi eceptor one should bathe at morning, noon and evening each day, 
live in a thatched cottage of dry leaves and on loots and bulbs of the 
forest, wearing large clotted haus, lie down on bare ground in the night, 
enter a village for alms, pioclaiming his guilt to all and sundiy Lor 
twelve years he should live the life of penance. ” Lor having angiily 
1 oared unto a preceptor he sliould practise the above-mentioned 
penance Without the permission of his preceptor, let him not speak 

to his relatives, parents ete ®®® Even if a preceptor communicates only 
one letter to a disciple, there is no article on eai’th, by piesentmg which ho 
may be free from his debt ®®^ He who does not regard a preceptor, 
the giver of even one letter, is born among the chandalas, after having 
gone through a hundi’ed biiths in the canme species Accordmg to 

Kautilya’s Arthasastia the student should be devoted to his teacher even at 
the cost of his own life or in the absence of his teacher, to the teacher’s son 
or to an elder class-mate ®®® Again “the teacher shall invariably be 
respected.”®®^ “As a student his teacher, a son his father and a servant his 
master, the king shall follow (the bigh-priest) ®®® “ One should not sit on 
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before tteproMptorn^ arrogant dirtorthis saying, 
tbrongh (£aI«o) renioning According to SoltrScbSrya • the ScWa 

to th t ““^1, i!^® of dcTotion and obodienoa 

he teacher m the oWoters of Artii)l, Tlpamanyu ond Bkalabya «“ 

.rr[v!d^''^..’^n^” of a gnm if a peceptor-. preceptor ,, 

arrived On a preceptor’s son. junior or equal to him in years 

happening to bo hu tutor he shall py tho samo respoct to him a. to his 
ovrn preceptor •« The iruti «iy, that ono must treat a tmeher-. son 
just as the teacher hmuelf. «“ A preceptor’s mfo happaning to he 
young o disoiplo should not touch hor feet during an aot of obeisanco 
but returning from a sojourn m a distant country he may ha allowod to 
catch hold of her 1001“*“ on the drst day on ah flubsoquent days, be 
shall simply ncco.t her mthont olasping her feet. He should not 
address the sons or wife of his pecoptor by their names and avoid using 
any korah language 


If a ieaoher dies one atoold not read the Vedas for three mghU **• 
A man remains tmclean for three days on the death of a spiritnal preceptor 
or of a ^r^f0 or son of his spiritual preceptor One becomes purified 
in one night, if the ■^Hfe or son of his teacher or his tjpfldhyflya or a felloir 
ftudent or a pupil is dead. *** Ou tho death of his precseptor unto a 
qualified son of his or unto his mdow or unto a cognato of hii he 
■hall behave as his prooeptor ®** The property of bachelors leaming 
tho Vedas shall on their death be token by their preceptors. 

A developmfint of the rules regulating the oonduot of the pupil to his 
preceptor iras tho oihaltation of tho teacher to auob a position of 
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revei’ence that he -was -woi’shippecl by his pupil. In the schools of 
early Vedanta, the teacher or guru was always one who was himself 
supposed to have reached emancipation and thus to have come to the 
realisation that he is Brahman In his devotion or bhakti for Brahman, 
it was but a short step for the pupil to feel bhakti also for -the guru who 
was thus identified with Brahman. This is referred to as early as the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad but it received a great emphasis in all the 
chief Bhakti sects A spiritual guide and a teacher are to be particularly 
adored. A teacher is the foremost of all superiors Of one’s 

two fathers, the progenitor and the teacher of the Vedas, more honouied 
is the teacher of the Vedas in as much as the birth of a twice-born one in 
the knowledge of Brahman is the only abiding existence both in this 
world and the next. The pupil should consider his preceptor as his 
father and mother , he must not grieve them by saying T am indebted 
to none’. ® ^ ^ One’s mother, father and preceptor are called one’s great 
gurus One must perpetually serve them Let him obey them 

commands Let him do what is pleasant and beneficial to them 

"Without their leave he should not do anything. “ Let him constantly 
do what IS good to his parents and specially what conduces to the comfoit 
of his preceptor. The satisfaction of these three is the consummation of 
all tapas (pemtential austerities)”®®^ Serving these constitutes the 
highest tapas , without them permission let him not practise any other 
piety ®®® “ These three represent the thiee regions, the three ordeis of 

society. They aie the thi-ee Vedas, they are the three fires The father is 
the household fire, the mother is the ceremonial fire, the preceptor 

Parqahar, Oroira of Hinduism, p 402 
0C5 VI 23 ««« Tirana I 30 Gautama II. 

Manu II 146, Visnu XXX 44, ilahabharata, Santiparba, lOSth adhyaya , 
compare Mahabliarata, Santiparba, 243rd adhyaya. 

«so Yaiistha II 

Visnu XXXT 1-2 In the Ramayana, (Kijkindhyahanda, 18th sarga we are told that 
the eldest brother, the progemtor and the teacher are all fathers 
881 Visnu XXXT 3 Visnu XX XT 4 

Visnu XXX T 5 , Mann H 235 Visnu XXXI 6 , Manu II 236 

««« Manu II 228 

««« Manu II. 229 Manu II 235, 237, 
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la the apirituol flra Tlieso three fires ore the most glorious m the 
^orld ” •«’ “A hooseholder Tyho does not commit any folly in respect of 
those oonciuors tho throe regions ©ffiulgent a* a god be eren in hia mortal 
frame, is enabled to onjoy the felicity of heavem” By means of 
devotion to Ms fathor he conquers the middle irorld (firmament) and by 
devotion to lus preceptor ha attains to the region of BrahmR 
Oommendnblo ore all the acta of him by whom these three are respected 
Futile are tho acts of him by whom these three ore dishonoured 
By worshipping bis preceptor alone and not so much through tho merit 
of oblatioiis homa or flraworahip that a brahmoohSrin can attain to 
heaven This was of coarse, an honour paid to a religions teacher 

but it hod an offoct upon the relation of all pnpils teachers and helps 
to explain tho high respoot which Indian stndents of today have even for a 
teacher of secular auhjeota 

§ 9 THB ANKtJjJL, THBJL 

The session (or annual term) began in the rainy or cold season when 
the heat was leas Intense The commenoement (of Vedio study) must 
take place oa the full moon day either of the months of AsSriJha, Srftvaija 
or BhMra In. the B5mSyai>a*’* we are told that ‘ brShmanas of 

the Sflma school arc waiting for the month of Bbfidra which is tho ttmo 
forheginmng their Yedio studios'* According to Gautama Saiphitfi*’* 
one should road the Yodas in the months of fliflrana and Bhddnv or during 
the five months the sun follows the lonthem course. Yasis^ 
Saiphitfl®’® says Upokannan (the nte preparatory to Vedio study) 

shall be done on the full moon day of the month of Sittvajja or Praustha 
pftda' According to Yisnu 8aiphit3 the nto of TTpakarmnn is to bo 
performed on the full moon day of the month of flravana and Blodra. 
For wo ore told® ’ ’ that It was then that the herbs appeared ami d the glad 

••T llwia IL 230-81 TiRm XSXL 7-8. 
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grass and all Nature smiled with the pulsation of a fresh life. This 
was also the commencement of the Vedic year, when the frogs broke into a 
Cloaking harmony and when the Vodic students returned to their chant. 
According to Ya3uahalkya ‘Vheii medicinal herbs grow on the full 
moon day of ^ravana or on a day under the ^ravana asterism or on the 
fifth day of Hasta asterism (name of the IStli lunar mansion consisting 
of five stars) one should begin the study of the Vedas” The Upakai’man 
iite was performed annually before the commencement of the study of 
the Veda “Having kindled the sacred fire he (the student) shall 

offer oblations to the deities and the sacred metres. Having made oblations 
to the sacied meties, having made the biahmanas utter words of well- 
being and after having fed them with curd ho shall continue the Vodic 
study for four months and a half and then perform the IJtsarga (a 
dedicatory rito performed annually after the completion of the Veda) “ 

“ After a study of four months and a half” says the Visnu SamhitS®®^ 
“ the rite of IJtsarga shall be done, outside the town, m respect of the 
Vedas which have been completely studied and not in respect of those 
whose studies have not then been completed”. According to Hsana 
Samhita “after a study of foiu* months and a half m a holy place, one 
should perform the dedicatoiy rite of the Vedas under the constellation of 
Pusya Or he should do it in the fiist pait of the first day of the month 
of Magha”. According to Ylijuablilkya Sarahita “On a day under 
the Rohini asterism m the month of Pous or on an Astaka tithi, one 
should near water, at the outskirt of a village, duly consecrate one’s 
Vedic studies”. 

After the Htsarga rite the twice-born ones should study the Vedas 
in the light fortnight ® ® ^ In the daik fortnight a person should study 
the Vedangas and the Puranas According to Vasistha Sanihita (Ch XI ) 

after the IJtsarga rite he shall study the Vedas during the light fortnight 
and the Vedangas at pleasui’e According to Visnii Samhita,®®® however, 

678 I 142 

67 » Kafcjayana Sainhita XXVH. 17 “so Voiistha XI , Katyayana XXYU 17. 

6S1XXX. 1-2. 96a in 55-57 
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tho Tedangas ahould not be studied bolwom the ntos ol Utearga and 
trpalcanjmn " 

Tli 0 loiig^h. of tlio atmxial tonu to bo sp6ut m Vodio itudy ivnB thuj 
UBoally four mouthfl and n half®*’ thon-h the term may bo two 
months five months ®*« flvo months and a half or six months and 
a half**® and six months®** in duration 

§ 10 DATS 0» NOJf aTDDT 

During tho acodemio yoar thore wore numerous holidays and 
intorruptions of study Thus at Upakarman and at Dtsorga tho Vodns 
should not bo studied for throe days ®®* The study should bo itoppod for 
one whole day or night on AmSbaaylL*** Tho Vedas should not be studied 
on the new moon day ®®* according to Gautama (Oh. XVI ) for two days 
from the day of tho new moon on tho full moon day ,*** on the fourteenth 
day of the two fortnights on the eighth day of tho two fortnights 
on tho twelfth day of the fortnight,*®* on tho dav of solar oohpio *** 
or for three days on the solar eollpso (for brahmona students) ’®® when 
the sun is obserrod to be surrounded by a nng of haloe on the 
day of lunar eclipse ’®* or for three days on tho lunar oolipse (for 
brJbmapa students) ’«* when the moon is obserred to be surrounded 
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by a ring of haloe;'^®^ on tbe junction of the seasons (i. e, on the 
Piatipada day of Ohaitra, Sravana and Agrahayana) at the 

termination of the seasons;"^ m the unnatural season of the yearj"^®’ 
on the Mahanavami day,'^°® on the third day of the blight half of 
Vaisakha,'^ on the seventh day of the foitnight in the month of 

Magha, ^lo on the Eathya Saptamij^^^ on the Bhaiani,’^^ on the 
Astakas,''' on the birth of the king’s son for three days (for biahmana 
students only) on the death of the king of one’s country on 
the day of the hoisting or throwing down of the enemy’s standard ’ ^ ® 
It IS interesting to follow the reasons assigned for these breahs. 
Manu says that study in the prohibited lunar days was detrimental to 
the health of the teacher or of the student and did not conduce to the 
growth of learning. The first day of the fortnight was considered the 
most objectionable and we have reference to this in the ESmayana^^^ 
wheie Sitd is described as emaciated ‘ even as the learnmg of one 
who habitually studies on the first day of the fortnight’. Asoka in 
his Pillar Inscription V, attaches special importance to these days, on 
which he forbids the castration of bulls and the killing of fish and 
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According to Gautama (Oh XVI ) one should refrain from studying the Vedas 
for three nights on the advent of the Astakas “ According to other 
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Dapdakaranya forest where he was bamshed 
71® Tajnabalkya I. 147 

717 SundarakSnda, LIX 34 : Pratipatpathaillasya vidyeva tanutam glta. 
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other oreoturofl Wo are to sook for an explanation probably in the 
Titualifitio importance of these iloya and it iraa based on the phases 
of the iloon, as iras natural among a people folloiniig a Inm-solar 
calendar 


The Yodas should not be studied on the /oUovrmg occaaionj — Tor 
throo days on the death of eithtsr a disoiplo,'* or a ritwik ’ or a priest,'* 
or o preceptor,^® ^ or a friend or o srotriya atadymg the Sfime branch 
of the VedP or a follow teligiona student (UsonS ftL 74 Yah^^a XI) 
The Vedas should not be studied on the death of a teacher** son or 
Wife for ono day The Vedas ibould not be studied for one whole 
day and night when one partakes of food and accept* presents on the 
occasion of o srfiJdha or when ha had touched the leavuigs of food 
offered at a sriddba and for three days on a brjhmana s accepting 

inritation for the Ekoddhi^ta srfiddba. The study should also be 
stoppood during the penod of uncleaunesa incidental to the doath of a 
sapu^^ or cognate relation during a penod of unoleanness 
during birth unoloanness , during death undeanness , on the 
occasion of a arflddha ceremony (Gautama XVI ) after offenng food at a 
sr3ddha , and on the occasion of a friendly feost 


The fundamental condition of inspiring thought is peace within oneself 
and harmony with Nature's forces Henoo when one shall see thunder 
lightning etc., rise lu the morning and evening when the saored fire is lit 
up ha should not study the Vedas m any other seasons except the rainy 
on seeing a cdoud ^ According to Manu,’* » ‘ however if these phenomena 
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occur at tlie time of kindling tlio Iioma fire in tlio evening during 
tbo rainy season they should not bo regarded as occasions of non-study. 
Tiio finishing of the Veda and the study of the Aranyakas should he stopped 
for one day and night ivhon there is roaimg of clouds in the morning 
and evening.'^ 'When there is an ominous sound in the sky,’'*^ 
when a downpour of ram takes place accompanied by the flashing of 
lightning and the roaring of clouds'^ the Vedas should not be studied. 
Prom the time of lain with tliiinder and lightning to the next day the 
Vedas should not be studied.'* 'When there is an ominous sound m 
the mountains'* or an earthquake'* or showermg of sand'*^** 
or showering of stones’ or showering of blood"* or dropping of 
fire-brands,’^^ the Vedas should not be studied; nor when luminous 
bodies fall’^° nor during the aiipcarance of the magnetic light m the 
western sky’^’ nor when the mutteiing of thunder is heaid’"^® nor 
on the descent of thunder-holts in unnatural seasons of the year’^^ 
nor on a day covcicd with mist"*®® nor when purple rambows aie 
observed to separate the firmament’ nor when the Slimans are sung’® ^ 
nor at the two sandhylls’®** nor when there is any sound of arrow, any 
sound of trumpet, any sound of drum ’®‘* nor where the crying 

Tii Yljnabllkya T H5 , Tljuaballcya I 149, Samkbya III, 6 , Gantama XVI, 
Va^i^tlia Xr 

Yajuivbalkya I 145, U^ana III 62, Vaii^tba XI. 

7 53 UWIII 49, Visnu XXX 8, Gautama XVI 

T39ManuIV103 Vaiistba XI 

YajSabalkya I 145 , Tirana III 62 , SSmkbya III 5 , Visnu XXX 9 , Manu IV 105 , 
Gautama XVI , Va^i’itba XI 

Va^i-stbaXI Va^is^ha XI 

Va^istba XI Ya3Sabalkya I 145, U^ana II2 49 

U^analll 62, Samkbya HI 5, Gautama XVI, Va^istba XI, Visnu XXX 9, 
Manu IV 103, compare Manu IV 115 Visnu XXX 9 

7*8 Yajnabalkya I 199, Va^is^ba XII , Visng XXX. 8 , Tirana I[I 61, Samkbya III 6, 
Gautama XVI 

7*0 Gautama XVI , Vaiis^ha XI. 7so U^analll. 70, Gautama XVT. 

7®i Gautama XVI 

7 08 YajnabSlkyal 148, Gautama XVI, Va^is^baXI, Visnu XXX 26, Manu IV 123, 

703 TIWIII 70. 

7 01 Yajnabalkya I 148, Wana m, 70 , Vaiis^baXI, Manu IV 113, 

7 00 Gautama XVI. '*®® Gautama XVI, 
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aouml xa Iioard (XTsanJ HI flfi , Mann IV 108) nor when the cry of a 
poraou in danger is heard nor xrhen. a king a arotrfjs or a brShinapa 
haa mot nrith on ocoidont ^ nor on hearing the aound of iroepmg id the 
ovoning nor when hearing the sound of rausio nor when high 
winds blow nor on fcho night when a roaring wind blows nor 
when ominous dust la ahowerod nor on the day when a dusty wind 
blows (Usanl HI 60) nor when the quarters are ablnio '*'* nor at the 
ponoda of oonjonction^ * * nor m the evening ’ • ® nor in the middle of the 
night nor m the nights (TJsanJ HI 71) Several authontiea aver that 
the atndy of the Vedas la prohibited during the hrst three hours and a lifllf 
of each night ’ 

The Vedas should not be atodiod for one whole day and night on a 
pasii (animoia whioh are 1-4 lu number via oow, sheep goat horse 
mule, ass and man — those domeatio and buffalo monkey bear reptile, 
raru*daer spotted antelope and deer — these wild ones) happening to pass 
between a atudoot and his preceptor on the passing of a five-tood 
animal between the pupil and his preceptor on the paaamg of a toad, 
a cat a dog a snake, mongoose or a mouse between tbe pupU and his 
preceptor Tbe Vedas should not be studied for one whole day and 
night when a dog a jackal”* an ass''’* or an owl (Tsjiiahilkj'a 
I 1A8) eznita a noise and whan comols scream ” * 

»»T T*jn*biIky%L14a Vlfpm X2X 23. »»»H4rOlV73. 

Sijpkbjs HL 6 ; Yifpa XaX. Ifl. 

’ • 1 TflJlUbSlkjs L 149 ITsaa IT 1S3 Tlfea XXZ. 7 
’»» Uj*Bini. t9 lUna IV 102. 

T*« Tljftabllky* I. 149 G*uUbi» TL ll«m IV 102 j MSim IV llB 
Tljfi*b4lkys L 149 j Slipth/* HL ©i G^oUm* XVI j > Ia n a IV 118 
T*» yijiuhalkjfc L 160 j V*<irtb» 2X M*nii IV US. 

T«* Tam* L 7fl j comp*™ Ibid., 77 
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TT* yajIUbllkyB, 1. 148 j Gsotam* XVl j Vlf^ XXX, 13 j Manu IV 116, 

!•» rV 116 
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The Vedas sliould not be studied m a very loud Voice, ’ ® in an 
impure state, ^ when feeling amative propensities (Sarnkbya III. 6), wben 
"witbin Tp-ater,'^ in a town,"^’ ^ in a forest,'^®® in unwashed mouth after 
eating, when the hand is yet wet after eating,'^ after meals, 

where the four roads meet, by the side of a high road,’®® near an 
unholy place, ’ ® ® in a pasture ground,’®’ near a cremation ground,’®® 
near a divme temple,’®® near an unholy object,’®® seated on an ant- 
hill, near the side of an ant-hill, near a Phallic emblem, ’®® near 
a dead body, at places contaming carcasses, at the outskirt of a 
village (Mann IV 116), near a stidra, ’®® near a chandala (divakirti),’®’ 
no'll* a man of degraded caste,’ ®® neai an impious man,’®® near a fallen 
person,®®® near the performer of a siaddha ceremony who has not fed the 
brahmanas with boiled rice, ®®^ near an iiieligious person ,®®® in a village 
inhabited by low caste people, ®®® near a troop of soldieis,®®^ and where 
there is a multitude of men ®®® The biahmanas should not read the Vedas 
in a company ®®® The Vedas should not be studied while fightmg or 

Sanikhjalll 7 YajSabalkya I. It9 

Tajnabalkyal 150, Wana III, 66, Visnu m 16, Mann IV. 109. 

770 Gautama XVI ’so Mann IV 113 

781 Mann IV 109 78a TajSabalkya I 149, Va^istba ZI 

783 Mann IV 121 , Vaiistba XI 78* yjsnu XXX 15 

78 3 Visnu XXX 15 , Gautama XVI 78 o Tajnabalkya I. 148 

7 87 Mann IV 116 

788 Samkhyalll 7, Gautama XVI , Visnu XXX 15, Mann IV 116 

789 Samkbyalll 7, Visnu III 15. 7oo Tajnabalkya I. 148. 

701 Gautama XV [ 79a Samkhyalll 7 793 Samkbya HI 7. 

7 04 Tajnabalkya I 149 79 6 Gautama XVI 

708 Tajnabalkya I 199, Gautama XVI, Vi^nu XXX 14 

707 Gautama XVI 7 98 Tajnabalkya I 348, Visnu XXX 14 

709 Mann IV 108 8oo Tajnabalkya I. 149. 

801 Gautama XVI so a Tirana III 65 UW IH 65. 

804 Manu IV 121 so 6 XJ^ana MI 65 , Manu IV. 107, 108. 

80 0 Manu IV 15 Compare 

“ Uneven grounds, unsafe and windy spots, 

And hiding places and god-haunted shires, 

High roads and bridges and all bathing ghats. 

These eight avoid when talking of high things. ” 

— Milinda-PaSba, IV, 1. 8, 
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Arranglinff, so? niniiing,*oo while in a state ol fright, »o* when 

any fear prooeeda either from a long*'® or a robber or a tbef irhen 
there ore Tillage diaturbaiiO(S 3 In a battle in a camp*^* irhoa 
a bod iinQll cornea, s^* wlien a good person arrives at the houBe on 
the return of a friend from a foreign country*^' Tfitbout taking the 
permiaaion of the gnest in the house while going on an qsb, * or on 
a camel *^0 or on a chariot or on an elephant®** or on a horse •** 
or in a boat or in a carnage, while on a tree, s*® or under the 
shade of sle^mataka siSlmall, madhuka kondara and kapitbwa trees,®*’' 
in a desert ®** daring an indigestion, **• after a tour nsing "*® 
while passing excreta after hoTlng purged, **• while mbbW oil **® 
whilo passing unne on the day he has vomitod while b^ing 
while ho leaps **’ while leaning against something, *** on seeing a 
dead body carried ®*® m a town whero a oorpie hes in a town 
where obajjrillas live (Va^i^^ha XI) on seeing a dead body placed on 
earth,*'** while lying down, •** while seated with a leg cocked 
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up, u'hilc seated by placing the soles of the foot on tho seat, whilo 
sti'otching Ills feet out, while sitting on his hauuchos, while sitting 
with a cloth girt loiiiid tho logs and knees, and while taking food 
rendered impure by birth or de^itli. As long as tho scent and paste 
dcdiCvitod at tho Ekoddhista sraddha exist on tho person of a learned 
brllhinana, he should not study tho Vedas ® The Vedas should not bo 
studied after bleeding fiom anj part of tho body^^o and after a cut 
fiom a weapon Thus we see that “tho impurity of the place of Vcdic 
study and personal uncleanuess of the readei — these two aio the perma- 
nent causes of non-study.” 

On the Astaka day, when a high ivind blows or in any other calamity, 
a tu ice-born one should study one Tlk or one Tajus or one Sama man- 
tiani.^^^ “There is no piohibition in respect of reading tho allied branches 
of Vedic study such as Piosody, Gr.umnar, etc , or in respect of tho homa 
mantras or in respect of that portion of the Veda which should bo read 
eich day (i, o , the sandhyil mantras) during tho period in which tho study 
of tho Vedas is oidiuniily prohibited.® “There is no prohibition as 
regal db the study of the Vedaiigas, of the Itihasos and tho Piiranas, or of the 
DIuunaalbtias and othor \roiks ; but a twice-boin ono should abstain from 
studying all these on the Parba days on the full moon, the last day of 
the daik night, and tho thud day of tho bright half of Vaisakha)”..®®^ 
According to Vyasa Samhita on tho interdicted days subjects collateral 
to tho Vedas should be studied with tho preceptor’s permission. “Por the 
six mouths when tho sun is in tho southern solstice, a wise man should 
not study tho subseq^uont mystciious subjects and the IJpanisads.”®®® 

§ 11. CLASSES OP TEACHBES. 

There were three classes of teachers — the guru, the acharya and the 
upadhyaya He is called guru who, having performed all the rites 


Gautauatv XVI 
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(bogiimiDg TTitli garradlianam) doliTers inslnicfcionfl in the Vedoa.** ••• ’ 
Ho la caUod acb:iryft who tcaohcs the Todaa after having performed 
onJ/ the ceremony of npanayaimin.*“* According to Jtanu*®® and 
VyllfiaS^o Saiphihrs a lirnhmaDa who pmotiflea penitential anatentie* 
and performs the rite of homa every day and teaches the Vedas with 
their Kalpas (the branch of Vodio literature which deala with ceremonials 
and the colebntion of religious aaenflees) and Bahoiyaa (the tranacanden- 
tol trutha mouloatod in tlie Upaniaoda) is called an ftohftrya ” * He U 

called ■Qp3dhy3ya who teoehea only a portion of the Vedas “one 
who teaches the Angos of the Vedas la also an upfldhyjya.’ According 
to Vianu SaTpiutS*®* he who teaches an entire Veda in oonBideraton 
of fees or a portion of the Veda without fees is called on np 3 dhySya. ’ 
According to Snipkhya Saiphitn®®* one who gives lessons in tbo Vedas 
for money is an upSdhylya ** Mann*®* says He who in consideration 
of fees teaches a portion of the Veda and any of the Vodangaa la said 
to be an np3dhy3yo ' 


§13 TaiOHIHG — THB MONOPOLT OP lira BllAStflK P 
In course of time teaching the Vedas came to ho the eiolusivo duty 
of the brZhmana. In the Httnt,*®* Atri*®' and Mann Saiphitsa**® where 
the duties of the four castes aro enomerated w© find that the hrahmanaa 
alone are entitled to give instmobone in the Vedas. Manu*®® oipUcitly 
says The brlhmanas alone shall teach the Vedas and none else, this 
ifl the oonclusion ’ In another place he aeys Teaching the Vedas oto.» 
shall never revert to the kshatnya as againat the brlhinana nor 

to the vaisya as against the brahmana, Bather ahould the 

Iqhatrjya in diatxeas live by following the low trades but under 
no oircumstances ahould he embrace the vocation of a brahnmna.'*'* 
According to Mann®” his law-oodo should be taught m its entirety 
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by an orudito biabmana and not by a member of any other caste. 
In the Mahabharata® ^ Visnu says to Tndhisthir “ Begging, 
officiating as a priest and teaching are strictly foibiddon in the case of a 
kshatriya.” Alberuni®^^ says “The biahmanas teach the Vedas to 
the kshatriyas. The latter learn it, but are not alloA7ed to teach it, 
not even to a brahmana The vaisya and the sudia are not allowed 
to hear it, much, less to pronounce and recite it.” According to Atii 
Samhita®^® giving instructions in the Vedas would outcaste the 
kshatriya and the vaisya. 

But these rules forbidding non-biahmanas to teach, and the 
injunction of Angiras Sainhita®’^ that acquiring knowledge from a 
sudia would degrade even one bnrmng with Brahma eneigy indiiectly 
piove that non-brahmana teachers weie not altogether raie This is 
corioboiated by other evidences from Gautama and Mann Samhitas. 
“ In times of distress a brahmana student may take lessons from a 
non-bi-ahmana teacher and he shall serve his guru only so long as he 
shall actually study”®’® “Wisbrng the most exalted existence 
(i e , liberation of the self) after death, let not a brahmana student 
live for good in the house of his non-brahmana preceptor”.®’® “Women 
(w'lves), gems, knowledge, virtue, purity, good words (counsels) and 
the various kinds of arts may be acquired from anywhere.”®®® Again, 
teaclnng sciences other than the Vedas is mentioned by Mann as 
one of the ten means of livelihood in times of distress for men of 
all castes.®®^ Gautama Sarahita®®® says “In times of disti’ess a 
biahinana may learn an art and a science from a non-brahmana teacher 
and he should serve and follow the preceptor until the close of his 
study” Again, the injunction of Manu that “the king shall learn 
fiom the people the theory of the various trades and professions” seems 
to imply that m secular subjects like Vsrtta, others besides biahmanas 
may be called m to give mstruction to the young prmces and 
this seems probable also in the matter of military skill. ViswSmitia 

^autiparva, 60fch adhy§.ja 
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thus gave to Hama a training in the tua of hiImiIj and weapon! 

It 18 needless to point out that technioal education was mostly impertod 
by non brithmanaa so that the prohibition of teaching by non bx^muqLM 
seema to bo confined only to socrodotnl knowledge 

§ 18 TTJinoN PEB 

All the tune the popil was under instruotion the teacher was not 
to receive any fee. The MahnbbSrata*** condemna for pay 

and even goes ao far oa to hold that those who accept remuneration 
for teaching aro designated as equal to a sUdra”**® Kann**® says 

Ixit not a virtuous Vedlo student pay any (money) to bis preceptor 
ore ho rotume from bis bonae after finishing hm career’ Visnu**^ 
says Ho who having acquired knowledge sells it for a livin^ m this 
world shall derive no benefit from it m the next Indeed to leach 
in consideration of fepcs was looked upon as an upajataka (minor sin) 
Itccoiving losaoos on payment of a fee was sinnlarly looked upon as an 
upap3taka*** According to Vylaa SarphltS*®® tneroenary teaching 
of the Yodas rank equally inth an act of bralimimcide m respect of 
Bin. According to and Usana*®* Saiplutaa both he who 

studies the Yedas by paying fees and bo who gives mstmotions on 
receiving foes ahoold bo studiously avoided on the occasion of a arSddha 
coremonr IJsanl®®^ calls them as vyttakas while Mann*** asks all 
good and erudite briihmanaa to avoid these vile and oondenmable persona. 
In Malavikagfiimitra*®® we are told ‘He whose learning is merely 
for a livelihood is called a trader that traffics in knowledge." Indeed 
teaching for money was allowed as a meouB of livelihood only m times 
of extreme distress.*®® King A mar flakti wanted to pay Yi^nusannS 
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“ sata-srtsana ” for teaching his ill-bohavcd sons, whereupon tho spirited 
hialimniu replied : “ Nahain sasana bateuaxii vidya-vikrayam Icarisyami’’. 

TTlicn, howoYcr, the coiu’so was completed tlio pupil perfoimed 
certain bathing ceremonies and “ after having bathed with the poi mission 
of his guru he was to pay liim an honorarium according to his pccumaiy 
circumstances.”®^^ This honorarium was a mere symbol of tlie respect 
on the part of the pupil to lus teacher Vajascniya Samliita®’^® says: 
“ Dahshiiia sraddham dndati, sraddhaya 'iiryati ]hanam.” “ A plot of land, 
gold, a cow, a horse, an umbrella, a pair of sliocs, paddy, vegetables, 
clothes or whatever ho is eapablo of giving him, with that ho shall 
evoke the pleasure of his preceptor.”®®® Thus wo see that in return 
for the knowledge acquired from him, the student can give to his 
preceptor a few vegetables rf lus worldly circumstances do not admit 
of giMug any other (more costly) tiling. At the same time a gift, however 
precious or costly, was considered no adequate ictuiu for the benefit ivhich 
a piccoptor accoids to his pupil Laghu Harita says “There is no such 
thing m this world, by giving which a pupil can discharge his debt to a 
teacher, who has taught him no more tliau a single letter of the 
alphabet ” In the case of technical education, however, wo have mstances 
of fees being paid by the apprentices to teacheis. Thus in the Jatakas®®® 
wo find that two merchant-sons paid 2000 pieces each. 

At Taxila, the students wore usually admitted on payment in advance 
of the entu’o tuition fees. A fixed sum seems to have been specified for the 
pui’pose amounting to 1,000 pieces of money ® ® ^ In lieu of paying 
the fees in cash, a student was allowed to pay them in the shape of 
sei vices to his teacher ®®® To this class apparently belonged the 
majority of the students who attended on their teacher by day, and 
received instruction at night. We read of a school of five hundred 
brahmana pupils whose duties were among others, to gather fire- wood 
fiom the forests for then teacher ®®® 
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SomoHmos a student ironH prefer to devoto hu irhole time t 
ttadics wthont spoTins any timo for snoh serviooa or memnl worl 
whUo nt tbo same tinio ho iros too poor to be able to pay tie teoohor’i 
feca m cash in advance. In buoU a caao the student ttos trusted to paj 
the fees after the completion of hu studies. We read of one snoli 
student, a br ^ h i unija hoy of Benaroa who after completing hij edumtion 
at Tftifla paid hi8 teacher’s fees by begging for them in distant coontnos 
beyond the Ganges 

Whore students were unable to pay the teacher’s fee in any of the 
■overal ways aforesaid a charitable community often came forwird 
to provide for them a free ednoabon. Wo read of a teacher of world 
wide fam e at Benares who bad in bis sohool five hundred young 
brilhmaua pupils. The dilHeiilty of mstntoijimg such a sohool was 
removed by the generosity of the Benares folk who used to give day 
by day oommons of food to the poor lads and had them taught froa” 
The oost of education was al&o to some extent taken over from the 
teachers and the taught by the oooaaonal invitatioiis to dinner extended 
to them by philanthropio householders We read of a sohool of five 
hundred students being invited to take meals by a country family at 
at Tania and of a similar entertainment given by on entire villago.®®* 

There was again another class of students who paid the teaohor's 
fees from the soholarahipi awarded to them by the states to which 
they belonged. Generally such students would be sent as companionj 
of the princes of their respectivo conntnes who were deputed to TnxUa 
for education We rood of the eons of the royal chaplains of the 
courts of Benares and Eljagaha aocompanylng their respective pnnoos 
to Toiila. Oases however are not wanting of students being sent on 
their own account for higher studies to TaiUa at the expense of the 
State. Thus we read of a Brahmm boy of Benares being sent by 
the King at hia expense to Taxila for the purpose of specialising In the 
science of archery 


• JU*U 1.230 j 1 817 IIL17L 
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“ If you do nob permit me wlio am now desirous of showing in the 
piesent contcbt, my poioer of impaHing lusii'ucUou, then (I must say) I am 
given up by you. 

“Then exhibit, both of you, yoiu* m instruction. ” ^ ^ ® 

“ Your Majesty w ill, therefore, kindly tell mo in what subject-matter 
of diamatic repicscntation I shall show my abilUi/ to impart 
iiistiuctiou.”^^’ 

“Evciy person, though woll-oducaictl, has not the shll to impart 
msiiiiction to others. 

“ One man is at his best when exhibiting his art in person ; another 
has as his special qualitic ition the iiower of oommuiuGating his skilly 
he who possesses both (these excellences) should bo placed at the head of 
taicheis. 

Here wc clearly see tlic recognition of the teacher’s skill as an 
independent ait. 

That some of these equipments wore thought necessary for a teacher 
would be evident from the fact that students after finishing them 
education in the house of the preceptor wore under an obligation to teach 
and thus transmit learning from ago to age The Aitareya Aranyaka^^o 
says . “ Naprabaktro,” “ Do not teach one who will not himself teach ”. 
In the Bower manuscript which is leally a collection of two manuscripts 
we have a portion called Nabanitaka in which the instructions at the 
beginning say that ‘ it should not ho taught to anyone who has no 
disciple. In the Taittiiiya Dpamsad®^^ learning and teaching the 
Vedas are both enjoined on tho pupil. In another passage of the same 
TJpanisad®^^ the student is asked, after finishing his education in his 
preceptor’s house not to neglect tho learning and the * teaching ’ of the 
Veda. 


oi»Ibid,pl3 »i»Ibid,pl2. 

017 Ibid, p 13 0 IS Ibid SIS Ibid, p 11 

sao in 2 6 

0 31 India and Centra Asia — Dr !N'ira53ana ProsSda Chakravartl, pp 41-42. 
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ITany Euiopoan Indologists haTo spoken of tho flno genius of the 
ancient Indian toaolior, of thorn Mr P W Thomas Bays What was 
taught Was well taught and tlio attainments of the Hindus were not 
inferior to those of any ancient nation, or to those of European soholaxi 
prior to the Honaiaaanco *' iloreover, it was in moral and rehgioos 
qualidcationfl that the Hindn teachor stood worthy of the nsiue. 
His plain hving high thinking disciplined routine abstinence from 
ploasuxoa mental control and ahoTo all his sincerity of purpose were 
the principal factors In the success of his work Such qualities could 
never fail to command respect from any body , they were a hving model 
for the pupils to follow and carriod the hon’s share in the creditahlo 
educational results when thoro was no slate-organisation for education. 
The Jesuits offer a flno companson Both were devoted religious, 
learned and disciplinod body of Both produced good rosults m 

their own apherca Both impartodW^^glous and secular knowledge and 
wore respected wherever they ^jlt' lotter however kept no 

household and Uved ceUbate lives reipecte the Buddhtst monk 
had muoh in common with thonn Ilhese^ very conditions of life were 
the cause of those defects and artifll^ities which ultimately led to the 
decline of both tho Jcanits and the Buddhyi monks, when the individud 
fervour sincerity and virtue were on the wane. On tho other ban i 
the Hindu teacher kept his household enjoyed his simple fom y o 
aud at the same time abstained from throwing himself headlong m 
intemporato worldly pleasures He managed his own school 
tho case of a largo institution whore many like him work 
a kulnpati Of the three the ancient Hindu institution appears to o 
moat natural and lasting though the least dazzling 


§ 15 MBTHOD OV TEAUEIHO 

The actual toachinff woa to prooeod m the following 
'A hrahmaohann, having quitted his hod oaily m tho j, 

having bathed and poriormod tho homn ihonlJ accost -c<ni 
hifl preceptor Than having been conunandod by his 
having cast a look at his face, ho should commence tho 
Todns ' Boforo reading tho Vodai ho mnit put o ff ___ 

r.. sndhjaautUtJIlLlM. - 
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The study commenced in the last watch of the night^^® after which 
the student was not to sleep again.® Por the purpose of studying the 
Vedas, the student self-conti oiled, clad in a bght garment, lookmg 
towaids the north shall do the achamanam, and unite his palms m the 
manner of hrahmanjali, after which lessons should be given to him.®^® 
At the commencement and at the close of his Veclic study, a student 
shall catch hold of the feet of his preceptor With his aims parallelly 
outstietched, he shall make obeisance unto his pi eceptor, by touching his 
(preceptor’s) right foot with the light and his left foot with the left 
hand of his own The preceptor then free from idleness, shall 

take hold of the small finger of the pupil’s left hand and shall 
address him as “ 0 you read now”.®® ^ Then the pupil should touch his 
eyes, ears aud the regions of his life and intellect with a blade of kusa 
glass and shall puiify his body by three pranayamas consisting of 
fifteen matras (i. e , lasting for a time necessary to utter fifteen short 
vowels).®®® “After this ho shall utter the Prana va,” ®®® for, 
“ Pianava (i. e , Om or Omkara) not uttered at the commencement leads 
to the destruction of the reading”®®^ “ Sittmg on a cushion 
previously spread out, he should recite five or seven vySpritis preceded 
by the Pranava, each mornmg at the commencement of Vedic 
study®®® He should make formally obeisance to his preceptor; and 
seated on his right, with his face turned towards the north or to the 
east, he should recite the Guyatri, ®®® and the Pianava mantra (Om) 
after the recitation of the Gayatri.®®'^ Placmg the two hands fiimly 
on the two thighs, with the permission of the preceptor he should begin 
his course He should not have his mind strayed away (to any other 
subject).®®® 


oao Uanu IV 99 , Visna XXX 27 

'’3 7 Manu IV 99 , Visnu XXX 27 Mann II 70. 

oao Mann II 71, Visnn XXX 32 Mann H 72 

o ** 7. iJanu II 73 , Gnntania, Cli I 
03 3 Maun II 75, Gautama, Ch I 
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J chaptor of tho Prlti&Uya of tho ^LgToda gives m 

brief tho method of toaclung that ^ob m vo^o In those early times. 
‘At tho bojfummff of onoh laotore tho pupits ombraou”* the foot of 
tbou- toaobor ana say “Hood bit" Tho teacher «aya Om ‘ and then 
pronotmeoB two words or if it is a eompoond one When the (eaohar 
has pronooncod one word or two tho first pnpd repeats tho first word 
but if tboro 18 anything that requires explanation, the pupil soys ‘ Sir, ' 
and after it has been explained to bun the teacher sava "Om,” 
In this manner they go on till they have finished a prsina (question) 
whmh oonsisis of three verses or if they are verses of more than 
40 to 43 syllables of two verses It they ore paipkti verses of 40 to 43 
syliahlos each, a prosna may comprise rather two or three, and If a 
hymn consists of one verse only that is supposed to form a prasna 
After tho pmana is finished, they have all to repeat it onoo more, 
and then to go on learning it by heart pronounrang every syliablo with 
high accent After the teacher has first told a prosna to his pupil 
on tho right, the others go ronod him to the right and this goes on 
till the whole odhylyc or leotnre is finished a lecture gonomlly 
oonsistuig of 60 prosnas At the end of the last holf-vorso, tho 

teaoher says ‘ Om ' and the pnpil raphes ‘ Om,” repeating also tho 
verses required at the end of a lecture.' ‘ The pupils then embraco 
tho feet of their teacher ’V*” 

The teaoher probably nsod to give a gonoml idea of tho subject 
to tho pupils either at the commencement or at the end of its study 
This IB lUnstratcd by a weU known story about Tylsa. He hod four 
disciples — Vauampiyena, 8umsntu Faiia and Jaimial To each of 
them, he explamed tte comprehensive view of each of the Yedas. 

The reading lesson was followed by mstmotion (viddhi) and 
explanation (artbavSda) In viddhi’ tho teaoher showod tho pupils 
the acta and aotions to be aotnally performed during the ntnal ccrononv 
desonbed m tho text , and in ‘aitbavjda thomoamns of tho sentences 
was made clear Wo cannot say what this explanation amounted to 
in the eorllost times hut when other subjeots and scloncos ciok, 

• SfcmUrt* *L lOj ll«m H. 71| Vii^a SXX, 33, 
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explanation must hare been given a very large place. We are told in the 
Usana Samhita®^^ . “ This foremost of the twice-born one should not be 
satisfied with merely reading the Vedas. The- mere recitation of the 
Vedas becomes useless like a cow m mme. He who studying duly 
the Veda, does not discuss {i. e , masters) the VedSnta, becomes like 
a stidi’a with his entu’e family And he is not entitled to have water 
for washmg his feet.” Daksa Samhita®^^ says. “The first is the 
admission (of the superiority) of the Vedas, then discussion (on the 
Vedas) ; then the study* then the recitation (of the Vedas); and then 
the deliverance of instructions unto disciples This is the five-fold 
practice of the Vedas ” As a matter of fact we find that as the systems 
of philosophy arose, for the full understanding of the text, a three-fold 
explanation was given (1) Pada or word, (2) Vakya or sentence, (3) 
Piamana or argument. To make the student imderstand the word, 
grammatical notes were given, 'to make the meanmg of the sentence 
clear to liun, the relations of words, phiases and parts therem were shown 
by filling up gaps or supplying ellipses and by explaining allusions. 
Lastly, the idea of the passage was made clear by setting forth the 
argument as explicitly as possible and by relatmg it to the previous 
as well as to the following points. Hence one well-versed in the 
text was called * Pada-vSkya-pramanagna,’ ‘proficient m the three 
parts.’ 

It IS interestmg to find that the explanation of the text was almost 
on the same lines as at present According to Vachaspatimisra®^^ 
adhyayana (the hearmg of words), sabda (apprehension of meaning), 
uha (reasoning leading to generalisation), suhrtpiapti (confii’mation 
by a friend or teacher), and dana (application) aie the five steps for 

8=11 5ls 81-82 n 27 

8*3 Quoted by JIahamahopadliyaya 0 K. TarkakBkara m Lis “Lectures on Hindu 
Philosopby (1st year) pp 299-301. 
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tho reallBabon of tho moaning of o religions truth, Onnoujly anonah 
thoao stops corroapond TrhoUy with tbojo of Bowoy In hu book 
How Wo think ” he givea the following stops — 

(1) A problem and Its location (fldhyayann and sahda} 

(2) Suggested solutions and shiection of a solution (uho and 

suhftprflpti) 

(8) Aobon (application) [dttna] 

Tho following ^lola gives stops similar to thoee of tho Hcrbertlans — 

‘ flusrusa arabapaflohaiba grahanaip dharanarp tatha 
tThapobjrta bijdfiiLatp tatvajfianaipoha dhlgn^ah, ’ 

— Kfimandakl 

Hhlgujja includes the following quabties — (1) susmsa (destro to 
listen} (2) srabanam (act or process of hearing) (8) grahaij'un (aooapting 
taking in) (4) dhOranom (digestion of what has been taken in) (3) ohApoha 
(disoussion) (0) arthanjflanam (grasping the correct sense) (7) tatwajB&nam 
(knowledge of profound truth) 

Tho weafcem method of loctaring to advanced stodents was unknown 
to tho tooohors of Bmhmuuo schools but free disouasions with tho teacher 
questions and answers from either side concrete lUustrationfi and 
references to the practical details of dally life allowing some diaconnfc for 
tho dogmatic mysticism of tho eoorod texts — form a oloor evidence 
of the rational method of education obtaining m those times Indeed 
the TTpani^ids often fall into the form of a dialogue,®** which shows 
that the method of teaohing was cotecheboal like that of explaining 
a subject by an intelligent and graduated series of questions and answers 
which is associated with the great Greek teacher Socrates In the 
Mahabharata (specially in the Ssnti and Ann&sann parboa) wo find 
how the method of teoching through questions and answers was resorted 
uod Ajltofctro in Blhad. Cm IL 1 1 rija^WIky* and IWtwji 
in BThai tJisS. 4i T*ifiah4lky* and and Jual* in Bliid. Up I 5 } IV 
Janaimti and B«k»T* In OMndogj* IV 1*3 j Uddlltk* iwpi and It* 
fit. g«*i bou«lwld«< In ObIndog7*rrp^ll23, 3T»Utita ln< 

latter in OWndajy* Up, Ylj Ulradn nad Swiattamln. la CblndosT* 

TJp^ VH Vtga Yatwi and Ue lalbet In TiilUrfja Up, lit. l-Sj Nwhiketw 
and tU bitlitT in Kat-ha. Up, H. 
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to by Visma, Sanatsuj.ita and Bidiu* The pupil asked questions 
(tbeuo is no lack of boldness in some of those questions) and the 
teacher discoursed at length on tlio topics referred to him (e. g., in 
the Kona and Katlia Upanisads). In these discouises are found 
utilised all tho familiar devices of oral teaching such as apt illustra- 
tions, stones^ and parables 

It IS not to bo understood that those discourses leave nothing for 
the pupil to think out for himself. Manii says : 

“ Acharyat padaniadatto padam sisyah sivamedhaylt 

Padam sabrahmacharibhyah jiadam kalakramcna tu.” 

“ The student learns only a fourth part from his teacher, a fourth 
by self-study, a foiu'th fiom his follows, and the last fourth by cxpciience 
in after life ” Indeed tlio need for intiospcction and contemplation, 
on the pai’t of the student, is never overlooked. Manana or cogitation, 
as a means of convincing oneself of the truth of what he has learnt 
and thus fortifying himself against possible future doubts, is specially 
presciibed. Even as rogai’ds tho initial teachmg it is usual for the 
preceptor to fuimish only broad hints and ask the pupil to work them 
out fully. The most interesting instance of this method of teaching 
is found m tho Tattiiiya Upanisad (III) where Varuna while mstructing 
his son Vrgu, contents himself with indicating only in general terms 
' the features of the Absolute and loaves to his son the discovery by 
reflection of His exact content. This method of givmg general hints 
and directions is repeated four times and it is only on the fifth occasion 
that Vrgu is able to comprehend tho nature of the Absolute. 

A spmt of enquiry and criticism was expected and encoimaged. The 
aspirants for learning were asked to put questions ad Uiitiim The 
Tamil NannuP^o emphasises the need for discrimination and reflection in 
the student and appreciates spontaneity and originality : 

‘ The swan, the cow, the earth, the parrot, the pot with holes, 

The browsmg goat, the buffalo, the sti’amins" fibre , 

These, the first, the middle soit, and the last, of scholars shadow forth ’ 

Compare Pra^Sa, ill 2 Praina, H Elatha 

0^8 Kena m Tathi Kamam pra^San prchhata in PrainopaSisai 

Quoted by S. V. Venkate^wara in bis Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol I p. 252. 
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Tlio STOn diflotimmatcs , the ooir mmuutes at leianro, the earth 
yields in -proporHon to labonr boatowed , the parrot moroly ropeata tha 
pot mth holes loses all , the goat eaU with tho tips only the boffolo 
mates tho water m the pond muddy and drinks it the stramor lets all 
tho water out and retains only tho dregs. Though thns the spirit of 
discrimination and refleotion was looked on with favour, hyper-cnticiim 
woa put out of countenanoo, Ylaka lays down that a ^tra should not be 
taught to a fault-find mg or prejudiced person, 

Tho method of taoohmg the Vedio hymn* was purely oraL This 
might have boon due to the absonoa of a sonpt m those early times 
hut to our mmd this oral teaching stands on some rational principles 
According to tha orthodox Hindus the rsis knew tho hvinns by 
mtomal inspiration and the awaras (accent*) wore bast learnt from tho 
teoohor orally Moreover looming committed to memory was of the 
greatest use at the aacnfloe school or assembly In the IJgvoda®*^ there 
is an allusion to pupils reciting tho syllables dictated by their teacher 
who oaiofully «aw that not a «iugle accent (swara) was wrongly 
pronounced. The FriitisSkbya^^* also oontains a nomher of minute 
rules os to the repetition of word* etc, Aocordmg to Kautilya®** ho (tho 
pnnee) bhall not only revue old letson* but also hear over and again what 
has not been clearly understood In thu connection it i» interesting to 
And that the oral method of toachmg ha* been odvooated by some iVestcm 
educators of modem times. The eminent French eduoatiomsts of tho 
17th century Port Eoyaluts made it a pomfc to bar hooks as faros 
possible and laid great stress upon oonversation as o means of developing 
mental facultaea Pestalojil and Frmbel were even more omphatio on 
thiB pomfc so far a* primary education was concerned Locko ranked 
“instruction* last* and * least * in hi* 'aooompluhmeats * of gentlemen's 
son* — virtue, wisdom, breeding ond learning , and Fonfisoau would 
have no use of hooks at all m any stage of education, Takmg these viowi 
exaggerated in some cases with due discount, wo see that oral methods 
of teaching are con*idored to bo an offectivo moans of training up tho 
understanding of children 


m 103, 6 
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I’lio study of any suhjocfc carried on witli suflioionfc nttontiou and 
necessary motive and in giadcd steps not only imparts proficiency in that 
line but also trains up the mental pon CIS for general use and application 
in other blanches as ^\ell. This psychological principle was also verified 
m this ancient system of education. Memorising was undoubtedly 
gicatly insisted on and the secret oE memory was repetition. Pupils who 
could icpcit coiicctly after a single repetition by the teacher 
(EkasandhagiThi) ucro larc, and the usual number of repetitions by 
the tc ichci was ih ^ ^ whieli enabled the pupil to repeat without any 
mistake. The success of a student was 3 udgcd from his capacity to 
icpoat the whole Vedv thus learnt without any fault whatever. There 
wcio some who made mistakes, and they weio nick-named after the 
number of mist ikes they committed, landing from one to fourteen 
Zilav Mullei*''^'’ quotes Piotessor 11. Cr. Bhandaikar With regard to the 
woiidoiful arrani'cments which the Hindus devised for the accurate 
pioscnation of the sacied to\t Theso wcio far more complicated than 
au} thing the Massoritcs oior dicamcd of. In tho SamhiUl airaiigcment 
the woids wcic ill their natural ordei and joined together according to 
the Sanskrit lulcs of sandhi. In tho Pada aiTangomeiit tho words 

were separate, that is, not united by sandhi, and tho compounds also 

dissolved. In the Krama ariangcmciit tho words wore m the following 
Older * 1, 2 , 2, 3 , 3, Jj ; 4, j ; etc , with snildhi between them. In the 

data anaiigemont tho Older was 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3; 

3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4, etc. In the Ghana, 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3 ; 2, 3, 
3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 3, 3, etc. This must have gicatly added to the 
buidcn upon tho pupil’s power of mcmoiising and wo must wonder how 
pupils could have got hy hcait such an enormous mass of material — 
a task which most English hoys would find unbearable Ent wo should 
bear m mind that though the study started with repeating it was soon 
followed hy explanation. Illustrations were freely used in giving 
pupils tho necessary ideas as is seen in the Brahmanas and the IJpanisads. 


0 5* pajiinl V 1. 58 05® PamnI IV. 4, 63, 64 

0 50 Lectures on the Origin of Religion, (New Impression, 1901) pp. 169-70, 
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Tho Bwan disonmmataa the oow ruminates at leiaoro, the earth 
yields in proportion to labour bestoired the parrot merely repeats the 
pot arith holes loses all the goat eats anth the tips only the buffalo 
makes the water m the pond muddy and drmks it , the strainer lots all 
the water out and retains only the dregs Though thus the spirit of 
discrimmation and refleotion was looked on with faroar hyper-cnticism 
waa put out of oonntenance. Yiska lays down that a sflstra should not be 
taught to a fault-finding or prejudiced persom 

The method of teaching the Vedio hymns waa purely oral This 
might hare been due to the abaenoa of a soript in those early times 
but to our mind this oral teaching stands on some rational principles, 
Aooording to the orthodox Hindus the rgis know the hymns by 
mtemal inapiratiou and the swaraa (accents) wore best loamt from the 
teekchor orally Moreover learning oommlttoJ to memory was of the 
greatest use at the aacnfloe, school or assembly In the Rgvoda®*^ there 
IB an allusion to pupils reciting the syllables diotatod by their toaohur 
who oarefuUy saw that not a single accent (swara) was wrongly 
pronounoed. The Pifitislkbya*”* alto contains a number of minute 
rules as to the ropetifcioQ of words eta According to KautUya®** "ho (the 
pnnoe) ahnll not only revise old lessons but also hear over and again wliat 
has not been clearly understood In this conneohon it is mtorottmg to 
find that the oral method of teaching has boon advocated by some 'W'ostera 
eduoators of modem times The eminent French oduoationists of the 
17th century Port Royalists, made it a point to bar books os for os 
possible and laid groat stress upon oonversation os a means of developing 
mental faculties. Pcstaloszl and Prcobol wore oven more ompbatlo on 
t.bifl point so far as primary education was concerned Locke ranked 
‘ instruction last ' and least ’ in his * accompliahmonts * of gentlemen's 
sons — virtue, wisdom, brooding and looming and Eousscau would 
have no use of books at all in any stage of education. Tokmg tlicao views 
exaggerated in some cases, with duo discount, wo soo that oral methods 
of teaching arc considorod to bo on cffoctlvo moans of training up tho 
understanding of children 
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I’jjo btu(]y oi’ ally subject cniricd on •with sufiioiout nttontion and 
necessary motive and in giadcd stops not only mip.uts proficiency in that 
line blit also liMins up tlio mcutnl powers for general uso and apiilication 
in other blanches as well. This psycliological principle was also verified 
in thib ancient system of education. !Memoiising was undoubtedly 
gieatly lUbislcd on and the secret ol memory was repetition Pupils who 
could lepeat coiiectly after a singlo lepetition by the teacher 
(ELasandlmgrrdu) weic larc, and the usual number of repetitions by 
the teacher was fiv e’-^ ^ ^ which enabled the pupil to icpeat without any 
mistake. Tlic success of a student waib judged from his capacity to 
repeat the whole Veda thus learnt without any fault w^hatever There 
wcie some who made mistakes, and they wore uiek-imraed after the 
number of mistakes thoj’’ eommitted, lanemg fiom one to foiirteou.®^^ 
3rax ^fullei (piotes Professor It G. Jihandaik.lr with icgnid to tho 
woudeiful nirangemcuts wliich tho Hindus devised for the accurato 
picseivution of the saciod to\t These weie f.u moic complicated than 
anything the ilassoritcs ever dioamcd of. In the Samhita arrangement 
the w’oids wcie m their natuial eider and joined together according to 
the sanskiit lulcs of saudlu. In the Pada airnngemcnt tho words 

were sepaiato, that is, not united by snudhi, nml the compoimds also 

dissolved In the Ivrama airangoiucut tho woids wore m tho following 
order 1, 2 , 2, 3 , 3, di ; I, o , etc , wnth sandhi between them. In the 

Jala arrangement tho order w'Ob 1, 2, 2, ], 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3; 

3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4; etc. In tho Ghana, 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 
3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 3, 3 , etc. This must have greatly added to the 
buidcn upon the pupil’s power of memorising and we must wonder how 
pupils could have got by hcait such an enormous mass of material — 
a task which most English boys would find unhoarahle But wo should 
bear in mind that though tho study started with repeating it was soon 
followed by explanation. Illustrations were freely used in giving 
pupils the necessary ideas as is seen in the Brahmanas and the IJpanisads. 


oo* pamnl V. 1 58, Paninl IV. 4, 63, 84. 

oBo Leoturea on tho Origin of Religion, (New Impression, 1901) pp. 169-70, 
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Kantilya"” aUo refoia to tho teaching of the pnnoiplos of Polity 
to the Eing with illtuitrationa taken from IbhSea and PurUja 

The pupils wore to read among themselTes the teita they hod 
learnt and to rofloot on the meaning of irhat they had Icamt"** Eren 
the IJ^edo oontama flings at parroHiko or frog-like reciters, and 
clear Indications of the futflity of learning by rote. They consider 
one man as firmly established in tho fnendship of speech, another 
bears speech without frmt without flowers The latter is compaiod 
to o pillar supporting a haU and styled a bearer of Tedlo burden, 
while the knower of the meanmg and significance is said to ottaln 
aU happiness The Brahmanas dedaro that tho man who knows tho 
moaning and the Bigrnflcance of the ritual attain* aa high an end a* 
tho performer of the ritual By Pajliil e tame there vraa *o much of 
Buhiidiflry Yodio studiea that there tto* a dear differentiation of tho 
paasagea to bo learnt hy rote from the subjeot* to bo Inomn®*®^ That 
memory waa not tho only mental power trained up or rolled on i* al*o 
ovulont from the Tory first leason* tho GUyotrl xn which tho roator 
prays for the stimulation of his understanding ITontaigno rightly 
says that judgment is of greater importance t^n reading and. that 
looming is of no use if understanding bo not with it Eyon In tho 
case of tho Oiawics momorising wo* iniisted on though it was not without 
undentauding ]So doubt KOhd&s often rofers to ropotition os the 
mother of study , but m Subbasita wo are told WbooTor loams by 
heart, imtes, obserres asks questions (to get bis dlfiloultica Bolfod), 
nnd waits upon tho loomed, hag his intoUeoi dorolopod IlLo o lotus by tho 
Sun 8 rays ’ Thus lido by sldo with memorising wo find ' observing * 
and qucatloumg doscrlbod as looding to tho devolopmout of tho 
intdlooL IHustrations and similes oro so common m Sanskrit htcraturo 
S 2 >oo]al]y in tho Olassica, that wo con safely say that tho tcoohors used 
thoso teaching devices In thoir doily lessons In Utlam lUSma-Charita**^ 

*** Arthailktrtk (K. ‘sjbnaiiUtxra Hog Tmu.) p. 318. 

• •• Tbk& t ^niVta L IS, •• Itgred* S. 71 S, 

• Heim Ui* fUra ** tadadKTU tadrsd*”— That be loarnj b/ heart, (bat oibn be 

onderetuule ** 
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pi'iiicc L wa ib told by hit, companions in tho hermitage that they saw 
an animal commonly knonn as tho ‘hoise’. Then ho says • “You fools, 
ha\c ym not studied in that part dcsciibing Ab\amedha?“ Was this 
iccognibing so common an animal by tho help of Vcdic texts? Was 
tliib tlic method of teiching in Bha^ablirdi’s timo ? 1 ho gcncialisation 
would bo too sweeping, but it is clear that teaching was purely 
humanistic e\en then — fiom books to nature and not vice versa. Much 
was left to the teacbci^ discietion hut in genoial, it seems that tho modern 
iniucipk's of teaehmg (like, ‘from the simplo to tlie complex’, ‘from tho known 
to the uiiknoun’, 'fiom tho concroto to tho ahstiact’) wcic follo^vcd by them. 

The testimony of Hiucii Tsang about the method of teaching m 
Biahmimcal schools is highl} interesting. Tlio method of teaching was 
meant mine “to louso the disciples to mental activities than to instruct 
them m dogma. The} instiiict the iuneit and sharpen the dull, and 
the tcacliers doggedly peisoicic inghing instruction to those who aro 
addicted to idleness Unfoitunutcly for us tho pilgiim who was 

moic interested in tho doctiincs and the teaching of Buddhism than m tho 
methods of Biahmimcal education, has gi\cn us only a meagre description 
of tho mctliod that biahmnna teachers followed. But considering the 
fact that when Uiuen Tsang visited India, Brahmiiiism had almost 
regained its piedomiuanco lu Northern India, it is certainly improbable that 
its educational organisation could have been m any w'ay inferior to 
that of tho Buddhists. It must also ho icmcmbcrcd that the great 
intellectual aivakcning of tho preceding two conturics was closely 
associated ivith the icvivul of Biahmmism 

In tho TJpanisads wo find that the philosophic teaching given there 
IS often illustiatcd by paiahles from Natm’o or stories like that of 
Nachikctas visiting tho ahodo of the dead. And in tho later works 
like the Pafichatantia and tho Hitopadesa wo find stories and fables 
given a very important place m the inculcation of moral truths. India 
IS m fact the home of fables and allegory. If tho Hmdu teachers, as 
seems likely, made use of this form of teaching in instructing their 
pnpils, then this must have gone a great way in relieving the monotony 

”'’3 Watters— Tuan Chwang, p. 159, Beal — BaddJust Eooords, Yol. I. p. 78, 
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of the laboricrafl proccaa of laarmng by heart In this connection it ia 
interoatmg to note ProBbel a ivords — Children feel an intense cmnng 
for all kmdfl of stones and legends because they have a doalre to have 
some knowledge of the nature, cause and cfleofc of their individual hfo 
by compaimg it with some thing and some one else Companion with 
somewhat remote objects is more efleotivo than that with near objects ’ 

The lecture method is not necessarily an ideal one. Uoaby when a 
Icctnre is given to a olaBS of say students it is useless to some 

of them who may be insincere. Its necessity is not felt by some others 
and a few of the rest probably cannot follow it. This method u again 
onesided, beoanse the lecturer alone is put to exertion. In the ancient 
Hindu schools the pupils would approach the teacher With questions 
to be solved and the answers were to be rightly apprcciatoJ Tho system 
of teaching was individual and each pupil was separately mstmoted by 
the teacher though there were ocoasiona when tho toocher explained 
something to all the pupils at the some time. Tho teacher was oppealod 
to every now and then and he had sufficient opportunities to judge 
their capacities and to induence thoir activities. On tho other band tho 
tendency in modem schools run on tho hncs of tho class systm, is to 
avoid the teacher who then cannot so well understand and impress his 
pupili In this sense the Dalton plan may not sound to ho an 
mvention to the student of Ancient Indian Education, Tho modem school 
does little for the bright children and it is admittedly on them that tho 
future of the society depends. In tho ancient Indian schools every child 
reedvod individual attention, was onoonragod and promoted from grade 
to grade m due consideration of his obillty There was no necessity to 
dotom the clover one for tho dull, or to yoke on tho latter to tho 
former Thoro was thus no waste of energy and no waste of lime. 

Again, tho doctnno of Adhikftrab3da showi that tho ancient Hindu 
philosophers, like tho educators of the present century used to toko into 
consideration the capacity and fitness (adhikflra) of tho pupil Tho 
BhJgabod Gltl®** says — 

“ ArfiiHV^ormmuncryogaip Vnrma k3raijm^chyato 
TogarUt^osya tasyolba £amob Icfiranamucbyato 
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“ To tlie sage wlio ■wish.es to rise to devotion, action (-without 
attachment) is said to be the means and to him, when he has risen to 
devotion, serenity is said to be the means Indeed the modern pimoiple 
of suiting matter and method to tho nature and needs of the pupil was 
not unknown in Ancient India. Visnu ^arma, a brahmana teacher had 
the charge of the ignorant and vicious sons of Sudai’sana, king of 
Pataliputi‘a. The princes had an inordmate liking for the rearing of 
pigeons. When the teacher observed this and saw that they attended 
to nothing else, he told them that he would do nothmg but fly pigeons, 
feed them and look after them in the pigeon-house The piinces were 
overjoyed to hear that. As tho number of pigeons increased they had to 
name and count them Visnu ^arma was clever enough to put pecuhar 
red marks on the wmgs of the pigeons and called them ka, kha, ga, etc. 
Tho princes thus learned tho letters of the alphabet and to join the letters 
into syllables and syllables mto words. The foundation of a knowledge 
of Arithmetic was laid in countmg the pigeons, in telling how many there 
were m two or three adjoining cots, how many lemamed m the cots 
after so many weie on the wing. By this novel method was taught 
not only notation, numeration, addition and subtraction but also 
something of drawing, engineermg and house-buildmg which were requned 
in planmng and constructing tho dove-cots Not only this but Ethics 
and Politics were also taught in this fashion as the tales of Panchatantra 
and Hitopadesa testify to this day. In fact such manuals were -wiitten by 
teachers who had to educate some ill-behaved children of the rich m such 
an interesting disguise 

We have already seen that most of the branches of knowledge known 
to the Hindus were the offshoots of their great sacied project, sacrifice. 
The pupils were taught to work at it and it was a sufficient field for then* 
native activities from bnck-laying to drawing, fiom countmg to recitmg, 
from measuring to chiselling. The kshatriya and the vaisya pupils had more 
practical projects before their eyes in the form of warlike feats and industrial 
arts respectively and their training was sufficiently concrete, though 
rather emperical in the beginmng When we add to this the many story- 
projects to be found in the Hitopadesa and the Panchatantra we can easily 
find that the ‘ project ’ method of teaching is not quite a modern mvention. 
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"We have one Jataka®** \rhi6h Bhorra how Nature-atuiljr wa» 
Ltmated on aa the be»t means of awahoning a hadtby cunoalty 
a Bpirxt of obserration and enquiry which ore mdisponsahlo aid* 
to mtelleotnal culture* In the story a world renowned Profetaor 
of Benares had fire hundred young brfihmaijas to instruct * one 
of whom ‘had always foolish nobona in hi* bead and olvrayi 
said the wrong thing he was engaged with the rest In learning 
the scriptures os a pupil, but because of his foUy oould not master 
them* The teacher was at pains to consider what method of instruction 
would be suitable for that veneit dnllard* of all hia pupDs jlnd tho 
thought came to him that tho best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and learea, as to something ho hod seen 
or done that day and then to oak him what it was like *Pur’ thoUj,bt 
the master this will lead him on to making oompansons and giv’iug 
reasons and the contmuous practice of comparing and reasoning on 
hla part will enable me to Import learning to blmu* ” 

Again the momtonal system was an Indian Inrentiom To masago 
a school with an evergrowing number ot students sometimes ranging upio 
to 600®** was no easy task for an indiTidual teacher Ho wo* thoreforo 
helped by a staff of AsalsUnt hlaatcrs (pitihi5ch3riya) appointed trom 
amongst the most odranced or senior pnpds. Assistance m tcoohing 
waa also rendered by tho semor pupils as such for wo ore told of a 
teacher appointing hia oldest disoiple to act as hU rubstituto. Another 
teacher ot Tania, while going to Benares on soma mission appointed 
hia chief pupil to take charge of his school during his absenoo saying 
* hly son, I am going away from homo , while I am away, you nro to 
instruct those my pupils ’ (numbering 600) Wo read of Prince 
SutasCFina of tho Kuru country who * being tho senior pupil soon 
attained to profleienoy in teaching and becoming tho prlrato toochcr " 
of hi* comrade In tho school, * soon educated Mm while tho other* 
only gradually acqulrod tliolr loatiung’*** Tho position of a luntor 


j««l. Ho. 123. 
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pupil to a ‘ mabrivaddlmlci ’ is indicated by Biiddbagbosa.®*^'^ Visnu 
Sanibite®*^^ says : “ On a 2 >i*ccoptoi’s son, junior or equal to bun m years, 
bappcning to bo Ins tutor, bo sball pay tbo samo respect to bim as to 
bis own prccoi^tor.” 3\Ianu‘''^® spcalvs in tbo samo strain : “ A preceptor’s 

son, if bo be bis younger or equal in age, or if bo bo a disoiplo of bis 
in lespect of tbo celebiation of a religious sacrifioo, be (the pujnl) shall 
respect as bis own piecoptor, in tbo event of that (son) baviug taught 
bun tbo Vedas.” TboNO passages seem to imply that tbo son of the 
teacher sometimes helped tho father by teaching in bis stead. 
This monitoiial system has its own advantages tbo responsibility 
thrown on a paiticular pupil trains him up for that (teaohmg) work 
and makes bim bold and wcll-bobavod ; tlio leaders among tbo pupils 
aio maiked out, wlio may bccomo tlio leading spirits in tho society , the 
spirit of public service and solt-sacrilico is cultivated, and tlio democratic 
discipline is inculcated as boys uiulcrsland boys better than others, 
“Tbo monitoiial system of Bell and Lancaster, which Boll is said to 

bavo devised by seeing tbo method used in schools in India, is but a 

caiicaturo of tlie Indian ideal In English schools the prefcctual system 
has associated the elder boys with tbo masters in the government and 
discipline of the school and it is generally recognised as being one of 

tho most valuable pnits of then’ training According to the Indian 

ideal the more advanced seholars are associated with the master m the 
work of teaching and though tbo system may have been originally 
devised to help tbo mastci m solving tbo problem of teaching several 
pupils at different stages at tlio same time, it must have been a valuable 
trainmg for tbo monitors themselves. In India the bullying of younger 
boys by older ones is almost unknown and the icspect shown by the 
younger boys to the older boys is very marked The resusciation of this 
ancient Indian ideal of monitors would therefore be worth a trial, and 
it IS not unlikely that it might show veiy excellent results if the 
conditions were also fulfilled, that the class should be small and it was 
composed of pupils all at different stages of progress 


“87 A^i,m, 112 . “88 xxvm 31 “8“ n. 208 . 
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Again, there ib a marked diflerenoe betr^een the Hindu and the 
European theories of sense perception. Thej agree with regard to the 
mind receiving the knowledge of the external world through tho senses 
Tho divergonoe is to be noted regarding the way to stimulate tho mental 
procsess. According to European edneabonists tho pupils must be given 
a good deal of ciorcise In observation, I. , in the use of their senses, 
becanBo intolbgence depends upon the oulhvation of a keen sensory 
capacity Hindu teachers on tho other hand, believed m the rovorso 
order of dependence. According to them tho cultivation of a keen 
sensory capacity depended on mtelligenco and tho oU-porvnding nature 
of the human mind. They therefore, tried to develop the pupil a mintT 
m such a way as to uso the the pro-oonsclous thought as oarly as posaiblo 
and thus to taka tho line of greatest connection in preference to tho lino 
of least resistance followed by the Western thinkers. Tho Hindu pupils 
were taught to go to the root of the mind by means of prayers, mo.litation 
and righteous conduct and thus to stimulate and sharpen all its 
activities that are more or less correlated or ocHirdinatod Accordmg 
to tho Hindu theory to oondne ones study to matter directly bearing 
on the putioular subjoct m which ono U anxious to oxcol, is not always 
the best way to develop fresh brain power Some noted occidentals 
have ootel on a similar principle. Sir Humphry Davy is said to have 
attended Coleridges lectures on poetry to stimulate his imagination 
for hii Eolentiflo work Gladstone used to road the Biblo boforo 
delivering has epoch mnlctng apeeches to throw into broad relief his 
political ideas in contrast with theology There is, thoroforo, no 
fear of the development resulting from the study of texts like those 
artending merely a better comprehension of abstractions. Tho student 
will gain a wider grasp and a border grip Tho judgment in every phase 
of life will be improved. Though water poured into a took may flow 
in at ono spot it flnflH its level anti ovontuolly Alls up tho tank ovonly 
i\nfi smoothly Similarly tho Hindu system improves not ono special 
part of tho mmd but tho whole more or loss together Tho Hindu method 
added nothmg from outside to tho mind but removed soniothfog 
detrimental to powerful personality This was similar to tho hypnotic 
treatment of a patient, during which tho physician disentangles hli 
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confused mental processes. The Hindu pupil was trained to reach the 
fountain of all inspiration (jnanadhikaranatmii) in the pie^conscious state of 
his mind and not to hover about the sprays in the form of its external 
working. This pre-conscious state as the Hindus believed and has now 
been corroborated, is the source of all powers physical and spiritual 
and the sooner it is sought for, the better. The mind is like an iceberg * 
nine-tenths of it are below the conscious state. If the thoughts lying 
in the pre-conscious state are occasionally brought to the surface as they 
can he by the Hindu system of mmd-tiaming, a connecting link between 
the every day commodity and its greatest stoi e-house is established. 
He who is in closest touch with the pre-conscious state solves difficult 
questions speedily, for, all solutions which are called inspirations really 
come from within and the pre-conscious in constant touch with the 
conscious mind makes the most successful combmation useful for 
all purposes Hence the Hindu teacher tried to noui’ish the child-mind 
fiom withm by religious exercises and moral tales and to prepare it for 
work in worldly life ” ^ 

Study and teaching, however, can only lead to a mediate knowledge. 
Por an immediate knowledge of the intimate Truth and Heahty, the 
pupil must depend upon himself. The knowledge of the Atman cannot 
he gained by mere speculation concermng it, but only by 
revelation as the result of the proper degree of self-growth. The 
acquisition of such knowledge, which means emancipation, is not a matter 
of study but of life It presupposes two things (1) annihilation of 
all desires and (ii) annihilation of “ the illusion of a mamfold umverse, 
of the consciousness of plurality ” The means evolved to secure these 
two ends are what are popularly known as the system of (i) Sannyasa 
and (ii) Toga. The former means the ‘ casting off ’ from oneself 
of his home, possessions and family and all that stimulates desme It 
thus “ seeks laboriously to realise that fi’eedom from all the ties of earth 
in which a deep conception of life in other ages and countries also has 
recognised the supreme task of earthly existence, and will probably 
continue to recognise throughout all futuie time”®^'^^ The system of 

07X s Mitra — Hmda Mind-Traimng, pp 15-21 
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SannjOsa as a moons of attaining the knowlodgo of the Brahman and 
emancipation is completely developed in a scnea of later Upam^ads 
ffuoh as the Brahma Sannylsa, Ani^eya, Paramahaijisa, etc , with which 
we are not concerned hero for the present 

Toga teaches the withdrawing of the organs of sonso from their 
objects and concentrating them on the inner self endeavours to make 
one 8 self free from the world of plnrahty and to secure union with the 
Atmam 

In Post-Yedio times the practice of Toga was developed into a 
formal system with its own text-book, the satras of PatafijalL Its 
first beginnings are, however shown in Katha (III Su VI) SvoUlsvntara (II) 
and hlaitrSyana (VI) The system implies the following eight members 
(angas) of external prooticca (1) yama or discdplino consisting m 
abstinence from doing injury honesty chastity poverty (2) niyama 
or self restramt (punty oontentmont, ascebdam, study and devotion) 

(3) tteanam sitting (in the right place and in the correct bodily attitude) 

(4) prSiKtylma regulation of the breath (5) proty^hfim, withdrawal of 
the senses from their objects (6) dblra^S, concentration of tho attention 
(7) dbysnam, meditation and (S') gATtiwdhi absorptiom 

As has been already indicated both tho systems are a perfectly 
mtelligible conacquenco of tho doctrine of tho XJpani^i according to 
which tho highest end is contained In the knowledge of self identity 
with tho Atmam As a moons to tho attainment of that end wo must 
purpoiely dissolve the tics that bind to tho illusory world of phenomena * 
(implied by SannyiUa) and praolioo solf-conocntration (Toga) Thus 
arose two rcmarkablo and choractenstio institutions of Indian culture 
through which emancipation wo* sought to be attainod and expedited 
by processes and disciplines invented by tho spiritual genius of tho 
people. Tho first seeks by calculated mothods to annihllato doriros 
and tho tccond tho consciouancis of plurality 

§ 10 'Was T nritn a^TT KIAiliyATIOV ? 
there was no class system, no annual cxomlnatloiii wero required 
lor tho foimiUon of froh classes. Tho popils rccoirod indlTldoal 



iustruc'iou and tlio teacher could see in fresh lessons whether they 
followed him or not. This was thought quite sufficient “ It is no use 
putting to tost what has not quite settled m the mind ” says Krdidas. 
Much depended, therefore, on tlio judgment of the teacher if he found 
that a partieular hoy was quite well up, ho was encouraged and led 
oiwaids On the completion of the higher course some regular 
examination was necessary and this was arranged by presenting the 
pupils before an assembly of the learned or at loyal sacrifices. In a 
hymn of the Bg-veda®’^ there is a reference to such an assembly of the 
learned meeting together for debate : — 

“ All friends are joyful in the friend who eometh in triumph 

having conquered m assembly. 

He is their blame-avcrtcr, food-provider ; prepared is he and fit 

for deed of vigour. 

One plies his constant task reciting verses; one sings the holy 

psalm in Sakvari measures 

One more, the biahmana, tells the lore of being, and one lays 

down the rules of sacrificing.” 

We have references to Biahmavadin, with the variants Brahmavadya 
and Brahmodya. The title of Vipra or Kabi was the reward of a scholar 
who had beaten the others Such debates and disputations are mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda, where the opener, (Pinsa) and the opponent 
(Piatiprasa) aie contrasted. The questioner, the cioss-questioner and the 
judge at a disputation are mentioned in the BiUhmana hteratmn 
The success in a such a debate refers to the passing of some test requu’ed 
before a young biahmana was considered eligible to take part m a 
sacrificial ritual or be a teacher himself.®'^ ^ 
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Atharvaveda XI 3, XV* 1, Taitt Sam , TI 5,9,1, Atharvaveda 11. 27 1 and 7 
Isatapatha Brahmana XI 4 1, 1, Kan^itaki BrSbmaiia XXVI. 5 , Br. Up , III, 
3, 1 , m 6, 4 , Taifct Br , in 4 
0 '^^ Compare the “Bosponsio” of the Middle Ages in Europe, 
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These eiammfltioiiB wore mostly oraL They toatcd memory work 
rather than intelligence ordinarily but in the higher stages whero 
there was speciallaation full scope was given to onglnnlity This is 
evident from the descriptions preserved in tho Brlhmaijaa and the 
Upauisads of animated debates held at royal 

In course of tune when tho sciences arose, eiaminations of a more 
practical nature were held. The famous physician Jlvaka®^* received 
hiB medica l education m Taxila for seven years after which ho 
had to undergo an examination in whioh he was asked to 
describe the medicinal use of all tho vegetables plants creepers grass 
roots etc., that could be found withm a radius of fifteen miles round 
the city of Tania Jivaka examined them for four days and then 
‘ submitted the results informing his professor that there was hardly 
a single plant which did not posscaa some medioinal property ' 

§ 17 TbaOHHR 8 DBTIEfl TO TITD STUDENT 
The relation between the teacher and the taught was of tho happiest 
kind. In tho 83vltri verse to ho recited ot tho beginning and end of 
each day's study the teacher and his pupil both pr^ed ^ifay Ho 
protect us two may we both enjoy happinafis may wo both perform 
heroic deeds, * Thus the teacher and his popU were united by a common 
aim of praaemng and propagatmg tho sacrod leammg and to show its 
worth in thoir life and conduct Tho pupil looked up to his preceptor 
as his father®^’ Tho teacher was also under on obhgation to fulfil 
his duty towards tho pupil ' Ho is to teach him tho truth exactly 
os ho knows it. “Ho should not conceal anything from him for 
such concealment would spell rum to him Tho Tnitilrlya 

Araijyaka®*® lays down that the toachor must teach with all hla heart 
and souL Ho was hound also according to tho flatapatho Brllimana**^ 
to reveal everything to his pupil who at any rote hvod with him for 
one whole year (saipvatsarav^&ln) According to ApasUmva®** 

U^hlTUffg* (Vlnj*plt»ka, •dtlcd by Oldonbarji) VIIL 3 
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“not only was tlio teacher to love tho pupil as his own son but also to 
give him full attention in the teaching of tho sacred science and withhold 
no part of it from him.” Tho teacher, however, was quite free to 
impart to his piix>il only tho knowledge that he was fit for and reserve 
subjects to which he was not equal. There are on record ceitain 
cases of learning kept secret and revealed only to special persons.®®^ 

Manii® ® ^ says : “ Having initiated a pupil, let the preceptor teach 
him the rules of piiiification and good conduct as well as the mode of 
doing burnt offerings and saudhyiis.” “To a biahmana duly initiated 
with tho thread, shall be given instructions, regarding the practice of 
vows gradually and in conformity with the regulation , he shall be 
made to get by heart tho (different portions of the Yedas)”®®® “But 
if the teacher neglects to teach (tho Veda) the pupil should forsake 

him”°®® Kautilya^®"^ says: “When between teacher and 

student, one abandons tho other while neither of them is an 

apostate.... the first amercement shall bo levied” Again, 

“ the teacher was not to use tho pupil for his own purposes except in 
times of distress.”^®® 

§18. Discipline. 

In Manu Sanihita®®^ we find a passage which according to KuUuka’s 
interpretation defines the behaviour of tho teacher to his pupil. The 
literal English translation of the passage runs thus — 

“ The good of creatures should be effected with kind sympathetic 
means , desiiing -virtue, one shall use sweet and gentle words under the 
oiicumstances.” 

“ He whose speech and mind are always pure and fully resti’amed 
derives all the benefits enumerated in the Vedanta ” 


08 3 Eor instance, the Vaiisf has and Stombhagas in PaSohavun^a Brahmana XV 5 24, 
Taittirlya Aranyaka IH 5 2 1, Katha Sam , XXXVI 17 , Pravahana Jaivali 
and hiB knowledge of Brahman in Brhad Up , VI 1. 11. 
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9 0“^ Artha^astra (R SySmaiSstrPs Eng Trans ,) p 251 
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** Porsecuted or oppressed, ono mmrt. not hnrt the f oebngs of o\in^ 
Let Imn msh or do no injury to anybody Let bun not uso a hof*^ 
■word that bare the gate of heaven, to any body ” 

The text bos * BhQtlnain sreyonusttianam ’* KuUu^ 

eiplame *bhtltSnzm* by sisyjnam* of pupils) and ‘^revo* by 
* inatruction ' the whole maaning ocoording to him is that ‘mslructioM 
should be given with the help of compoadonate means ' flokiffohttrya®*® 
also Says ' Towards the disciplo no one obeying my command shod^^ 
be harsh and cruel in words.’ 

According to YSjfiabSlkyg Saiphit^®®^ howovor ‘ one ropro'^® 
a son or disciple at the time of teaching” Gantama®®* says A 
preceptor should admonish his pupil without beating him or iullictldg 
any kind of corporal punishment on buru In caso of omorgcnoy ho 
may be ohastisod with a cut piece of ropo or with a bamboo-tw/g 
without loavci A king shoU punish a preceptor for chastising h>* 
pupil in any other way ’ Hana it m favour of punishment but of o 
suld type says he ' Lot him not raise a club to anybody nor strilo 
anybody with a club except his son and discdplo for the sake df 
discipliue- “A wife, son, servant, brother ordisdplo found guilt/ 
of an offence should bo punished with a chord or with a (foliatoJ) 
bamboo-stick. They shall be beaten on the lower parts of tbo body and 
never on the upper limbs ^or having flogged them In any olho^ 
fashion one shall be liable to pumsbmont for thoft *®®* Apoatamva*®^ 
seems to be more harsh imd lays down a list of punishments that could 
'do •UBoh 'ey 'Cno teadner 0*1. hiiciildiun-— 

in oold water sinking with a cane and banishment from school (literally 
from tho toachar*s presence.) The offences of royal pupils also did 

••• MiilM 

CtklL ITuwlV 161 
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not escape their pumslimonfc oven m those early claj s ropresented 

hy the Jalakas. On the oneuco oi’ a pinico benij,^ reported to tho 
teacher (tlie oftence hcini; takni;^ some sweets fiom a vendor’s basket 
without piun^ fur them), “ ho caused two lads to take tho }ouiig fellow 
by Ins two hands and smote ium thueo upon the back with a bamboo- 
stick bidding him take c.iro not to do so again.”*’'*'’ Still tlio general 
fooling n.ib towaids inildness as may bo gathered from luuitilya’s 
dictum, which has passed into a pioieib, that tho period of discipline 
for a boy termin ites at tho ago of sixteen and tliat he should henceforth 
be tieatcd as a fueiul. 

Hiipturo of tins relationship was tho result of failings on tho part 
of tho teacher or oilensi\e conduct on tho pait of tho inipil. Thcro 
were cases of pupils who did not take seriously to study but wcio with 
tho to ichor only for securing some worldly advantago. There w^cro 
Tiithaklkas who fiequontly changed their teaclieis, Odanapauinlyas, 
wdio studied Pamni only to cam a luelihood; Gin tarandhryas and 
Kambalachdiaynniyas, anxious only to seemo ghco or some comfortable 
covering blankets by taking to the life of studentship Tliero wore 
also students who did not keep tho whole term, but entered lifo boforo 
their studies w'eic over (KhatvaiQdlia) But theso wore apparently 
exceptional cases,'’ laughed at by the literary world of tho timo. 
Theie were also cases of rebellious students whom tho Jama Sutras 
compare to “bad bullocks.”'’'’*’ Tlio great Yajfiabalkya of Mithila 
disagreed with his teacher of the Tajurveda Vaisampayana by name, and 
repaired in disgust to the Iliinalayrrs and compiled a now system, 
known as Sukla Yajmvcda. Another dissentient pupil was Apastamva, 
whose differences witli his teacher Baiidhayana are narrated in tho 
Puianas. 

Tho student was also allowed to desert his teacher under certain 
contmgcncies One of tlicso was incompotonco or lack of knowledge 
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on the part of tho tcaclier Anottier wm the tranBgrearion of the 
bj him. A teacher could be desortod also if be useJ bfa pupH'a tun© 
to the detriment of his studies. Other le^tunate roasons for giving 
up one teacher and taking to another was the teacher’s neglect of his 
study and rituals hia negligence m imparting instruction and commission 
by him of cardinal gins. But these oontingencies wore the oiceptloni 
which prove the general mle that the pupil was well carod for by hia 
teacher from whom he parted on the moat cordial terms 

The foregomg account shows us an interesting and pleasing plctoro 
of tho life of the pupil and the teacher in India dating back to many 
centuries before Christ. Tho pupil was under a somewhat rigorous 
disciplme but thero waa nothing harsh or brutal about it and a high 
ideal of moral bfe and character was hold before tho pupil and the 
teacher The latter usually had no mercenary motive to impel hlrn 
to teach hut was to perform hia work solely os a duty which ho owed 
towards others and his pupil id particular Pareoital love on tho one 
hand and deep respeot on tho other mode a sweet combination of 
feelmgs that bad 

Leas of earth in thorn than boaven.' 

It IS laid down in Kautilya s Arthosastra'®®® that if a teacher and a student 
sue each other (poraspaiflviyoga) they shall bo punished with tho 
highest amercement The pupils relation to tho toaoher has Indeed 
been aoiuotimes so dovelopod that It bad led to tho teacher or guru, 
recoiymg divine honours from his pupil or disciplo, in some forms of 
Hinduism and In some socts that have sprung from it. In a moro sober 
conception of this relationship it is thought of as that of father and 
j0^iooi nnd so far was this Idoa carriud out that tho pupil woa 
considered to be in a closer rolotion to tho toachor than to his own 
father It la no wonder thcroforo, that tho porting scenes (for example 
between Kj?na and Sandipam) nro full of ovorwholming senllmonta. 
Tho wbolo family felt os if some intimate relation was leaving them 

i««o R Eng Tr«iJL,p.2L4. 
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and tho student felt as if he was going away from his real home to that 
of his worldly father. It is no wonder, therefore, that the teacher felt 
very happy when he heard that his pupils were doing qmte well) 
particularly when one of them became more learned and famous than 
he himself. Rev. R. E. Keay^°®^ rightly observes “ In the West, it 
is the institution rather than the teacher winch is emphasised and it is 
the school or college which a student regards as his alma mater In 
India it IS tho teacher rather than the institution that is prominent and 
the same affection and reverence which a Western student has for his 
alma mater are in India bestowed with a hfe-long devotion to the teacher. 
Even the intioduction of Western education with its many teachers and 
many classes, has not entirely broken down this ideal, inspite of the compli- 
cations which it produces. To an Indian student a teacher who only appears 
at stated hours to teach or lecture and is not accessible at all times 
to answer questions and give advice on all manner of subjects is an 
anomaly. Such a relationship, no doubt, throws a greatly increased 
responsibility upon the teacher and where the teacher is not worthy 
of his position may be attended with grave dangers But where the 
teacher is a man who reaches a high intellectual, moral and spiritual 
standard, there is much to be said for the Indian ideal There is no 
country in the world wheie the responsibilities and opportunities of tho 
teacher are greater than they are m India.’ ’ 

§ 19. The coaiPLETroN of studentship and the paeting speech 

OF THE TBAOHEE 

The completion of formal studentship was signalised by a gi’eat 
ceremonial bath at Samabartana, which put an end to the vows the pupil 
had taken as a brahmacbaim. He sacrificed m the water his sacred 
gu’dle, staff and sacred thread, which he had been usmg all these years. 
He parted with the teacher after making him a suitable present. 
Lest his speciahsed knowledge and eruchtion shall fill him with 
spiritual pride, we have this provision in Apastamva^°°® “ The knowledge 
which sudras and women possess is the completion of all study 

looa Ancienti Indian Education, pp 178-79, 
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They doclnnJ it a Eupplomont to the AtharraToda ” The Taittirlya 
Upani^ad*®'^* has preserved for us a specimen of the parting words which 
a teacher generally addressed to hu student when the latter Wo* permitted 
to return homo after the completion of hu studies — 

* Say what is true ! Do thy dn^ 1 Do not neglect the study of 
the Veda I After presenting gifts to thy teacher toko caro that the thraui 
of thy race be not broken I Do not swerre from truth, from du^ I 
Do not negloot your health 1 Do not neglect your worldly proepanty 1 
Do not neglect the learning and the teaching of the Veda I 

' Do not neglect the (sacnhciAl) works due to tho gods and the 
manes 1 Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god 1 Lot thy father 
be to thee like unto a god I Let the guests bo to thee liko unto a god \ 
"Whatover actions are blameless, those should be regarded not others 
"Whatever good works have been performed by us those should be 
observed by thee — 

‘hot others There are some Bndiinms better than wo. To those 
yon should show proper reverence Whatever Is given should bo 
given with faith, with ]oy with modesty, with fear and from a sense of 
duty If there bo any doubt In tho mind with regard to any sacred act 
or with regard to conduct— 

“ In that case conduct thyself os brJhmauas who possess good 
judgment conduct thomsolTes therein whether they be oppolntod or not, 
as long os they are not too severo, but devoted to duty And with regard 
to things that are doubtful, as brUbmanas who possess good judgment 
conduct themselves therein, whether they are appointed or not, os long 
as they ore not too sovoro, but dovoted to duty 

“ Thus conduct thyself. This u my odmonition. Tins is tho teaching 
This IS Iho true purport (upanisad) of tho Veda — this is tho command. 
Thus should this bo observed " 

'These words read almost like the CboncoUor^s Convocation iVddrcfs 
to tho students of a modem Dnlvorslty passmg out of its portals on 
their admission to their dogroca It wiU ha noticed that in this andent 
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Yalcdicfcory address, empliasis is laid upon several interesting points. 
In the first place, entering upon the householder’s life and fatherhood 
are enjoined as a compulsory religious duty in the interests of the 
continuity of the race. In the second place, is enjoined the duty of 
studying and teachmg the Veda m the interests of the continuity of 
culture. In the third place, the duties of domestic and social life are 
indicated. They are . to honoui* father, mother, teacher and guest as 
gods ; to honour superiors ; to give in proper manner and spirit, in 
joy and humility, in fear and compassion, so that it may bless both 
“ him that gives and him that takes ” , to perfoim saciifices and m all 
doubtful cases, to order himself according to the judgment of approved 
authonties. Lastly, the pupil is also admonished not to neglect health 
and possessions. We may in passing note the spmt of humihty, 
character ismg the teacher, as shown m askmg his pupil- to imitate his 
good points and ignore his had ones and recognismg his superiors ” 


100 5 Sij. A^utosa Mukerjl Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill Part, I, Orientalia, 
pp 230-81. 
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SecONDABY and HIGHBE KDUOATION IH THD BUDDEiaT SEATS 
OE LBAENING 


I The btjdlhibt itovasteeies as seats op leabning 
The character of Buddhufc education of which the monastery 
was the centre will ho evident from the fact that Buddhism moludod in 
it the non recogmtion of the Vodaa and of tho hrflhmona hierarchy 
as well as of the rohgious aspect of the caste system Buddha earned 
no crusade against any of those but tho opposition was implicit m hu 
systenL Honco the BuddJiist education was not hosed on Yodio study 
and its teaohoTB wore not brtthmoijas, except those who hod become 
converted to Boddhiaiiu 

§ 1 The sEBZOTiON and adiussion op students 
The Buddhist monastery was open to all comers and not merely to 
tho three twice-bom castes. There was however oicoption to tho 
general principle and the following classes of persons woro excluded 
from admission into the monastery (1) ono alfooUxl with tho 
five dispaafts vi 2 leprosy boils dry leprosy consumption and 
(3) ono who is in the royal somoo,^®®^ (3) a proclaimed 
robber or ono who has broken out of pQ or wears the emblems 

ofhifl deods (4) ono who has been punished by scourging or 

branding (5) a debtor ^*^**{0) a slave (7) one under fUtcon 

years of age (8) a eunuch and (0) one deformed m person or 
any of whose limbi was out oiL 

Tho ceremony of admission is thus desenhod in tho Vinaya 
Pltaka "Let Hm who desires to receive ordination first cut off 
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his Iriir niul bcaid ; let him put on yellow robes, adjust his upper robo 
so Ui to cover one shoulder, salutu tlio feet of the blnksus with his 
head, aud sit down squatliui,'; thou let him raise Ids jomcd hands 
and tell him to say ‘ I tike my lefuije in the Buddha, I take my refuge 
in the Bharma, I take my refuge m tlie Samgha ' *’ This act of admission 
was c.illed pabbajj.i. A new foim was substituted at a later date for 
tlio upisainpula oidinition. The upajjlinya fiom whom the new 
conveit — s.uldhiMlnrika — leeeived the oidmation played the most 
impel t int p lit in the s} stem. Ife must be a learned competent bhiksu 
uho has completed ten ycais since his upasimpada Tiic pioccduro of 

ehousnig an up.ijjhaya is laid down as follows: — “Lot him (who is 
going to eliuoso an upajjhava) adjust his upper robe so as to cover one 
shouldci, ''alute the feet (of tlic intended upajjlu^a), sit down squatting, 
laisc his joined hinds and say (tluice) * “ Venciablo Sir, bo my 

upajjhay i “ (If the otlier answers) “well” or “ccitamly” or “good” 
or “all light” or “ cairy ou (your work) with friendliness (towards mo) ” 
01 should he c\piess this hy gesture (lit., by his body), or by word, 
or by gesture and woid, thou the upajjhaya has been chosen.” The 
npajjhaja alono^^^^ could confer on his saddhivihririka the iipasompada 
oidmation hut the latter must bo possessed of a certain standard of 
cdimition and moral practices. Several foimalitics were also 
requiied. Thus it uas necessaiy that the candidate should formally 
ask for being ordained and pioiido himself with alms and lohes. Then 
it must bo ascerttvined by formal questioning in an assembly of 
bhiksus whether he labouis iindei any of the disqualidcations mentioned 
above and whether his parents have given their consent to his adopting 
the life. The candidate was instructed beforehand by a learned 
competent hbiksii ns to tho manner in which to loply to those formal 
questions. After tho instruction was over, tho mstriictor came 


1010 Stttra-njpSta, Nlb^Stra, vorsoa 316-23, 

10 3 0 ^ particular individual not tbo saiygha or a part of it could serve as an 
upajjhaya Several classes of porsons could not serve as an npajjhaya. These 
are described m detail in Maliavagga I 68 
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10 3 3 jor details compare Uahavagga I. 76. 



to an oasembly of the bhik^OB not lew than ton in nnmber'®** and 
aaked its formal permifition for the candidate to appear, in the foUoTring 
terms 

" liet the Saipgha reverend, sirs, hear me. N N desires to rcoelvo 
the npasampadJ ordination from venerable N N , he hfm been instructod 
hy me If the Saipgha la ready, let N N come ” On the pcmiiBsioji 
being granted, the candidate appeared before the assembly adjusted 
his upper robe so as to oover one sbonlder, saluted the feet of the 
bhiksus ■with bis bead, sat down squatting raised bia joined handji 
and tbnee uttered the formula I ask the Saipgba, rovorend sirs, 
for the upasampada ordination might the Saipgba, rovorend sirs, 
draw mo out (of the sinful world) out of compassion towards me.'* 

Then a learned competent bhiksu moved the following resolution 
(flatti) Let the Saipgba reverend ain, hear mo. This person N N 
desires to receive the npoaampodj ordination from the vonomblo K N 
If the Saipgba is ready lot me ask N N about the duqualifications." 
Permusion being granted he addressed the candidate os follows 

Do yon hear N K This is the time for you to spook tho truth 
and to say that wMcb is 'iThen I ask you before the assembly about 
that wbiob is, you ought, if it is so, to answer ' It Is * , If it is not so, 
you ought to answer It is not. 

Then followed the string of questlonB ' Are you ofllictod with 
tho following diseases? leprosy boils dry leprosy consumption fits? 
Are you a man ? Are you a mole P Are you a freeman P nave you 
no debts ? Are you not in the royal service ? Have your father and 
mother given thoir consent? Are you full twenty ycors old? Am 
your ahna-bowl and your robes in duo state? *What is your namo? 
lYliat is your upajjToya’i name P ’* 

After satisfactory answers wore rocidvcd, a loomod compotont bhiksu 
proclaimed the following iiatti before tho Barpgha " I^ot tho Saijigha 
rovorend sirs, hoar mo This person 17 N desires to receive the 

io*» In bQrd«r tb* mmqiUj oonld b* eonpotwl oI tear bhlkjii • 
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upasampadS ordination from the venerable N. N , be is free from the 
disquahfications ^ his alms -bowl and robes are in due state. N. N asks 
the Samgha for the upasampada ordination with N N. as upajjhaya. 
If the Saragha is ready, let the Samgha confer on N, N. the upasampada 
ordination with N. N. as iipa33hdy2 ” 

“ Let the Saipgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N N desires 
to receive the iipasampadn ordination with the venerable N. N. The 
Samgha confers on hT N the upasampads ordination with N. N. as 
upa33haya. Let any one of the venerable brethren who is in favour of the 
upasampada ordination of N. N. with N N. as upa33h2ya, be silent and 
any one who is not m favour of it, speak.” 

“ And for the second time I thus speak to you Let the Samgha 
etc , (as before). 

“And for the third time I thus speak to you : Let the Samgha 
etc, , (as before) 

“N N. has received the upasampada ordmation from the Saipgha 
with N N. as upa33haya The Saipgha is in favour of it, therefore, 
it is silent Thus I understand.” 

Two classes of persons had to pass thi’ough an intermediate stage 
of disGiphne before being formally admitted These were persons who 
(1) foimeiiy belonged to a heretic (Titthiya) school or (2) were between 
16 and 20 years of age. 

A probation (parivasa) ^ o ^ ^ of four months was imposed upon the 
former by a formal act of the Ordei on his makmg the threefold, 
declaration of taking refuge If he failed to satisfy the bhiksus by 
his character and conduct^®^® durmg the period, the upasampada 
ordination was refused him 

A person between 15 and 20 years of age could receive only the 
pabba33a ordination and had to wait till his twentieth year for the 

1034 Exception Tvas made in favour of the fire-worshippers, the Jatilas and heretics 
of ^akja birth They received the upasampada ordination directly and no 
parivSsa was imposed upon them (Mahavagga I 38 11) 
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upaaampadlL The novice (sramanera) aa lie ttm called during thiB 
intermediate period had to live a life of itriot discipline under an 
upajjhflya ^0®® He had to keep the ten precepts vii abstmonco 
from (1) destroying life, (2) stealing (3) Impurity (4) lieing, (6) 
mtonoftting liquor, (0) eating at forbidden tunes (7) dancing singmg, 
etc., (8) garlands and scents (9) use of hagb beds and (10) accepting gold or 
silver He Tvas expelled from the fraternity if he violiited any of the 
first five precepts or if he spoke against the Buddha the Dharma, and 
the Baipgho or if he held false doctrmes or had sexual mtercourse mth 
bhiksmjia In five other cases he was liable to bo punished.^®*® 

The punishment oould be inflicted by any bhiksu xrith the coniont 
of the iipaj]Uaya,^°*° I Tsing observes * In the case of o sramanera a 
transgreaslon of the twelve particulars sot forth m the Vinayn texts 
does not mvolvo guilt for a slksam&n2 (fern ) however there are some 
modifications of the rule. Now what are the twelve particulars P (1) Ono 
must dutingulah between legal and illegal robes (Nissaggiy3 1 — 10), 
(2) one must not sleep without garments (8) ono must not touch fire 
(probably Pdkittiyl M), (4) ouo must not eat too much food (Pakittiyl 86 
80 and 84) (5) one must not injure any living things (PakittiyJ 01) 
(0) ono must not throw filth upon tiie green grass (Pilklttiytt 11 
and 20) (7) one must not recklessly climb up o high tree (unloss m 
emergency) (8) one must not touch jowols (Pakittiyl 81 NlsaoggiyS 18 
ftnrl 19) (9) one must not oat food loft from a meal (P3kittly3 88), 
(10) one must not dig tho ground (Baklttiy3 9) (11) ono must not 

refuse oflered food, (12) ono must not injure growing sprouts. 
Tho two lower olassca of members (i e , sramaneraa and sramancrU 
need not conform to tho twelve but tho ^ik^anianiis (fem ) incur guilt 
if they fail to keep the last flvo particulars (8 — 12 obovo) Those three 
lower members also have to obsorvo tho summor-rotreat (Voraha) 
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(4) ‘ The religiouj life liaa decomposing urine a* medicine for its 
resource ” 

Tbns must the new bhilqn endeavour to live all hia life better 
food robes etc which, it might be hia lot to enjoy from time to tone, 
bemg only looked upon as extra allowonoea (atixetalnbho) * 

An idea of the stern moral hfe he was expected to lead was at the 
same tune conveyed to him in the shape of the following four 
Interdictions — 

(1) A bhik§u who has received the upasampadH ordinatioD ought 
to abstatm from all acxaal mterconrsc oven with an 

(2) A bliik§u ought to abstain from taking what is 

not given to Mm and from theft oven of a blade of grass 

(3) A bhik^ ought not intentionally to destroy the 

Ufo of any being down to a worm or an ont,” 

(4) A bhikfa ought not to attributo to himself any 

anper-hutoon oondition.” 

According to 8Q.tramp2ta‘®** the bbflafu (1) should not bo greedy 
about casting a look at personal beauty of a person, (2) ahoiild sot lend 
his ears to gossips of tlio townsfolk (3) thould not bo greedy about 
sweet things (4) should never aave articloe of food, dnnk olothmg 
otc. (i) should not bo anxtoiu to got such ortiolos of food dnnk 
clothing etc. (0) should not indulgo in idle talks (7) should never 
behave wronf,lv (8) should not sleep too much (9) should forsake 
idleness dishonesty, gaudy dross Indocont talks, gambling and idle 
jokes (10) should not study blnok art aalrology, ami Inksaijatatwa 
(11) should not bavo a fancy for tho chirpmg of birds, (12) should 
remam unaffected by praise or Calumny (13) should forsoko anger, 
calumny grccvl and desire, (14) should not engage bimiolf m buying 
and selling (15) should give up pndc, bragging and quarroluig (10) 
should not toll a lio nor think of evil thoughts and (17) should norcr 
utter harsh words to anybody 

I«ai L 78. Compiw SlUrtnlpli*, rtmi 
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In course of timo when the Biiddhist monasteries began to admit 
advanced students who did not desire to be ordained as monks, the 
system of admission was different. Thus, at NH'landa and Vikiamasila 
monastciies the students were admitted by the dwaiapandits or gate- 
kcepeis (one at Nalandli and six at Vikrnmasila). Hiuen Tsang^®^’ says . 
“ If men of other quarters desire to enter . . . .the keeper of the gate 
(at Nalanda) proposes some hard questions, many are unable to answer 
and letiie. One must have studied deeply both old and new (books) 
before getting admission. Those students, thercfoie, who come here 
as stiangers, have to show their ability by haid discussion; those who 
fall compared with those who succeed are as seven or eight to ten.” 
This examination at the gate was thus the Matriculation of the scholais 
to enable them to enter the portals of these TJmversities. Thenceforth 
then* name had no concern with the register of the state, for there 
was a register-book of the assembly on which them names were written 
doun 

§2. Classes or teachehs and qualifications required of them. 

Theie seems to have been a system of gradation of Buddhist scholars 
and teachers. ‘ The brother who expoimds orally one treatise (or class of 
scriptuie) m the Buddhist Canon, whether Vinaya, Abhidhamma or 
Sutta IS exempted from servmg under the Prior , he who expounds two 
is invested uith the outfit of a Superior; he who expounds three has 
brethien deputed to assist him, he who expounds four has lay servants 
assigned to him, he who expounds five, rides on an elephant and has a 
suiroundmg letmue.’ ‘ An ordained priest is Bahara (small teacher) ; after 
passing ten summer retreats, (one becomes) a Sthavii’a (settled one) who 
could be trusted to live by himself without a teachei’s supervision. But 
the Bpadhyaya and the Acharya are the most important classes of teachers. 
Accoiding to I-Tsmg^°®2 “ ‘ uplidhyaya ’ is to be translated by ‘teacher 
of personal instruction ; ‘acharya’ is translated ‘ teacher of discipline, ’ 

10 37 jBeal — Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yol, H , pp 170-71. 

10 3 8 Tatakusu’s I-Tsing, p 65, 

10 8 0 Takaknsu’s Eng. Trans , pp 117-18 
10*0 Ibid. 



it means ono Tfho teaches pupils rules and ceremonies I-Tsmg 
obsarrea Any one who becomes an upjdhyjya must be a sthayira 
and must have passed the full ten summer-retreats The ago of a 
Kann3ch3ry& and priTato instructor and of other teachers Trho arc 
mtnease* is not lumtod, they must be fully aoquamted with the 
Vinaya, being themselves pure , and must be either m the full or in 
the half number ^ ° • 

§8 BelAJION between THB TEjUmSB AND THE PtTPIL 

It was ordained that the novice should live for the first tou years 
in absolute dependence npon his upajjhlya,^®** Tho relation between 
the two IS described m minute detail in the Vmaya taads^®^^ and may 
be somewhat imdoratood from tho following general pnncaplo laid down 
by Gautama Buddha 

' The upajjhjyo, 0 bhik?u ought to oonsldor tho BaddhiTih3rii.o 
as a son the aoddhivihflhika ought to consider tho upagjhlya as a 
father Thus theae two umtod by mutual reveienco confidence and 
coirununion of life, will progress advance and reach a high stago m 
ihii dootnne and discipline. 

The Sigolovida Suttai®** contains a section whloh doiaUs tho duties 
of pupils and tcaohera The pupil should honour bis toachor by rising 
in his presonoo by ministering to Iiim, by supplying his wants and 
by attention to instruction Tho teacher should show his affection 
to his pupils by training thorn up in all that is good hy teaching them 


10*1 Por til* relation ot to tJpBdlijflja MO L 32, 1 not* 8 B. 

YoL XUL pp 178, 179 
!•*• Tokalnifii • Eng Trono., pp lOi Oi. 

!•*» lUilregg* L Sa. L It wm pre*erihed on » l*Ur occotlon that & Uanwd compUnl 
bhUefn to Ur* onlr fire jroor* In d*pond«i« on hi* npajjhl/* *a<l m 

nnle*rD*d oo* *11 W* HI* (UabSTOgga I, &3. 4). In •om* oom* » bhikfn to* 
aatborind to Ut* withotit a Suaja L h»d*pond*at of (ilohiTOgJ* 

L63.Wr). 

!•** l£aUT»gii*L25.7fl( LSilfL). i**» ITatSTafiga L ‘^5. S. 
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to hold kuowlodgo fast, by instructing thorn in scionco and loro, by 
speaking well of them to Ihcir friends and companions and by guarding 
them iioiu danger. 

The iaddhmhnrika was to act as a pcisonal attendant to the 
iipajjliT\a. SiitianijiTita^'^'*’ says. “One should servo Ins preceptor 
just as the dovns seivo Indra“. “ Let him niiso betimos , and having 
taken utl his shoes and adjusted his upper lobo so as to cover one 
shoulder, lot him give to the iipajjliaya tho teeth-clcanscr and water 
to iinso his mouth with. Then lot him prepare a seat for tho upajjhiiya. 
If theic IS iice-milk, lot him nnso the jug and offer rice-milk to tho 
upajjhava. 1d*heu he has drunk it, let him givo water to tho 
upajjhaja, take tho jug, hold it down, nnso it piopcily without 
dam.iging it by rubbing and put it away When tho iipajjliliya has 
risen, let him take away (lie seat. If the place is dirty, lot liim sw'’ccp 
tho place Aftei this ho W'as to help tho jirccojitor to dress and to get 
the alms-bowl ready if bo wished to go out to beg. If tbo preceptor 
desiied it, tho pupil was to follow him as Ins attendant on tbo begging 
tour, keeping not too far aw'ay and not too near him. If tbo picccptor 
speaks, bo is not to intcriiipt him. After tho boggmg is over tbo 
puiiil was to got back quicKIy to tho monastery, prepare a seat, got 
water for tho wnshiiig of Ins foot, a foot-stool and a towol Then lie 
must go and meet the preceptor and take his bowl and robo for him. 
Ho must fold up tho robo and attend to tbo clothes of tho preceptor 
If the prccejitor wishes to eat tho food in tho alms-bowl, ho must biing 
him water and then offor him food After tho meal tho pupil must 
wash, and dry the bowl and put it away and also put away the robe 
After tho preceptor has risen, the pupil must take away the seat and 
put away tho water for the washing of feet, the footstool and the 
towel If the place was duty he was to sweep it Then he was to help 
tho preceptor to bathe, getting for him cold or hot water or accompanying 
him to the bathing place if he wished to go there. The pupil also 
bathed at the same time but had to dry and dress himself quickly 
so as to bo ready to help the preceptor. After the bathing was 


10 47 ]Srab56iitra, verse 315. 
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oompletod ho ttiw to ash the preceptor for a disoourae or a^k him 
^uestionfl Elaborate direotioiiB are given oi to the procodure to bo 

followed by the pupil in oleanalng the monaitery — the cell itororoom, 
refectory flre-room oto Tho pnpil must also see that there is 
drinkable water food and water for nnaing the month Ho was 
also to be a monitor and a helpmate to his preceptor If he became 
diBcontened the pnpH was to try and appease him or get Bomo one elto 
to do tbia If mdeoislon arose m hia mind or he had become tainted 
witb false doctrines the pupil woa to try and win him back. If tho 
preceptor la in danger of committing an offence by the words ho says, 
let tho pnpil keep him back If the preoepter be guilty of a grave 
offence and ought to bo sentenced to pinvisa ' ‘ mUnatta ’ or penal 
diBclpliae let the pnpil take care that the Saipgha impose it upon him 
and that ho was rehabditatad after the penance was complete. AgaiUi 
if tho Saipgha wishes to proceed against the preceptor by the Tajjoniya 
kamma (or other diicipllnary proceodings mentioned in the first book 
of OhxLllavagga) let the pupil do what he can in order that tho Saijigha 
may not proceed against the preceptor or may mitigate tho proceeding 
Or if tho Saipgha has instituted a proceeding against him lot tho pupil 
do what ho can in order that the preceptor may behavo himself properly 
live modestly and aspire to got olear of his penance and that tho Saipgha 
may revoke its aontonce. The pnpd was also to boo that tho robo of 
the preceptor was waabod or made or dyed, ocoonUng to need. Ho was 
not to accept presents or give presents or wait on any ono olio or 
go out, without the permission of tho preceptor If tho preceptor was 
sick ho was to wait upon him and nurso him dUligontly " 

Tho preceptor too hod corresponding duties. Thus wo road ‘ Tho 
upa]jhttya, 0 bhlk^ ought to observe a strict conduct towanls his 
■addhinhnnko. Let the upajjhlya 0 bhiksu, afford (spiritual) help 
ayid furthcrenco to tho soddhivihUrika by teachings, by putting question 
to bun by exhortation and by instruction If tho upajJhAya has 
an alms-bowl (or robe or other ortlclcs require 1 for a hluk^u) and tho 
has not let the upajjhjja glvo tho snmo to the 
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saddhiviliSrika or take care that lie gets one If the saddhiviharika is 
sick, let the upajjhaya arise betimes and give him the teeth-cleanser 
and water to rmse his month, with (and so on with the other duties 
prescribed for the saddhivihai-ika). He was to see that the pupil washed 
his robe and to show him how to make and dye it 

The Mihnda-Pahha^o®® thus enumerates the duties of the teacher* 
‘ He must always keep guard over his pupil. He must teach him what 
to cultivate and what to avoid ; about what he should he earnest and 
what he might neglect He must instruct him as to sleep and as to 
keepmg himself in health and as to food he may take and what to reject 
He should teach him discrimination (in food) and share with him all 
that IS put as alms m his own bowl He should encomage him by 
saying ‘ Be not afiaid, you wiU gam advantage (from what is taught 
here) *. He should advise him as to the people whose company he should 
keep and as to the villages and vihars he should frequent He should 
never mdulge m foolish talk with him When he finds any defect m 
him he should easily paidon it. He should he zealous , he should teach 
nothing partially, keep nothing secret and hold nothing back He should 
look upon him m his heart as a son, saying to himself ‘ I have begotten 
him in learning He should strive to bring him forward, saymg to 
himself ‘ How can I keep him fiom going back ? ’. He should 
resolve to make him strong in knowledge saying ‘ I will make him 
mighty ’. He should love him, never desert him in necessity and 
always befriend him when he goes wiong’ I-Tsing^°^^ says “It is 
wrong for a teacher not to impart the ten precepts to one who has 
become a priest and not to communicate the complete precepts out of 
fear that one should transgress them Bor in such a case the novice 
falsely bears the name (of sramanera which means) ‘ seekmg rest ’ and 
vainly embraces the appellation (of pravragita %, e., one) “ who has 
gone forth from his home ”. 

The upajjhaya could turn away a saddhivih2nka for improper 
conduct^® but if the latter begged for pardon, he should he 

1049 Mahavagga I 26 iobo jy l 8 losi Takakasn’s Eng Trans , p. 98 

10 63 What IS meant ty improper conduct IS explained m detail in Mahavagga I, 27, 6-8. 
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forgiven, In case the npajjh3ya had gone a-miy or returned to 

the world or died or gone over to & Bchiamatic faction the saddhlvihirika* 
had to chooae an SclOnya who stood in the tame relation to them os tho 
npaj]haya 

I Tsmg (who was in India between 678 and 687 A D ) shows us 
how the system was working at the time of his visit He says IVhon 
one has shaved the h ead, worn a pata' (simple garment) and received tho 
nposampeidS ordination after having become homeless * one need not 
tell one a teachers the fi,ve things as is ordained in tho Ylnaya'®®* but 
must tell everything else , If not one will be faulty Tho five things 
to be confessed are (1) the chewing of tooth wood (2) drinking 
water (3) going to stool (4) making water (6) chaitya vandanft or 
worshipping of a chaitya within forty nine fathoms m tho sacred 
boundary "When lor eiample tho nonce is about to cat, ho should 
go near hxs teacher and having saluted ocoonling to the rule announce 
to him os follows Let my upojjhaya be attentive , I now announce 
to you that I wash my hands and utensils, and wish to have a meal The 
teacher should say Be careful* All other announcements should bo 
made according to this example. The teacher will then, toll his pupil 
what to do, concerning the matter and time of onnonn cement. When 
there are many thmgs to announce the pupil can do so all at once. 
After the lapse of dre aommers from tho time tho pupil roaston 
the Yinaya, ho Is allowed to live apart from his upajjhiyo. Ho can go 
about among tho people and proceed to pursue some other aim, lot ho 
must put himself under tho core of some teacher wherever ho goes This 
will cease after tho lapse of ton summers • e after ho is able to 
understand tho Yinaya, Tho kitul object of the Great Sago is to bring 
one up to this position. If a priest does not undorstand tho Vinayo, 
ho will have to be under anothor*i care durmg tho wbolo of his lifo-timo. 
If there bo no great teacher bo must live under tho care of a sub-tcacber 
In this case the pupil should do oU but salutation for ho cannot 

MihaTigg* L 27 In tom* c«m* tlw •ipal<ioa ol tii« and tli 
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salute lub tcaclicu iu the moruing', or ask his health, since ho must 
ahwajs act in accordance "With the Vinaya, with w'hich lie is imac(iuamted ; 
and c\ cn if it lie iiccobs.iry to annoimco any matter, how can he do so 
when he hiiubclf docs not understand the way Sometimes he receives 
iioin the sub-teacher instiuction m the morning and in the evening. 
E\cn though t!ic bub-teachcr insti nets such a pupil, the moaning of the 
Vinaya te\t may not bo nndcistood as it ought to bo. Por, if ho who 
confesbO'. (i. 0, the pupil) cannot rightly indicate his point how can he 
who aiiswxns (t e , the teacher) give a proper command. A full confession 
IS, theicfore, not to ho mado”.^*^^® 

I-Tsing continues . “ The following is also the manner in which a pupil 
waits on bis teaclior in India He goes fo his teacher at the first watch 
and at the last watch of the night. First, the teacher bids him sit down 
comfoitably. Selecting some passage from tho Tripltalca, lie gives 
a lesson in a way that suits circumstances and docs not pass any fact 
or llicoiy unexplained. Ho inspects his pupil’s moral conduct and 
warns him of defects and transgressions , whenever lie finds his pupil 
faulty, ho makes him seek icmcdies and icpcnt. Tho pupil rnhs the 
teacher’s body, folds up his clothes or sometimes sweeps tho apaitments 
and the yard. Then having oxainiucd w'ator to see whether insects he 
in it, he gives it to the teachci Thus if thcio bo anything to he done, 
he does all on behalf of his teacher. This is tho mannoi m which one 
pays respect to his superior. On the other hand, in the case of a pupil’s 
illness his teacher himself nurses him, supplies all the medicine needed 
and pays attention to him as if lie was his child.” ^ ° ^ The mam ideas 
of this relation of teacher and pupil are taken over from the Brahmmic 
education and aie in close similarity wnth it. 

Indeed the Buddhist system of education shows an imitation of the 
early Hindu mstitutions "We are reminded of the anadhyaya days 
when Tuan Chwang tells us that the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
of each, fortniglit weio fast days, six days in each month when the 


10 a a Takakusu’s Eng Trans , pp. 119-20, 
10 aa Ibid., p. 120, 
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Bfltraifoikd Yedio study and TOcdlatioiL'-0“T reminded 

of the four monthly ceremomes (chaturmjsya) where he desenbes the 
first fifth and nmeth months of the year as the three long fasti.’ 
Sinularly the 'wintor retreat or Veraha was strictly ob»erved^o‘* hut 
the Buddhist Varsha was shorter than the Hindu. It extended from 
the first day of Srorana to the last day of Asvayujo. In I Tsing i 
time it was four months from mid-Juno to mid-October Ai in 
the Hindu aystem^ classes ware held only In the morning And eTening 
hours and never during the heat of the day ^oso 

"We observe great simUanty In the detaili of the doily life of the 
monks as noticed by I Tsing The Buddha ruled that a priest should 
nover wear sandals before teachers or Images It is moan not to 

me a tooth wood not to wash ofter evacuation and not to distinguish 
between clean and unclean food There wore ipccial initmotioni 

regarding the morning bath and ablutions and the keeping of the 
system cooled by oU and other ortifimal appliances.'®®* ‘When a 
meal is finished do not fail to cleanse the hand chew 

tooth wood in the month let the tongue as well as the tooth be carefully 
cleansed and poiifled, “Nor is it right to eat noxt mommg the 

soup and vegetables that have been left, or to partake later of the 
remaining cake or fruits 

In this connection It may be noted that Knlapati which according 
to the Hindu commentator denotes a teacher who maintains ton Iboutand 
pupils became a word of scorn among monastic Buddhists for says 
I Tsmg If any priest decided anything by huniolf alone or treated 
the pnofits favourobly or unfavourably at bis own ploasuro, without 
regarding the will of the assembly ho was expelled (from the monastery) 
being called a Kulapati.' '®*® A Hindu religious student Is known oi 
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a bralimacbann but according to the Buddhists ‘brahmachaiin’ denoted 
a student of secular literature and ‘niauava’ a student of the scriptures 
who would bo tonsured and black-robed later on 

§4 CXJURIOTTLIJM OR STUDIES. 

I-Tsing gives us a very nice idea about the curriculum of studies 
in the Buddhist monasteries. “ Throughout India every one who 
becomes a monk is taught Matiiketa’s two hymns as soon as he can 
recite the five and ten precepts^ (Sila) This course is adopted by both 
the Mahayaua and the Hinayana schools. Theie are six reasons for this. 
Bustly, these hymns enable us to know the Buddha’s great and profound 
virtues. Secondly, they show us how to compose verses. Thudly, 
they ensure pui’ity of language Pouithly, the chest is expanded in 
singing them. Pifthly, by lecitmg them nervousness in an assembly 
is oveicome Sixthly, by their use life is piolonged, being free from 
disease. After one is able to lecite them, one proceeds to learn other 
sutras”^®®® “In India students learn this epistle in verse (Suhrtlekhs 
of Bodhisattva NSgarjuna) early in the course ol mstruction, but the 
most devout make it their special sub]ect of study throughout their 

lives There is another work of a similar character called 

JdtakamSla The object of composing the Birth-stones 

in verse is to teach the doctrine of umversal salvation in a beautiful 
style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers 
Mahdsattva Chandra’s song about Pimce Yiswantara and Aswaghosa’s 
poetical songs and Sutralankai’a-sastia and Buddhacharit-k^bya were 
widely read and sung throughout India ^ ° ° 

In a previous chapter, we have seen that the Buddhist monasteries 
began in course of time to impart secular instruction as well We have 
seen that there was a long course of grammatical study, beginning when 
the boy was six years of age and lasting till he was twenty, which was 

1067 Takaknsu’s I-Tsing, pp 105, 155 note. 

10 6 8 Ibid., pp 157-58 

10 6 9 Ibid., pp 162-68. 

10 70 Ibid , pp 164-66. 



a proluninarv to tho atudy of higher Bubjeota 'With regard to thl« 
farther etady I Tamg obserTea * After having atadied thir oommentary 
(on I’aanl’B grammar called KSsikaTrtti) etndenta begm to learn 
compoaitioii in prose and verse and devote thomselvea to logio 
(hetuvidys) and metaphysics (Abhidharma kosa) In looming Ny 3 ya 
dvJra tarka sSstra (mtrodnebon to logic) they rightly draw inference# 
and by studying Jatakamsls their powers of comprehension inorooso. 
Thus mfltracted by their teacher and inatmctiiig other# they pats two 
or three year# generally in the NftlandJ monaatery in Central Tmli* 
or m the country of Valahha (Wab) in 'W‘e#tom India.” (Talcakusu# 
Eng Tran# , p 176) 

If tho studonts wanted to distungmsh themaelvo# in Yoga then they 
had to read — 

(1) *Tho Chtlnp. (l e,, Fatofijoha great commoutory on Pujml’s 
sQtras 

(2) ‘The BhartrhRTi a3atra* which treats of pnnoiplo# of human 
life oj well as of grammatical science. 

(8) The Yakya dtsconrso a troatuo on tho mferonoo supported 
by tho authority of the soored teoohing and on Indnotivo orrongomout. 

(4) *Tho Pel nil (perhaps Sanskrit Yoda) which thoy ondontly 
studied to oppose the horotlos 

* The priests l»m boaidca all tho Vlnaya works and Inveitigato 
the Satraa and Sastra# as well. 

After havmg Icamt the ToglchUrya ^Istras ho ought to study 
thoroughly Astiijga s eight slstras. Those oigbt s3stros aro — 

1 YidylmStra Tiipsatl (g3th3)-#38tra or YidyUmntraalddhl (by 
Yaiubondhu. (Nan 3 io a Oatologuo of tho Clnnoso Trlpltaka 
No 1240) 

2. YIdy 3 iratriuiddlil tridasa-&itra kariJt3 by Yosubandhu 
(Nanjio's Catalogue No 1218) 


TkL&kuntl'Tciagi pp. 17S*6Q, 
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3. MabSyana samparigraba-sastramula by Asanga (Nan]‘io’s 
Catalogue, Kos. 1183, 1181, 1217). 

1. Abbidbarma (-samgiti)-s2stra by Asanga (bTanjio’s Catalogue, 
No. 1199; commentary by Stbiramati, No. 1178). 

6. MadbyXntaTibbaga-sastra by Vasubandbu (Nanjio’s Catalogue, 
Nos. 1211, 1218). 

6. NidSna-sastra (Nos. 1227, 1311 by TJUangba, No. 1211 by 

Suddbamati). 

7. Sutialankara-tika by Aganga (No. 1190) 

8. Karmasiddba-sastra by Vasubandbu (Nos. 1221, 1222). 

“Altbough there are some works of Vasubandbu among tbo above- 
mentioned sastras, yet tbe success (in tbe Toga system) is assigned 
to Asanga (and thus tbe books of Vasubandbu aie mcludcd among 
Asanga’ 

“Wben a priest wishes to distinguish himself m tbo study of Logic 
be should thoroughly understand Gina’s eight sastras. These are : — 

1. Tbe sastra on tbe meditation of tbe Three Worlds (not found). 

2. Sarvalaksana-dhyana-sastra (karika) by Gma (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue No. 1229). 

3 Tbe sastra on the meditation on the object (by Gina). 

Probably Alambannpratyaya-dbyana-sastra (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue No 1173). 

4. Tbe sastra on tbe Gate of tbe Cause (Iletudvaia) (not foimd). 

6. Tbe sastra on tbe gate of tbo resembling cause not found 

6. Tbo NyHya-dvai’a (taika)-sastra by NlTgarj'una (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue Nos. 1223, 1221) 

7. Pragfiapti-hetu-samgraba (?)-sastia by Gun (Nanjio’s Catalogue 

No 1228 

8. The sastra on tbo grouped inferences (not found) 
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“Whilo studying the Abbidharma (meUphysica) he must read through 
the six Ptldaa and ^Thlle learning the Agemns ho must entiroly 
InTeitigato the principles of the four classea (Nilaya) When these 
haTo all been mastered the priest will be able suoceasfuUy to combat 
heretics and dispatants and by expounding the truths of the religion 
to save aU, '1°^* 

In later years Tintno philosophy came to be studied at NnlandJ, 
Vfloramasila and other monasteries. Dr P 0 Eoy has proTod m his 
History of Hindu Chemistry^®’* that the tantras wore the ropoaitonos 
of chomiool Imowledge and obserrea Prom the fifth to the oloTonth 
century A. D the colleges in oonnection with tho monasteries of 
Pitlliputra N^landiL, Vlkrainaslll, Odantapnra eta wore the great seats 
ofN,airmng os tho temples attached to the pyramids m ancient Egypt 
ondYlchomy was included In tho curricula of studies ’ 

Too foregoing account wonld show that some of these monastencs 
stoo^^or tho ideal of freedom in learning and welcomed knowledge from 
allr quarters from all sects and creeds. Indeed some of tbom wore 
'genuine nniTorsities in tho uniTcrsoI range of their studies and not 
mere scotorion denominational schools Thus at NiUandil at tho time 
of Hinon Tseng “ tho priests belonging to tho convent or strangers 
(residing therein) always reach to the number of ton thousand who all 
study tho Great Vehicle and also (tho works belonging to) tho 
eighteen sects (of Buddhism) and not only bo but oven ordinary works 
such as the Vedas and other books, the hotuvidyrt, sabdavidyn, the 
chikiUSvidyJ tho works on magic and the SSipkbya besides these they 
thoroughly investigate tho mlscellnnoous works There were 

one bimdrod pulpits whence tho teachers discoursed on their subjects, 
so that there were one thousand men who could explain twenty collections 
of sUtros ond sSbtms , five hundred who could oxplam thirty collections and 
perhaps ten men including the blaster of the law, who could explain fifty 
collections.'®’ ’Hiucn Tsang himself whilst bo stopped m tho convent. 
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lieard tlio oxplauatiou of tlio Yoga-sastra, three times ; of ISTyaya — Anusara- 
babtia once , the Hm-hiaiig-tin-fa-miug oiico ; tlio Hotiividya-sastra and the 
Sahda-vidya and the tsah liiuig sabtras twice , the PiaiiamOla sastra-tik3 
and the sata-slbtra tin ice The ICosa, Vihhasa and the Shatpadlibhidharma 
bjbtias ho had already heard explained in the different paits of Kashmere; 
but when ho came to this convent he wished to study them again to 
satisfy some doubts ho had * this done, ho also devoted himself to the 
study of the hiahmana hooks and the -woik called Vyakaiona” 
lie also “ thoroughly investigated the laugiiago (words and phrases) 
and by talking with those men on the subject of the ‘ pure writings ’ 
ho advanced excellently in his knowledge. Thus, ho poneti-ated, 

examined completely, all the collection (of Buddhist books) and also 

studied the sacred hooks of the biahmaiias during five years 

The courses of stiuly were pcihaps less comprehensive at Vikramasila 
than at Nalanda The most important branch of learning taught here 
was the Tantias Next to the Tantras theio wore studied Grammar, 
Metaphysics and Logic. The f.ict that the dwaia-pandits wore eminent 
logicians goes to prove that Logic was evidently a popular subject 
Heio as at Nnlaiida and other monasteries the teachers and the students 
occupied themselves with copying manuscripts. 

It will he noticed that the curriculum in these monasteries excluded 

all technical sciences. It was therefore a deteaoration fi'om Taxila 

where the curriculum was more varied. But there is nothing strange 
in this when wo bear in mind that the monks in them had no care about 
food, lodging and clothing which wore supplied to them gratis In 
fact the monks had haidly any secular care and then whole endeavour 
was given to intellectual and spiritual improvement Moreover, theie 
is no evidence that Law, Mathematics and Astronomy were cultivated 
in these monasteries. Probably Law was already regarded too much as 
an exclusive possession of the Brahmins to make intrusion by others 

1077 Ibid. 1078 Beal — Life of Hinen Tsang, p 121, 

10 7 9 Beal — Life of Hiuon Tsang, p 125 

1080 s C Vidyabhasam — Medicoval Logic, p 150, 

1081 J B A S,, 1010, p 151, 
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posiiblo, whilo Buddhism would not have tho need of astronomy that 
Brahminism had for ascertaiiung auspioioua times for Bacndcefl and other 
ceremonials* 

“Wo find that exeroia© was encouraged m tho Buddhist monasteries 
in India I-Tsmg'®** says ” In India both pnests and laymen 
arc generally in tho habit of tnlnng long walks going backwards and 
forwards along a path at suitable houn and at their pleasure, they 
ttTOid noisy place* Pirttly it cures diacaao and secondly it helps to 
digest focuL The walking hours are m tho forenoon and late in tho 
afternoon They cither go away (for a walk) from their monaftenca 
or stroll (Quietly along the corridors If any ono neglects this oiorciso 
ho will suffer froDi ill health and bo often troubled by a swelling of tho 
logs or of the stomaoh a pain in the elbows or on the shoulders A 
phlogmatio complaint likowuo i* caused by sedentary habita. If any one, 
on the emtrary adopts this habit of walking ho will keep his body 
well and thereby improve liia religious merit. "When anyone 

walks towards tho right round a temple or o ohaityo ho does it for the 
sake of i\.li^\ous merit, theroforo he must perform it with spcoiol 
revoruico. But tbo cxercUo (I am now speaking of) is for tho sake of 
taking air and its object is to keep oneself in good health or to cure 
discos 

It HmuinaaEs ov BtruunUT soivts as seats of i,ca&nc{q 

Secondary and Higher education wore olso Imported in tho hermitages 
of Buddldit saints frequently roforred to m Pah and Sanskrit 
literature. Thus wo rood m Losaka Jltaka'®** that Bodhuattva 
wos n teacher of world wido fame In Benares with flvo hundred young 
brlhmannJ to teach* " In thoso times tho Benares folk used to giro 
day by day commons of food to poor lads ond bod them taught free. ' 
In tho same Jntoka wo are told how the nUagers appointwl a teaclior 
by paying his expenses and giving him a hut to Uto in. In tho 
TitUra J3taka^°** vro road that a world renowned Professor of Denarca 

»*•» T*t4kafa $ I Ttiog, p. 11^1} 
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ijvavo iubtruciiou in scionoo to liv'o liundrccl young bialimanas. One 
iliiy he thought : So long ns I (hvell hoio, I moot with hindrances to the 
religious hto and my pupils are not porfucted in thou* studies. I will 
rctue into a toicst-homo on the slopes of the Himalayas and carry on 
my teachings thoio’\ Ho told this to his pupils and bidding them bring 
sesame, husked rice, oil, garments and such like, he went into the 
foiest and building a hut of leaves took up his abode close by the 
highway His ])upils too each built a hut for himself. Them kinsfolk 
sent lice and the natives ot the country saying ‘a famous professor, 
they svy, is living in such and such a place in the forest, and giving 
lessons in science’ brought presents of i ice and the foi esters also offered 
their gifts while a certain man gave a milch cow and a calf to supply 
them with milk 

Hiuen Tsaiig refeis to such an iustitiitioii maintained by Jayasena 
Wo arc told* “Ho (Hlucn Tsang) uent again to the hill called 
YastiN ana and stopped with a householder who was a native of Suratha 
and a kshatriya by caste — his name was .Taysena, a writer of slistras. 
As a youth he was given to study and iiist under Bhadra-ruchi, Master 
of Sastias, he had studied the hctuvidya-sastra ; then under Sthmamati 
Bodhisattva, he had studied the sabdavidya-sastra (and otheis), 
belonging to the Great and Little Vehicle Again under Silabhadra, 
Master of the Law, ho had studied the yogasastia And then again, 
with respect to tho numoious productions ot secular (outside) wiiteis : 
the foiu* Vedas, works on astronomy and geography, on the medicmal 
ait, magic and arithmetic, he had completely mastered these from 
beginning to end • bo had exhausted these inquiries root (leaf) and bianch , 
he had studied all of them both within and without His acquuements 
(virtue) made him tho admuation of tho period Purijavarma r2]a, 
loid of Magadha, had great resxiect for learned men and honoured those 
distinguished as sages : hearing of this man’s renown, he was much 
pleased, and sent messengeis to invito him to come to his court and 
nominated him kwo-sso (Master of the kingdom) and assigned for his 
support the revenue of twenty large towns But the Master of sastras 
declined to receive them After the obsequies of Purnavarma, Sil2ditya 
r2]a also invited him to be ” the Master of the country” and assigned 
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liun the revenue of eighty large towns of Onwa, But again the hlaBtor 
dechacd the offer The king atill urged him repeatedly to acquicaco, 
but ho ai drmly refused. Then addreiiing the King he said 
” Jayosena has heard that he who receives the emoluments of the 
world (men) also is troubled with the concerns of lifo , but now my 
object Is to teach the urgent oharaoter of the fetters of birth and 
death how is it poasiblo then to find leunre to acquaint myiolf with 
tho concerns of the king ?* So saying he respectfully bowed and went 
away tho king being nnablo to detam hiTn. Prom that time ho has 
constantly hvod on tho mountain called Ta^tivona where he takes 
charge of disciples teaching and leading them on to perfevoro and 
Lipoundmg tho hooks of Buddha Tho number of laymen and priests 
(roligious men) who honour him as thoir Mostor is always a large one, 
amounting to several hundred The master of tho Iaw (Hluon 

Tsang) remained with him drst and last for two years and studied a 
treatiio on tbo dilBcultics of the Tidy? matra aiddhl sSstro the 1 i lu*liu), 
the Shing-wu wai lun^ the puh-chu nl pan-ehih-i-yin nn lun tho chwong 
yaQ<kmg lun and ho also asked oxplanationf of pastagos in tho yoga 
ond the botuvidyi sJstras which yet caused him doubt 

Comparable to Nllaada in the freedom of its acadomio life and the 
variety ond catholicity of its studies, as doscribod by Yuan Chwong, 
there was another scat of learning tbo bormitago of tho sago 
Divakoramitni described by B?na in bis Horsaoharita.^®* ’ Originally 
a follower of Vodio religion and of tho 3Ioiti?yonI sflkh? ho turned a 
Buddhist and according to Bilna hod bii part In tho conversion of 
Uarsa and his sister Into Buddhism, To hit calm sylvan retreat in the 
depth of tho ViddhyiX hills wiro odmlttod students differing widely 
and radically in doctrines ond practiocs followers of all possible scots 
"ud schools of thought, gathered together in a common fellowship In 
tho quest of Truth the supremo object of a University There 
came Arhats (Dig3mbara Joins) iiaskoris (biobrnnijical ascetics) 
Srolapatas (iWcUltnhara Jains) "Whito-clothcd viksas Bhflgabatai Vania 

***• 04sl— Ufa oI Hiotn Tfsog, pp. 1S3'U. 

»•” EngUih Tnwj^ hj Co*«U ud Xhomsj, pp. 230-37 
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(biahmachurms), Kos^iluuchakas (those who rooted out their hairs), Kapilas 
(Sdmkhy.vs) Lokay3tikas (Gharvakas or atheists) Jams,^°®® Kanadas 
(followeis of Kanada’s Yaiscsika philosophy), Aupamsadas (Vedantins) 
Aisaiara karanikas (Naiyayikas) Karandhamius^®®^ (metallui gists) 
Dharmasastims^°°° (expoits in law), Pouianikas, Sapta-tantavas (experts 
in iituals), Saivas, ^libdikas (grammaiians), and Panchaiatiikas 
(followers of the Pancharatra sect of Vaisnavas) Nor were Buddhist 
loarnmg and culture less in evidence there . the followers of the Thi-ee 
Refuges (Tiis'arana) were busy poiforming the iitual of the chaitya 
(cbaitya-karma) , there were students well-versed in the Sakya-sasanas 
(Buddhist Law); discourses were also foi th-coming on Vasubandhu’s 
Kosa or Bauddhasiddhanta ; while there weio others who specialised 
in the study of Bodhisattva-jatakas which they weie always muttering. 
These difteient sects and schools of thought weie “all diligently 
folloinng them own tenets, pondeiing, urging objections, laising doubts, 
lesolving them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and 
explamiug.” ® ° ^ 

“ The Supreme Buddhist Avalokiteswarn, compacted of all the 
letter-atoms of all the sastras, — absorbed u ithout faltering in penances, — 
revealing the real nature of all things to the student, like the light, — 
one whom Buddha himself might well approach with reverence, Duty 
heiself might worship, Pavour itself show favour to. Honour itself 
honour. Reverence itself revere, — the very source of muttered prayer, 
the cucumference of the wheel of religious observance, the essence of 
asceticism, the body of purity, the treasury of virtue, the home of 
trust, the standard of good conduct, the entire capital of omniscience, 
the acme of kindness, the extreme hmit of compassion, the veiy 

1083 According to Pi*of8Ssor 0. V. Vaidya “the Buddhists are here called Jainaa, 
Jina being a name o£ Buddha while what are now called Jamas are called 
Arhats" (History o£ Mediceval Hindu India, "Vol I , p. Ill) 

10 8 0 Philosophers of Dh5tnv5da or elements (Ibid ) 

10 0 0 The MImamsakas are probably intended for they based their arguments on 
revelations (Ibid ). 

10 01 Harsaoharita — ^English Trans , by Cowell and Thomas, p. 286. 
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finality of happincsa — Divntaramitra iroa the tcaoHcr in thi* 

hermitage and Btudenta belonging to the above menhonod secU and 
schooU of thought— all gathered hero aa his dlfioiplea 

III — Method or teachivo in tub Buddhist seats op LEAnNcra 

I Tsujg*®®* obaorvea — In Iho fnndamontAl principles of the 
Law of Buddha, tcao hlng and mstruction are regarded aa the first and 
foromoat, juat oa King Kakravortin very carefully protect! and bnn^i 
up hiB oldest son «o carefully is a pupil loatructod in tho Iaw 
A gain ‘ tho inatraction of pupils (aaddhivihinka) is an Important 
matter for tho prosperity of roligion If this w neglected tho 
extinction of religion ia sure to folloir Tho manner of tonching 

u thus indicated Early every morning a pupil, having chovrod 
lootli-wood thould Como to hia teaohor and offer him tooth wood and 
put a waahing>basiQ and a towel at tho eulo of his seat Having thus 
icrvod hlrOt tho pupQ should go and worship tho holy imago ond wnBc 
round tho (emplo. Then rotuming to hia tcaehur ho mohoa a salutation, 
holding up hit oiook and with olaspcd haiult touobiug (tho ground 
with hia head) tUreo times romaina knoehng on tbo ground Then 
with bowed head and oloiped hands, ho onijuixoJ of tho teaohor, saying 

Lot my upldhyjya (lo attontivo or lot my Ilchilrya ho nttuitivo 
I now nmko cnquinca whothor upldhvSya haa hoen woU through tho 
night whether hit body (lit four groat olomenta) lias heon in porfoct 
hoolth whothur ho is active and at eaao, whothor ho digoala liia food 
well, whether ho is ready for tho morning mcol ’ Euqulrlca may ho 
short or full nccordm^ to circumstances Tbon tho teacher answers 
thcao cnquiriui concermng hU own health, Isoit tho pupil goes to 
saluto hia seniors whn aro in tbo neighbouring apartments. Aftorwarda iio 
reads a portion of the scripture ami reflects on what ho has learnt Ho 
acquires now knowledge Uoy by day ond acarebca into old subjects 
month after month without losing a minute 


»••• Ibid. p,237 

l»i( TsiAiois * EDg„ TrMt, pp. 120-21, 
Tstskwa • I Tilag pp im7 
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Tlio method of toacliing scorns to have been chiefly oral The 
Buddha did not put Ins teachings into writing and it was handed dotvn 
byword of mouth as was the ancient custom^®®’ Teaching through 
questions and answers was the usual rule This is quite clear fiom 
the lessons in the Dialogues of tho Buddha and the Milinda-Panha 
The !Mahamangala Sutra^*^®^ recommend intercourse with sramanas 
and religious conversations at duo seasons. Hindu books analyse the 
latter into vlida or Sainvada, like that between Arjuna and Krsna in 
the Gita, Jalpa or tho raising of difficulties to be cleared up and vitanda- 
vada or casuistry and sophistry By these conversations every 

confusion was unravelled, every luiking error dragged to light, and 
enquiiy on the right lines stimulated and directed But the most 
valuable result was obtained by the close association with the teacher 
that these discussions entailed, and tho realisation that virtue was 
no mere sub3ect for sxieculation or ‘ academic’ discussion but had to 
be practised with consistency of aim and power of will Indeed as the 
education imparted laid stress on tho formation of habits and character 
latliei than on mere intellectual sword-play a higher place was naturally 
given to the acharya, explained by I-Tsing as teacher of discipline than 
to the uplidhyaya who conveyed oral mstruction Hence the Bodhicharya 
insists that one must act upto, not merely read, the scriptures, for, 
“ the mere reading of pharmaceutical works will not effect a patient’s 
cure 

Buddhist methodology in regard to moral instruction becomes clear 
in the works of the age of As'waghosa. In the Sutialahkara we have 
fiist a moral theme propounded, then a story in illustration and then 
another moral, if necessary, and lastly the conclusion We have the 


^0 01 Dwlpabam^a XX. 21 

1098 The Buddha and King A]ata^atra in Digho-XiLSya, Samanfiaphala Sutta, 13-101, 
The Buddha and Ambathha in Digha-Nikaya, Oh I 10-28 and Ch II 1-12 , 
Nagasena and King Milinda in Milinda-Pafiha IV 7 69 , IV 7 70 , VH 5 41 , 
IV 1 8, IV 6-60 
lo"® S B E, X p 43 

no® Compare Vatsyayana on the Xyayasutras of Gautama, 

1101 Pafiohatantra I , pp 166 and 167, 
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play of einotioti evoked after as In the 48rd story and dramatlo effect 
aimed at oa there and in the 201h.*^“* The Ahodana atones are 
abo oTTongod after a definite plan They begin and end in quite similar 
ways and the moral is invanahly pointed out. 

It IS Interesting to find that the Buddha adapted hia toaohinga to 
the needs and capacity of hia disciples As "VTatters well puts it 
‘The Bnddha suited his sermons and precepts to the moral and 
spiritual attainments and requirements of hts audience," Those who 
wore low in the scale wore led on gradually by the setting forth of 
simple truths, by parables and louous and by mild restnotions as to 
lifo and conduct. At a later period of his ministry ho taught higher 
truths and inculoatod a stricter purity and more thorough self-denial 

The project * method of teaching was also employed by the Buddha 
in the case of the brtthmana Voradwftja, The latter ploughed and 
sowed for hb Urollhood and the Buddha therefore converted him by 
the parable of the sower presented at follows ' BaitU la the sceA 
devotion the rain modesty the plongb'Shnft, the tninil the tie of tbo 
yoke mindfulness tbo plonghshare and good trutbfiilness the means 
to bmd tendomess to untie and energy the team and bullook" 

Another choracteristio feature of the Buddba s method of teaching and 
debate was to put and oxomlno Ids oppouout s position first. Thu Buddba 
it questioned and ho puts a counter-question. Nigrodha tbo wanderer 
who had a following of 3000 thought about tbo Buddha that by his 
habit of seclusion his insight was ruined he is not at homo in 
conducting an assembly, nor rc.*\dy in conversation but occupied only 
with tho fringes of things’ and to prove the truth of hb opinion 
asked tbo Buddha to expound bio doctnno. The Buddha not to bo 
outwitted said Difficult b it, Nigrodha for one of another view 
without practice or teaching to understand that wherein I tmin up my 
dUclplcs and tunung tbo table thus said Como now Nigrodha, 
ask mo o question about your own doctnno, ’ Upon this h!s followers 
shouted out ** Wonderful Sir tho great gifts and powers of the 


SjlraiaLaTii BOtriUtklr* (VMittaai Trwu.), Op., Clt., pp. UX) and 19L 
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samana Gotama in withholding his own theories and inviting the 
discussion of those of others ! ” Thus by way of criticising his opponent’s 
^doctrmo ho established his own. 

In the Buddha’s method of teaching as preserved in the Pali works 
wo find that sometimes parables alternate with doctrine and didactive 
discourse He employs similes drawn fiom the life of man and the 
life of nature ot which he was such a keen observer Piom similies 
theic is sometimes a natural transition to fable and romance Asoka 
also added concrete visual illustiations for teaching the Bhamma. 

According to I-Tsing “ there are two traditional ways m India of 
attaining to intellectual power : (1) committing to memory , (2) the 
alphabet fixes one’s ideas. By this way, after a piactice of ten days 
or a month, a student feels his thought rise like a foimtam and can 
commit to memory whatever he has once heard This is far fiom being 
a myth, for I myself have met such men”^^“* The meaning of this 
passage IS by no means clear, but it certainly brings out the prevalent 
practice of learning by heart and shows what facility students seem to 
have gamed in domg this But it is interesting to find that side by side 
with memorising, thinking and questioning aie desciibed as leading 
to the development of the intellect. Milinda-Panha^^®® says : — 

“ By growth in reputation and in years. 

By questioning and by the master’s aid, 

By thoughtfulness and by converse with the wise, 

By intercourse with men worthy of love, 

By residence within a pleasant spot — 

By these nine is one’s insight purified, 

They who have these, their wisdom grows ” 

Great store was thus set by memorismg , but it was learning by heart 
for constant pondering over the meanmg rather than learning by rote. 


Rock Edict, rV Vimanadaiana hastida^ana oha anighamdham oha anamoha 
divyani rQpam daiayitva 

110 4 Takakusn’s Eng. Trans , pp 182-83. iioj jy, 1, 8. 
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also sayi '* Ho (the pupil) reads a portion oj the scripture, 
and rejiecU on what he has learnt. He acquires new knowledge day by 
day and tearchei into old tul^eot$ month after month without losing 
a minute. There were thus three steps in the practice of wisdom 
study (smta) thought (chintfl) and meditation (bharonfi) 

The method of teaching at Nttlanda seems to have been both tutorial 
and professorial. * They arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
preaching and the students attend tiiese discourses without any fail 
even for a mmute Such leotnrers were greatly hononrod 

‘ "When such men gave daily leoturen, they were freed from the business 
imposed on the monastics “When they went out, they could ndo on 
sodan-^jhalrs hut not on horse*baok* Novertholess thero was 

close touch between the professors and the students. I-Tsing^^°* 
obicrrcs *^1 I Tslng used to converse with these toacbors so 
intimately thot I was able to receive invaluable instruction personally 
from them He further says I have always been very glad that 
I liod the opportunity of acquiring knowledge from them (teachers) 
penonally which I should otherwise never bad poucssod and that 1 could 
refresh my memory of past study by compormg old notes with now 
ones' 

A great pbco was also given to diseusslon and debate at least in 
the higher part of the course as is evident from tho following account 
of Uluon Taang about Nalandl ' The brethren are often assembled 
for discuuion to test intellectual capacity to reject the worthless and 
advonce tUo iutelllgout Agnln, * tho day is not sufficient for 

asking ond answering profound questions Prom morning till night 
they engage in discussion tho old ond tho young mutually help one 
another Those who cannot disouss questions out of the Tripltaka are 
little esteemed and are obliged to hido tbomselvcs for shomo Learned 
men from diifuroQt cities, on this account, who desire to acquire quickly 
a renown m discussion come hero In multitudes to settle their doubts 

TftgKkim • Eo j Trmu^ p 117 ** * Otftl— Lift oITUuaTrAaff p. 112. 

Tkl&Vaia • I Tflu; p. 04. i*** TtWlaia ■ Eng Troiu., p. 18E 

i I Tilflg p, ISi. ill* WslUrsj YosaCbwwig p. ICi 
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and then the streams (of their wisdom) spread far and wide”.^^^^ 
Hinen Tsang records actual casea of such discussions Once while he 
was deputed by ^ilabhadra to expound some aspects of Togasastra, 
another learned man Simharasmi was discoursing on quite contrary 
doctrines m the monastery, when he silenced him by his questions and 
droYe him m shame to leave Nalanda and repair to the Bodhi monastery at 
Gaya, thence to bung his fellow-student Ohandrasimha of Eastern India 
to Nslanda for dicussion with Hiuen Tsang but Hiuen Tsang prevailed 
over him at once ^ ^ ^ ® I-Tsing^^^^ speaks m the same strain — “Thus 
instructed by their teachers and instructing others, they pass two or 
three years, generally in the N3land3 monastery in Central India or in 

the country Valabha (Wala) m Western India There (in these 

places) eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, discuss 
possible and impossible doctrines and after having been assui’ed of the 
excellence of then* opmions by wise men become far-famed for them 
wisdom To try the sharpness of their wit, they proceed to the kmg's 
court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of their abilities , tliere 
they present then schemes and show their political talent, seeking to 
be appointed in the practical government When they are present in 
the House of debate, they raise their seat and seek to prove them 
wonderful cleverness When they are refuting heretical doctrines 
all them opponents become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves 
undone Then the sound of them fame make the five mountains of 
India vibrate and them renown flows as it were over the four borders. 
They receive grants of land and are advanced to a high rank ; them famous 
names are as a rewaid, written m white on them lofty gates. After this 
they can follow whatever occupation they like 


Ilia Beal — Buddhist Records of the "Western World, Yol H p 170 
111® Beal — Life of Hiuen Tsang, pp 157-58 
111* Takakusu’s Eng Trans , pp 376ff 
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VoCAHONii EDTTOATIOir Df AjfCTElJT INDIA. 

In modem da^e tocaety u no longer a conno« bnt lia« fallen Into 
ebaos and tliU diaorder muat be remedied if modem oiTiliBation is to 
ffurvive. Ab society in the Indian ideal ttbs a community of nxtionnl 
bomgs not a fortuitous conoourao of atoms it was regarded as an 
organism, a body politic with dednite organs each discharging a dcdnito 
function for the bonedt and health of the whole community Under 
this onclent system, youths wore trained up for their future functions 
in society on a casto-hasis and this is ro-appeanng m the West, os 
spccloliscsd and vocational training Thus whUo Vedio study is binding 
on all belonging to the three twicc-horn castes a life of Icomiog or 
an intellectual enroor was reserved for the br^hmaiyi Tho k^batnya is 
destined for the political and military and the Taisya for tho economic 
career In Adam Smiths phraseology the former is for defemeo* 
and the latter for opulence It is no wonder thoroforo, to dnd 
Smhminical texts norcr tirod of dilating upon tho merits to ho acquirod 
by following tho duties of ones own costa On the other hand 
tho DhannasAatras^^'* predict in an equally posiUvo manner grave 
mufortuncs, In the life to come for thoso who neglect tho duties of 
thoir caste. The Sistrakrtras however did not joly upon these 
iDjunctions alone for the duo obsorvauces of costonlutios Thoy armed 
tbo royal authority with ipcoifio powers to enforce the same. * * * • 


111* Ap« ItD^an. 11 10 t IL S.41. QuIbois XL 3rv ] Mans X IX S» oUo £utilj»a 
Arth*iljln (EL ^jSoiftilctrrc Eng Twu.).p.6{ VlUSjou* EiiOMCtn, L 

ch. 11 a H. 

Ill IpastuBT* IL la mOj IL II 14| IL 27 18, OnaUmsSLOl/ lUnUljn 
Arlh*<l*tr» (IL vjlm*il»lrr# Eog Tr*n*.X p 8 , Umb VIIL 418 j VIjpB IIL 3 , 
T4jC*bAlkj*I oOlj bakrooltialm Cb IV Seehos 1\ Iloff 8...83. Refer la thl# 
connucU o ta ilv« ei catioa of fOdra aobiika If JUma (o Ibi lUsS/a^ and to 
tl>« Naeika Car# InKrlpUoa whl«h UUi os tLat OaaUEoJpBtra 'Sloppad tbs 
cootimliualon of tba foor Tart«a’* (Ep. Isi, VIII. pp. C041). 
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§ 1. The education op the peiest. 

In dealing ith fcho education whicli will fit a man for his vocation 
as a priest it is necessary that wo should divest our mind of prejudices 
and guaid om selves agaiust associating modern ideas with the old 
state of things. Wo aic accustomed to say that tho brahmanas alone 
could be priests, they alone could teach tho Yedas, wheieas we have 
c\uleuccs which tend to prove that at least in the earliest times they 
alone w'cro ‘ biahmanas ’ who possessed a knowledge of the Vedas and 
could perform tho function of a priest Rules were indeed laid down 
tliat nobody should serve as a priest who could not piove his descent 
from tluec (according to Kausitaki Shtra) or ten (accordmg to Latyayana 
Sutia) generations of rsis But these very rules piove mdiiectly 

that the unbroken descent in a brUhmana line was yet an ideal and 
not an actuality. It further shows the conscious attempt towards a 
close! coiporation of priests. 

Wo have, however, not to depend upon negative pi oof alone to 
establish our thesis Authentic ancient texts repeatedly declare that 
it IS knowledge and not descent, that makes a biahmana Taittiriya- 
Samlnta^^^® declares “esa bai brahmana rsirarseyo yah susmban ” 
“He who has learning is tho brahmana rsi.” Again wo have in 
Kathaka^ ^ and Maitrayaniya^ Samhitas ; 

“ Kirn brahmanasya pitaram kim u prchchasi mataram 
Srutam ched asmin bedyam sa pita sa pitamaha ” 

“What do you ask about brShmana father, what do you ask about 
brahamana mothei’ ? Smee one who knows the Veda is the father.” 
We are further told : “ The brahminhood of a brahmana is encompassed 

by both the Vedas and the Dharmasasti’as ; and not by the Vetlas 
only The divine Atri has said so”^^^^ “He who daily studies tho 
VedSnta, gives up companionship and discusses the Samkhya yoga 
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la called a Dwija”“*» flukr3chilrya‘“* says ‘Not by birth are 
the bjiUiiiiajjas, k^hatriyos, Taisyas, sadraa and mlechohos separotod 
but by TirtuQ worlc. Are all descended from BrahniR to be called 
brflhmaija ? Neither through colour nor through ancestors can tho spirit 
■’Torthy of a brShmaija bo generated. Tho brnhinana is so called because 
of his Tirtncs e. g he is bahitually a worshipper of the gods with 
the knowledge, practices and prayer® end he is peaceful, restrained 
and kpid 'Again tho who has n?a3l«red the sciencas and tho 

arts should be tho preceptor of alL But one who is unlearned cannot 
bo a preceptor because of birth These and similar passages 

seem to indicate that knowledge was looked upon es the primary 
qualification of a person as br&hmspft. 

As a matter of fact wa find the Pafioba Tirpsa Brahmaija speaking 
of certain persons as royal seers and the Inter tradition proserTed in 
the Anukramam or index to the composers of tho IJgroda ascribes 
hymns to such royal scors VUwftmitra, Buvapi and Janaka became 
brlhinnijas through learning”** KaYasha son of Illusha, a low- 
caste woman was admitted as a for his purity learning and 
wisdom”** ‘Forbaps tho most notable feature of his life is that he 
sQdra as ho wos distmgtushod lumseU os a pu of some of tho liymna 
of tho KgToda ris, Kg S- S0-3A '^waxmtra tho Purohit of 

Kbg 8udas mentioned m tho IJgroda Is described in tho Poiiohaviipsa 
and Aitoroya BriLhmoQas os of royal descent, of tho fomily of Johnnt. 
I Taska represents a prince ’Dovapi as socnficiDg for bis brother fonUnu 
tho king Slnubrly King Viswttntar sacrifices without tho help of 
a pnost in tho Aitarcy* Brtlhmana. The TTpani^ods tell ua of kings 
like Janaka of Tidoho, ^Ufrapatl King of tbo BTckayos fn tho Punjab 
Aj3tasatru of Klsl and Prababana Jabila of PlCchnla disputing with 
and oTcn instructing Brahmms in the loro of tho BmlimX Himtlnrly 

»*»» IbuJ,I 3C7 
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the Jaiminiya Upanisad speaks of a king becoming a seer. Satyakama 
JabSla, son of a slave-girl was the founder of a school of the Tajur 
Veda. 8 Similarly rsi Yalmiki, the author of the EamSyana 
was but a sudra If then the hrahmmhood depended upon the 

knowledge and learmng mainly req[uisite for Vedic worship, there must 
have been some specific method by which it was obtamed The method 
IS fortunately referred to m Kausitaki, 66, from which we learn that 
the teacher had the power to confer Srseyam or hrahmmhood upon 
his student, apparently if the latter were inclined to adopt the profession 
of a priest and had, in the opinion of the teacher, capacity requu’ed for 
the same. This is beautifully illustrated by a passage in the Aitareya 
Bi-ahmana^^®® quoted by khiir.’-^®^ We are told. “Sacrifice 
fled from the Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra and approached to Brahman. 
Wherefore now also sacrifice depends upon Biahman, upon the 
bi’Shmanas. Kshattra then followed Brahman, and said ‘ invite me 
(too to participate) in this saciifioe Brahman leplied ‘ So be it * then 
laying aside thy own implements (bows, arrows ' etc ,) approach the 
saciifice with tlie implements of Brahman, m the form of Biahman 
and having become Brahman.’ Kshattra rejomed ‘ Be it so ’ and laymg 
aside his own implements, approached the sacrifice with those of Brahman, 
m the form of Brahman and having become Brahman Wherefore, 
now also a kshatriya, when sacrificing, laying aside his own implements 
approaches the sacrifice with those of Biahman, in the form of Biahman 
and having become Brahman “ There was thus no inherent distmction 
between a kshatriya and a biahmana and the one might have been changed 
into the other by a change in the mode of life and profession. The 
same idea also occurs m Aitareya Bi’Shmana “He a king when 

consecrated (diksamanah) enters into the condition of a brabmana ” 
and also in ^atapatha Biahmana ^ ^ ^ s Qj^ authority of these 
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and other text* “Weber'^®* concludes Thua orery rljanya and 
Taisya bocome»> through the consecration for sacnfloe (dlks3) a 
hrshmana during iU continnanoa and is oddreesed as suoh. Again 
Tte have m the flatapatha Brjhmaija ‘‘Whosoever sacrifices does 

so after having become as it Tfere a brtlhmana.” So alio KUtyftyona 
sayi in his Sranta SQtra * The word brShmana is to be oddressod 

to a vaisya and a r3]anya also ’ on which the commentator annotates 
“The formula 'this brahmona has been consecrated’ is to be mod 
at the sacrifice of a vai^a and a r3]anya also , and not the words 
this rttjanya this vaisya has been oonsecrateiL 

A gain^ oa new members could be admitted to a craft-guild only by 
by somo prescribed method so one oouTd be initiated into this guild of 
priests only after an approved term of apprenticeship with a Master 
Thu u expressly acknowlodgod by the SQtra writers, Thns Apastamra^** 
says ho (the Hchlirya) eantes him (the pupil) to be bom (a second 
time) by (imparting to him) sacred learning ” and also * this (second) 
birth Is the best ’ “ the father and mother produce the body 

only”'^*® Again one whoso father and grand fatW have not been 
initiated (and his two ancestors) arc called slayers of the brfihmaQo. 
Intercourse, eating and intonnnrriago with them should be avoided, 

'Ko religious rito can bo performed by a (obdd) before it has been 
girt with tho sacrod girdio, since it Is on a lovol with a sOdra before its 
now birth from tho Veda”‘**‘ Initiation not birth, was thus the 
real cLiun to brahnunhood and wo got horo o rational explanation of 
those elaborate ceremonies which regulated tho relation botwcon a 
teacher and a student. 


Tho analogy with tho guild may bo Carried a stop further As 
many of theso guilds (l^ko those of weavers barbers potters and 
oU mlllcTs) had ultimately dovolopod into castes so tho guild of tho 
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priests was also converted into the br^limana a caste. We come across 
those craft-gmlds in ancient times, and their representatives, forming 
so many ‘ castes ’ in modern days. It would be as much consonant to 
leason to say, that the memborihip of the primitive guilds depended 
upon birth, as to predicate the same of the ancient brahmana class. 
It may be noted, however, that the biahmanas of those days did not 
confine their activities to the function of a priest alone. As we have seen 
some of them wore fighters too, and it is certain that many also 
followed other professions But the prohibition to carry aims which we 
find in the Kausitaki^^*^ is piobably a typical cxam2ile of the gradual 
restriction in this respect. Hero again we find that conscious attempt 
towards making the corporation a closer one to which reference has already 
been made 

We have all along used the expression “ guild of priests It 
would perhaps be moie correct to say “ guilds of priests For we 
cannot very well behove that all the brahmanas in different parts of 
the country formed only one guild Although there must have been 
some general similarity in their aims, pursuits and manner of living 
(as is evident fiom the Kausitaki),^^'^^ the more coherent organisation 
could embrace only a limited section As a matter of fact we hear 
of various schools of brahmanas at this period, such as the Tajuivedis, 
Mandhyandms, Maitrayanis, Bgvedis, Apastamvas, Apastamva Hiranya- 
kesms, etc These very names indicate that the differentiating factors 
were connected with the Vedic authorities relied upon by them and 
this, in a maimer coiroboiates the theory that it is not birth but 
knowledge reqiured by a priest which formed the basis of the guilds 
of priests The divisions of brahmanas according to ‘ sakha ’ and ‘ charana ’ 
also leads to the same conclusion Indeed when learning lequisite 
for the functions of a pnest, formed the basis of the guilds, it is natural 
, that gioups would be formed according to the special subjects of study. 

' But when in course of time bmth took the place of learnmg, there 
must have grown up distinctions based upon locality Already m the 
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Jltakas'^** TTe meet frequently the temu “Udlohcha brflhmMjA '* 
and phrases conyeying diatmct pnde in birth in such a family This 
was the forerunner of the later Kannsj Gau^ Konkonasth and 
Tailonga Brahmins 

The nature of the education imparted to a tfouM be priest and 
teacher boa already been described in Chapter I Section 4 on “ The 
Eebgioufl Factor in Ancient Hindu Education * As we have already 
remarked a brabmana did not always receive only a priestly education. 
Sanskrit and Pali works as also the inscnptiooB refer to many brjhmanos 
who were proficient In all the branches of leoming Thus Drona 
taught mihtory arts not only to the Kauravas and the Plncjavas hut 
also to a king of the Andhaka family and many other princes The 
brothers of Draupadl were taught Bj-ha^pati-nlti by a Brahmin resident 
tutor Kanaka the unole of Kalhana, the Brahmin author ol BSjatarangiijl 
gave lesions m music to King Harsa of Kashmero. The Jatakos are 
replcto with the stories of brtihmana youths going to famous teachers to 
study sabba iippini and attblrosa Vij^atblnanu Regarding the signiflcaniw 
o! these ovidonces from tho J3takas Dr Pick aptly observes Tbo 
three Vedas were taamfcitly not tlio sole subject which tho brlhmatias 
were tauj,ht during thoir student days in tovernl places * all tho 
sciences are mentioned as what tho brShmana has to Icam and by this 
ore to bo underiitood, over and above tbo throo Vedai eighteen branchci 
of science (which) coincide approxunately with tho eighteen 
divisions which oro mentioned In tho Brahminlcal systems'* 

That tho Brahmins studied also profono literature and Vllrtttl will 
he evident from tho testimony of 3Ianu'^** who lavs down that » 
br3hmana should daily study tho s3stras such as tho Vedas, tho 
Nigamas ami other boneflcul ones (danyUnl cha hltanl) that lead to an 
incrcaso of intellect. Such a study of profano htcraturo need not 
necessarily bo for fllUng tho brahroaija student for following lb® 

» IL8-ir L35trfl.,371ff. 
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occupation leading to the production of wealth. It might well have 
been that lie studies the various vulyas to niako his education complete 
and alliouiul Dr Nareudra Nath Law assigns another reason for the 
Brahmmic.ll study of VartCI. According to him the brahmanas learn 
tlic subject sometimes perhaps for the sake of teaching it to their 
pupils. Says ho . “Tlio hi-ahinaiias were not moioly teachers of theology 
and philosophy but also of Economics, Polity lucludmg even the 
art of Warfare, and use of weapons, also practical and fine arts and 
accomplishments ^ ^ ^ 

§ 2. Education op tue soldier. 

The ksliatriyas who ordinarily followed the profession of a soldier 
no doubt roprescnti’d tho nobility, the descendants of the ancient tribal 
chiefs but there is no reason to suppose tliat their rank was a closed 
one or that there was any social exclusiveness about them. The 
inj' unction in tho KausitaKl^'^® that a biahmana shall not carry aims 
proves indirectly that formerly oven brahmanas accepted tho profession 
of a soldier. Armies of biiihnmnas existed even in tho days of 
Kautilya.^^ Erom ilujataiangini*'^^® wo find that through tho might 
of tho wiso king Yasaskara (930-915 A. D) “the Brahmins devoted 
(solely) to their studies, did not carry arms The existence of armies 
ofviisyas and sudias is proved by Kautilya’s iU’thasastra.^^®^ Indeed 
even when tho casto system became rigid, the sastric injunction^ that 
though oidinarily it is tho duty of the Kshatriya to embrace the 
profession of arms, it was yet the duty of all tho twice-born classes to 
take up arms when Dharma is in danger shows that mihtary training was 
not the monopoly of a class 

The admission into this guild of warriors was marked by the 
S initiation ceremony The education of such warriors commenced with 
- Vedic learning in general and was then specialised in the study of 
' Dhanurveda and Bajaniti The later age at which the kshatriyas were 

’ 1147 Indiftn Antiquary, 1918, p 240. 93 104. 
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we meet frequently with the temu “Udlchcha btflhiQApa*' 
and phrases conveying distinct pride m birth In such a family This 
was the forenmner of the later Kannaj Oau^ Konlcanasth and 
Toilonga Brahmins 

Tho naturo of the education imparted to a would ho priest and 
teacher boa olroady boon desenbod In Chapter I Section 4 on ' Tho 
Boligioua Factor In Ancient Hindu Education " As wo havo already 
remarked a bi^bmana did not alwayt receive only a priestly education 
Sanskrit and Fall works as also the inscriptions refer to many brnhmanas 
who were proOoIont (n all tho branches of learning Thus Drona 
taught military arts not only to the Kanravat and tho PTn^avos but 
also to a king of tba Andbaka family and many other princes Tho 
brothers of Draupadl wore taught Bfhafpail nlti by a Brahmin resident 
tutor Kan-ika tho undo of Kalhana, tho Brahmin author of lUjatarangiQl 
garo lessons in musla to King Har^ of Kasbmoro. The Jntakas aro 
ropluto with the stones of bruhnana youths going to famous teachers to 
study sabba slpfOm and at|b3raso Vljjajhlnani Ilcgaxding tbo signiflcanao 
of these oridcnccs from tbo JntiUias Dr Fiok aptly observes Tho 
throe Vodas wero manifestly not tho sole subject which tho brahmaijAS 
wero taui.ht during thoir student days In lovcrnl places ' all tho 
sciences aro mentioned as what tho brllimana has to learn and by this 
aro to bo underbtood over and abovo tbo three Vodas, eighteen bronchos 
of sciunco (which) coinddo opproximatoly with tho oightcon 
divisions which aro mentioned In tbo Brahminlcal systems 

That tho Brahmins studied olso profane litcroturo and V3rlt3 will 
ho evident /rom tho testimony of Maau*^** who leys down that a 
bribmana should dally study tho alstras such as tho Vedas tho 
’Ni^amas and other bouiilcld ones (donySnl cha hItSnl) tliat lead to an 
incTLaso of intdloct Such o study of profane lllcraturo ncc<l not 
n'CcJsarily bo for fitting Iho br3hmaua student for following tho 
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occupation leading to tlie production of wealth. It might well have 
been that he studies the various vidyas to make his education complete 
and allround Dr Narendra Nath Law assigns another reason for the 
Brahmmical study of Vartta According to him the brahmanas learn 
the subject sometimes perhaps for the sake of teaching it to their 
jnipils. Says he . “The brahmanas weie not merely teachers of theology 
and philosophy but also of Economics, Polity including even the 
art of warfare, and use of weapons, also practical and fine arts and 
accomplishments 

§ 2 Education op the soldiee. 

The kshatriyas who ordinarily followed the profession of a soldier 
no doubt represented the nobility, the descendants of the ancient tribal 
chiefs but there is no reason to suppose that their rank was a closed 
one or that there was any social exclusiveness about them. The 
injunction in the Kausitaki’-^'*® that a brahmana shall not carry arms 
proves indirectly that formerly even biahmanas accepted the profession 
of a soldier. Ai-mies of biahmanas existed even in the days of 
Kautilya.^^^® Erom Bajatarangini^^®® we find that thi’ough the might 
of the wise king Tasaskara (939-943 A D) “the Brahmins devoted 
(solely) to their studies, did not carry arms ” The existence of armies 
of vaisyas and sudi’as is proved by Kautilya’s Arthasastra. ^ ^ ® ^ Indeed 
even when the caste system became rigid, the sastiic inj'unction^^®** that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of the kshatriya to embrace the 
profession of arms, it was yet the duty of all the twice-born classes to 
take up arms when Dharma is in danger shows that military training was 
not the monopoly of a class 

The admission into this guild of warriors was marked by the 
initiation ceremony The education of such warriors commenced with 
Vedic learning in general and was then specialised in the study of 
Dhanurveda and Bajaniti The latex age at which the kshatriyas were 
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■opposed to tUrt tlioir schooling must bo token to indicate that iU 
character was for them somewhat different from the instruction which 
the younj, norico for priesthood received, Tho latter was at school to 
bo prepared for his future vocation as a pnest and teacher and much 
that ho would require to kfiow would bo useless to tbo youths of other 
profissions. Tbo study of tho Vodos by tho kshatnya may havo 
included the mcmonsing of tho Vcdio hymn*» an ocquointonco with tho 
philosophic teachings of tho XJpanl^ads and certain ports of the six 
Vo'lUngos such as wlto necessary for the understanding of tho Vodlo 
texts or for an ocquaiutaecu with tho duties to bo performed m 
after life. Greater emphasis was undoubtedly laid on his military 
tramiug 

In ibo ‘RanOyiij.i**** we find a refcrcnco to tho military oxerciscs 
of soldiers which were, however stopped for a fow days on tho death 
of King DauinvtliA. Tliat tho troops wero regularly trained in military 
arts Is ovuUnt from tbo AyodbynlOndA 07th sorgo wboro wo arc told 
ttiat tho sages who haio oMunblcd in tho royol assembly on tho death 
cf Daikoratba said in tbo course of their address to Yaslslba on tho evils 
that would befall a kmglcss state that no body hoars any longer tbo 
sound of tbo fcct of heroes who aro ongagoJ m learning tbo uso of 
arms. In tho YuddliakHi^a 12tb sarga wo oro told that ll3vai>a after 
ca>tiug n look at tho counclllcrs addressed Prahosta tbo commander-m 
Chief thu* ”lItn)lonltr niy four limbed army whicli Is leell Iraitted 
IU atlilary artu to ilcfoid tho city carefully against tlio enemy ’ 
Jfi/i/rt y (jH Mm-hi were alj»o held for tt^tlng tbo military skill of 
soUkrs, hen Bliarita went to llama In CbltrikQta, tho latter asked 

tho furm«.r tho fulluwlis; question Do you show favour to those 
who aro lit/f I lu icir aud to tlioso who havo proved thoLr valour In tho 
pixsuico uf an aks<,mblo I crowil ? Tliat lUma also took part in 

tournamcats is evident from \yodby3k3nda 3(ltU sorga whuro rL)K)ntaDt 
Dasaratba orders Suinanta to send tboso who took part with Ulma in 
such tournaments to accompany B3ma In tho forest. Indeed tbo city 
uf Vyodh;l was fiUud with horoos who were proficient in Dhonurvoda. 
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It was three yojanas in area and nobody dared to give battle within this 
area and hence it was called Ayodhya.^^®® 

In the Mahdbharata^^®® Tndhistir said to Krsna • “ When the army is 
toelUrained it does fighting woik quite well ; iinti ained soldiers are worth- 
less , therefore considerate people pioperly train them Maharsi Narada, 
asked Yudhistu’a among others the following questions * “ Aie yon giYing 

military training to the princes with the help of military experts 
“ Has your army succeeded in defeatmg the enemy, bemg trained by 
the commanders (halamukhyas) ” Dhrtarastia while speaking to 

Sanjaya about the qualities of his army says ■ “ They (my soldiers) are 

experts m climbmg, riding, quick march, heatmg, entering and in 
coming (out of a fort) and their skill in fighting on elephants, in 
horsemanship and m charioteeimg has been tested'' In the 
Adiparha^^®® of the Mahabh3rata we are told how the Panda va and 
Kaurava brothers had their military skiU tested by then* tutor Drona 
and then gave a pubhc demonstration of it before the people in a military 
tournament. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra contains many references to military training. 
Accoiding to it ^'footmen, horses, charioteers and elephants shall he given 
necessary training in the art of war at sunrise, on all days but those 
of the conjunction (of planets) , on these occasions of trauung the kmg 
shall ever be present and witness them exercise ^ ^ ® ^ Magasthenes 
remaiks : “There are royal stables for horses and elephants and a 
loyal magazme for the arms, because the soldier has to return his 
arms to the magazine and the horses and elephants to the stables.” 
In the Arthasastia^ ^ ® ® also we find mention of an Ayudhagara 
under a Superintendent. It was to this magazme that “ soldiers had 
to leturn then- arms after driU every morning. They could not move 
about with weapons without passport ” “ The Supermtendent of 

1165 Balakanda, 6th sarga Savaparva, 19th adhjaja. 
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clianoU iball alio ejamuie the efficiency m the tramlng of troops m 
•hooting arroTTi in hurling clubi and ci^gcls m wearing mail armour, 
in equipment, m charioteering m fighting icated on a chariot, and in 
controlling chariot horses Tho same rule shall also apply to 

the Superintendent of tho Infantry Kautilya'^** also refers to 

the entire army (cliatorafigabila) iratnej in tho skilful handling of all 
kinds of wonpons and m leading elephants, horsos and ohariota. In 
dcscnbmg tho qualities of the best army Kaulilya'^®® says that it must 
ho /ratftel In fighting various kinds of battles and skilful in hondlmg 
various forms of weapons In di&cussing tho question whothor a 
country with a largo number of oHoto persons is hotter or a country 
with a small number of bravo persons, KautllNa'^'** says that *a 
lar^o number of offuto persons Is hotter in as much as they can bo 
employed to do otbor kinds of work m tho camp to servo tho soldiers 
fighting in tbo bittlo-fldds and to temfy tho enemy hv its number 
It la al>o possible to infuse spirit and enthusiasm Jitcipliue and traimnff ’* 
According to Kautilya*^** tho troubles of tho army among others 
are ~ That which is specially fraUeJ to a particular kind of mancouTro 
nml encampment that which is trained m a particular movement In a 
particular place and that which U blind (I e. untramod) * Ejxutllya'^** 
further observes Of armies whlob aro trained either to a partioular 
kind of tnancDuvro and encampment or a particular movement in a 
particular place, that which is taught a special kind of manmuvro 
•nd encampment may bo taken to fight but not tho army whoso way 
of making encampment ami marches is only suited to a particular 
place Again of troops that havo lost their leader or which aro not 
tra\ned those that havo loit thour leader may bo taken to fight under 
tho leadership of a dilTcrent person but not tho troops which aro not 
trained KauUlja'*’^ alio refers to tho army of kibatrfyos 

“ trained la tbo art of iriulding weapons,* Hu also refers to * trained 
men os also to ” men who aro trained to fight in desert tracts 


»» • IbLUp. I i. 
»»»• iui,p.a.L 

“*• aj. 


IblA, »»«• lb 1, p. 170, 

utt Ibij, 
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forests, valleys or plains and to “those who are trained to fight 

from ditches or height during day and night.”^^’* “ The pay of a 

trained soldier” according to Kautilya^^^^ “was 600 panas per annum.” 

The ^ukrarutisara also contains many references to military training. 
Thus wo are told that “armies are of two kinds untrained and trained 
“ The trained army is that which is skilled m vyuhas or imlitary 
tactics, tho opposite is tho untrained.”^ ^ukra also refers to 
“watchmen xoell-tramed in tho use of arms and weapons.” ^ ^ ® 
He further says* “the nn-trained, mefl&cient and the raw recruit aie 
all like bales of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks 
beside warfare.” “The men, however, can overpower the enemy 
with a small hut well-trained nrmy.”^^®° 

^Parades were held twice every day under the supervision of the 
head of 100 soldiers, ^ukracharya says : “ The man who trains up the 
soldiers in the morning and m tho evening in military parades and who 
knows the art of warfare as woU as the chai*acteristics of battle-fields is 
the ^atamka.”^^®^ According to Sukra the king should divide the 
day and night into thuty muhiirtas^^®® and spend one muhurta 
(i e , 48 minutes) over the military exercises of regiments.^^^^ Again 
while discussing the physical advantages and disadvantages of various 
regions fiom the mihtary standpoint he says. “That country is 

excellent in which there are facihties for the regular parade and exercises 
of one’s own soldier 

^ukrach3rya has also pointed out the proper method qf developing 
the various methods of military strength — (1) physical, (2) moial and 
(3) intellectual Says he * “ Strength of physique is to he promoted 
in the interest of hand-to-hand fights hy means of tussles between 
peers, exercises, parades and adequate food. The king should promote 


117 3 ^ p 444 

117 6 Ibid, p 308 

1177 Ibid , line 24 

117 9 Ibid Ch , IV , lines 356-57 

1181 Ibid , Ch , n , lines 286-87 

418 3 ib;d , Oh , I , line 5Q7, 


117* Ibid 

117 9 $ukranltis5ra, Oh , IV , line 19 
13 7 8 Ibid , Ch , I , line 577. 

11 8 0 Ibid , line 362. 

1183 Ibid Ch , I , line 571 

118 ‘ Ibid , Ch., IV„ lines 454-5§. 
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the itrengtli of Tslotur and piowcu hy meant of hnntmg eicuralon* 
agaUufc tigers (and big games) and exeroues among heroes and rolorous 
people nrith arms and weapons The strength of the army is to bo 
increased by good payments that of arms and weapons by ponancos 
and regular exercises ond that of IntoUigenco by the companionship 
of (or interconrso with) the men learned in tho slstras 

The mihfary r^gulattoui** according to flulcrlobJrya ‘should bo 
communicated to tho soldiers orery eighth day'*'’'** ‘The ting* 
says ho “ should daily make the soldiers hear of the virtues that promote 
valour and witness tho musical end dancing pcrfarmances that also 
tend to augment prowess* That tho troops"** and tho military 

ofliem"*® had Ihctr appropnato umfonns is evident from SuVianUlSSro, 
Sutra oven lays down rules about ltdiaest and cartful haadtinp of 
arms aad uBt/orms as items of military dlscipUac Says ho They 
(tho troops) should koop tho arms weapons and uniforms qulto bright 
(and ready for uso) 

According to ^ukra ** full pay is to be granted to those who aro 
trained wldiors. Half pay is to bo given to those who aro UHtlrr 
aihtaiy traiuiny 

According to him ^tho king should every morning and oroning 
oxertnso hunscU with elephants horsey chaxloU and other conveyances 
And ho should Icam as voU as tcicb tbo military arrangomonti of 
soldiOTi * lu another place Sakra says 'Tho king should 

always proctlso military parados with tho troops and stnko tho ohjeotlvo 
by mcxns of missiles at tbo stated hours.*’"** In yot anolbor 
place"** bo says that tbo king should make tbo children of his 
family profldent in tho sclcnco of archery (Dhanurveda) and in tlio 
feats of arms (Sauryavidys) Tho terms Dhanurveda * and * SauryavidyJ * 
probably refer to tho thcoroUcal and applied branches of military education 

‘ aid-, Ck. IV mUoD VIL, Watt 3-417 ibvi, Ua, ,03. 

***» ILU-,Clu V,Um»IS?- 81 . niO, Ch. IV, S«Uojj Vn |Id*775. 

IUA,Ch.lL,HM2M. »* • IbJ Cb. IV, Mtlloo Vll 11 im77S 

»»•» lUL, luu* 7&<M7 »«•« Iiia,Ck.r,UD4tC<WJl. 

*»•» IU4,Cti. IV, H«lI«iVn,UMi 17533 1340 
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King Homangnda of tho Kaliugas bore scars on his forearm on account 
of the constant practice m throwing arrows. ^ ^ ^ Practice of archery 
by King Dasaiatha is also referred to in Eaghuvamsam We are 

also told of the hands of princes whoso skin had become hard by the 
constant friction of the bon -string Bana^^®® also describes the 

stout forearm of Kumaragupta, a IMalava prince as “ marked by the 
bow-string’s scai Baiia^^®® describes Harsa as more delighting m 
the bow than Drona, moie iiuerrmg with tho arrow than Aswatthllma 

•’ Even at tho time' of Hiuen Tsang’s visit “ the national guard are 
heroes of choice valour and as tho profession is hereditary, they become 

adepts in militaiy tactics They are perfect oxpeits with all the 

' implements of war hauaig been dt died in them for generations 

Among tho Eajputs, the youthful candidates wore initiated to 
; military fame by tho ceremony of Kharg-bandXi whicli took place when 
the young Bajput was considered fit to bear arms. At the ceremony 
the young wanior was presented with a lance and his sword was 
buckled to hisside.^^®* l^rom Kalbana’s Eajatarangini^^°“ we find that 
Astrapuja was iirevalont in Kashmore in the reign of King Kalasa. 
Astra puju consists of certain iites in honour of the sword and other 
weapons as are pei formed to tho present day by the Raiputs of the 
DogiU country^-®® In tho Mahabhlrata^^®^ we find Visnu advocatmg 
the worship of tho sword (kbarga). 

William Waid referring to a work in Sanskrit on the military arts 
called Ehanuiweda, says • “ It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a 
warrior overcome by another or one who had turned his back or who was 
running away , oi one fearful or he who had asked for quarter or he 
who had declined further fighting or one unarmed ; or a single charioteer 
who had alone survived in the engagement : or one deranged ; or 
females, childien or old men There were certain rules also with 

118B J^aghavary^am VI 56, IX 63 

Ibid , XI 40 Harjaebanta — Covrell and Thomas, p. 120 

Ibid , p 63 Watters — Tuan Chwang, Vol I , p. 171, 

13 01 — Annals of Il5]a3th5n, pp 63, 512 isos y 246 

Stein — The chronicles of Kashmere by Kalhana, Vol I , p 289 foot-note. 

1304 ^antiparva, 166th adhyaya i*o» A View of the Hindns, H. 461, 

36 
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regard to combateu In fighting for inatanco with the clnb or maoe, i^ 
was nnlawful to strike below the naVeL The spirit of chiTalry thu* 
Inonloated must have set before these young soldiers a high ideal of valou.^ 
and virtue 

But in the later Medifioval Hindu period Hindu intelligenoo soom* 
to have revelled more in the study of poetics and dramaturgy than ii^ 
the more necessary study of the art of war The army consisted chieflf 
of the quotas furnished by the Sjmantaa Such a feudal army canno^ 
be relied on either m respect of numbers or of efficiency The attention 
and affiuence of kings were bestowed more upon court>poets than upoP 
generals the stage attracted the people more than the camp Moreovoi' 
owing to the recrudesoonoe of the doctrine of Ahupsfi due to the rls® 
of new Vaisijavism and the progress and popularity of Jainism o^ 
Iiingayat and other sects the great body of the people with th® 
exception of the Rajputa gave up animal diet and accepted tb*^ 
non slaughter of antmali as a binding religions duty Thus they bccam‘^ 
unfit as well as unwilling to fight There axe no doubt examples 
Brahmin and even brave Joina generals and soldiers in this ponod ba^ 
the generality of the people being onaoenstomed to fight and becoming bf 
thoir food unagressire and docile when tho Rajputs failed all the Hmd^ 
kmgdouis from tbo Saties to the Brahmaputra and from the Himalaya^ 
to tho Ylndhyas succumbed and almost wilhngly submitted to tho Moslco^ 
yoke within tho short period of o quarter and a century 

5 3 CoiOOmOIAL EDUOATIOK 

'TuevihsyaaTeprcsen'toh^emass oltno peo^e aY horgo \rom 
the two upper claites were recruited*^ They along with tb° 
hrahma^oa and the kshatrlyas wero to bo imtiatod with the socrod throat 
as a preliminary to entering upon the study of tho Voda which was \P 

* * U&ioo Polo ruufk* i * Tbaj (th* paopl* oC ib« ocnntrj) ir* smi vntob«d MldlAr*. 

Tlioj wUl HU noltWr buft, nor bW nor anjUiisj; ibai tati 111* " (Q*ot^ 
B. Pnrks — ^TrETol* ol Uuco Polo p. 27fl 

» Coapor* ^UpHbo Brlbniop* 11 3. 7 lOi 12. 7 3. 8j Fkk p ltt3j 8*n*rt^ 
CmU*. p. 153 j *ad OM*nbttrg inZ.DlLaVol,LL,p.23a. 
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last at least twelve years Tiie later age at which the vaisyas were 

supposed to start their schooling may he taken to indicate that they were 
not expected to attain to the same proficiency in Vedic learning as the 
young novice for piiesthood. Moreover, with regard to the vaisyas trade, 
rearing cattle and agriculture were regarded as them special pursmts^^°® 
and in fitting themselves for these, they would have less benefit from 
the Vedio schools than even the kshatriyas 

Therefore, for the vaisya boy there was a nice system of commercial 
education Thus in the Mahavagga^^ we are told of three 
professions — ^lekha, ganana and lupa. The Hatigumpha msciiption 
of Khlravela, king of Kalinga also lefers to these branches of 
leainmg’-^^^ Lekha signifies the art of wilting which mcludes not 
only the niceties of style and diction but also the different forms of 
correspondence^^ as wiU^ be seen fiom Oh X. of the Adhyaksa- 
piachara of Kautilya’s Aithasastra which m its concluding verse tells 
us that there weie not one but many verses on the subject. Kautilya^^^® 
thus tell us • 

“ "Writs are of great importance to kings, in as much as treaties 
and ultimata leading to war depend upon writs .. 

‘ As to a writ addressed to a lord (iswaraj it shall contain a pohte 
mention of his country, his possessions, his family and his name , and 
as to that addressed to a common man (aniswara) it shall make a polite 
mention of his country and name 

“ Having paid sufidcient attention to the caste, family, social rank, 
age, learmng (sruta), occupation, property, character (sila), blood- 
relationship of the addresse, as well as to the place and tame of writing, 
the writer shall form a writ befittmg the position of the person 
addi’essed 

Gautama I , Apastamva I 1, Manu X 1 
120 9 ManuX 79 mo S B E,Xm p 201ff 

mi Lekha rOpa ganana vyavahSra vidhivi^aradena sarvavidyavadatena Compare— 
Mnddagananasankhaleklia^ilpatthanesu m the Milmda-Pafiha, 59, 13, 

1212 Compare ‘ correspondents ’ in Jataka No 96. 

12X3 ^tha^Sstra (R ^y5ma4astrrs Eng. Trane), pp. 80-85, 



" Arragement of subjoct-mfitter (artlialcramA) releTaDcy (lambandha) 
completeneis swootnMi dignity and lucidity aro the necesaary qualities 
of a wnt. 

' The act of mentaonmg facts m the order of their importance 
IB arrangement. 

When subsequent facts are not oontradictory to facts just or 
previously mentioned and so on tQl the completion of the letter, Is termed 
relevanoy 

‘ Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency in worda or letters , 
impressive descnption of subject-malter by citing reasons examples 
and illustrations and the use of appropriate and suitably strong words 
(asrantapoda) is completeness 

The description in exquisite style of a good purport with a pleasing 
effect IS sweetness 

” The use of words other than colloquial (agrJmya) is dignity 

The use of well known words is lucidity 

^The word iti ' Is used to indicate the completion of a writ and 
also to indicate an oral massage as m the phrase Tfichikamasyeti,” 
an oral message along with this writ 

Oalunmiation, oommeudation inquiry narration^ request, refusal, 
censure prohibition command conoUiatiou promise of help threat 
and persuoiion ore the thlrtoon purposes for which writs are issued 

"Also writs of informntloD of wunzoand a.od of gift JjJf^wise 
writs of remisdon of licence, of guidance of reply and of general 
proclamation ore the varieties 

Clumsiness, contradiction repetition bad grammar and mls- 
arrangement ore the faults of a wnt. 

" Black and ugly leaf and uneven and uncolourod writing cause 
clumsiness (akauti) 

" Subsequent portion disagreeing with previous portion of a letter, 
cauiei contradiction (vyflghaU), 
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“ Stating for a second time wliat has already been said above is 
repetition. 

“ Wrong use of words in gender, number, time, and case is bad 
grammar (apasabda) 

“ Division of paragraphs (varga) in unsuitable places, omission of 
necessary division of paragraphs and violation of any other necessary 
qualities of a writ constitute misarrangement (samplava). 

“ Having followed all sciences and having fully observed forms of 
unitmg in vogue, these rules of writing royal writs have been laid down 
by Kautilya in the interest of Kings.” 

Visnu Sarabiia^^^^ lays down thirteen sutras for the writing of 
documents which he classifies under three heads. These documents must 
have distinct, clear letters, page-marks and a seal affixed thereto, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
SukiScharya says . “ Documents are of two kinds— for desciibmg woiks 
or deeds and keepmg accounts of income ^nd expenditui e. Each however 
has bean greatly diversified through varieties of usage and practice 
He desciibes fifteen kmds of business and legal documents, the deed 
of compromise, ^ ^ ® the documents of private nature like ksemapatra 
and vasapatra ” The documents for keepmg accounts aie of various 

kinds according to the differences in amount, great and small, values and 
measurements ^ ^ o 

In this connection we may well refer to the Kharosthi inscriptions 
and documents that have been recovered fiom a large area in S E. 
Turkisthan from Niya to the extremity of the Lobnor region.^® These 
may be conveniently divided into five classes according to the materials 
on which they were written : (1) documents on wooden tablets, 

with clay seals on some of them (2) documents on leather (3) paper 
documents (4) writings on silk (6) mscriptions on frescoes of shrmes. 

lai* Ch vn laie Ibid , Ch VH. 12 

iai« gnkranltisara, Ch II , lines 599-600 

JaiT ibia ^ lines 601-28 ibid , lines 629-30 

1319 Ibid , lines 637-40 Ibid , lines 643-44 

laai Kharosthi Insonptions discovered by Sir Anrel Stein m Chinese Turkisthw, 

2 Yols. Transoribed and Edited bj A. lit Boyer, 
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The interest of the first three olaases he m the fact that the7 are of 
an altogether secular character and are written m a sort of Praknt 
Therein we find offloiol advice as to the decision of different 
disputes or other instnictions to the local officials deeds of agreement 
bonds and sumlar legal instrumenta records of accounts or lists 
public or private letters of information (technically known as vunnadi^ — 
lekha) etc. Similar documents on wood and paper in Chinese have been 
recovered from different sites m E Torkisthan^*** some of which have 
been published by M Chavannoa.'*** Similar records on wood and paper 
in Tibetan^*** have been recovered from the Miran and Maxartagh 
sites by Sir A Stem, Documents of a similar nature m Khotanese^*** 
and Diguruh*'**® have aUo boon found Documents of a similar nature are 
still use in Eastern Turkisthan as we know from a few extracts in B B 
Bhaw s Sketch of the Turki language. 

Now one may ask the (jnestion from which country this particulsr 
modo of oomponng letters, both official and private, was first introduced 
in the far off region of Central Asia. This is not the place to discuss 
the much dlspntod theory about the possibility of on early immigratioii 
from India to this port of Aria as found in legends***’ or to find out 
how far the traditional tales about Kbotan handed down by the Tibetans 
about ibo invasion of Soked (Saketa) by Li (Khotan) Is based on fact **** 
But it IS certain that the discovery in the Lobnor region of records 
which are not only written m an alphabet used m India — for Khnrostbl 
is essentially the alphabet of G^dhjra — but also in on Indian dialect vis 
Praknt, showing the use of this foreign language for purposes of 
administration oven at the very threshold of China cannot bo well- 
accounted for by these traditional tales. 

It I SdrindU, Gtoersl Indsx, pp, Ifr-SOfutd Aoclaoi dioUn, App, A. 
m« Ibid., p. 1329 

tait Bar A. H. Frsoek* 1 Tibttsa PocttOMDU trsa Cbliitta TarVUtbsii, J B. A. S. 1914, 
p. 372. 

HewnU, BApotU 1902, Pt. ll.,ip. 302, 
tttt EtrlndU, pp. B4, 117b { Qrtmwvd*!.. M.M*B«riabk p, 1812. 
ittv Ancfaci Kbot*o, L p. l&g. 

till SUaKcncnr 8, a A, 17^ 1918, p. SIS) sod J a A 8,, 1914, p. 3392. 
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But the existence of the Kushana empii’e which included both Chinese 
Turkisthan and N. W. India and the extension of Buddhism into the 
heart of Central Asia by this Empire seem to supply a satisfactory 
answer to our question. The stereotyped complimentary phrases used 
in the Kharosthi documents are pre-eminently Indian and sometimes 
Buddhistic in nature. Stem has also noticed how the style of writing 
in these records follows closely the instructions given in the Kashmeiian 
manual Lokaprakasa gge^g certain, theiefore, that like the script 

and the language the mode of composmg these letteis, official and 
private, was mtroduced from India and probably fiom the ^ 'W. paits. 

The woid ‘ ganana ’ for similar leasons cannot pi^an ‘arithmetic’ 
but ‘ accounts,’ correspondmg to ‘ gananSkhya ’ oi^ Kautilya. Even in 
later times this woid had this meaning and we Jfhus find the term 
‘ gananapati ’ used by Kalhana m his Bajataiangini^^^® and understood 
correctly by Dr Stein^ ^ ^ ^ to denote “ Head of Account Office.” 
Kautilya^ says . 

” Tlie supermtendent of accounts shall have the Accountants office 
constructed with doors facing either the Noith or the East, with seats 
(for clerks) kept apart and with shelves of accounl-hooks well-arranged. 

“ Therem the number of several depaitments , the description of 
the work earned on and of the results lealised in the several manufactories 
(karmanta) , the amount of profit, loss, expenditure, delayed earnings, 
the amount of vySji (premia in kind or cash) reahsed, — the status of 
government agency employed, the amount of wages paid, the number 
of free labourers engaged (visti) pertainmg to the mvestmeut of 
capital on any work ; likewise in the case of gems and commodities 
of superior oi mferior value, the rate of them pi ice, the rate of their 
bartei, the counter-weights (piatimaua) used in weighmg them, their 
number, their weight and them cubical measure, the history of 
customs, professions and transactions of countiies, villages, families, 
and coiporations, the gams m the form of gifts to the King’s 


Ansienfc Khotan I, p 365, n. 8 
lasi ffijg Chronicles of Kashmere, Vol 1 p 189 
lasa Artha45stra (It. Syama^astrrs Eng. Trans), pp 69-72. 
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courtien, theor title to poaieai md enjoj landi, remiauon of Uie* 
allowed to them and payment of provialoni and salanet to them 
the gains to the ifiTea and tons of the king m gems lands, prerogatlTei 
and proTinona made to remedy evil pojtents the treaties with issues 
of ultimatum to and payments of tribute from or to friendly or mimical 
kmga — all these shall be regularly entered m prescribed regUter$ 

Prom these books, the gupermtendent shall furnish the accounts 
as to the forms of work in hand of works accomplishod, port of works 
m hand, of receipts, of expenditure, of net balance and of tasks to be 
undertaken in each of the severed departments. 

To supervise works of high, middlmg and low description, 
superintendents with corresponding qualifications Bhall| bo employed 

Accounts shall be submitted in the month of As3f<lha 
* 'When an accountant has not prepared the table of daily accounts 
(akfiShorfipabaram) be may be given a month more (for its proparation) 

If an accountant has to write only a small portion of the accounts 
pertaming to net revenue ho may be allowed five nights to prepare it” 
In chapter ET of Ms fiukranltisJra, flutrachlrya also describes the 
ieohnigue kteplag account* 

It is equally interesting to find KautUya monfaonmg avdit*'^*** 
and examination of occounts **** among the duties of the Oollector- 
GoncraL Ho also refers to checking Ike account* kept by an accountant 
as the duty of the lupenntendent of Accounts, Says ho ' The table 
of daily accounts submitted by him (an accountant) olong with the 
not revenue shall bo chocked with roferonoo to the regulated form of 
of righteous transactions and precedents and by applying such arithmetical 
processes as addition subtraction, inference and by capionago 
It shall olso bo varifled with reference to (such division of times as) 
days five nights, i>ak9ai months, four-months and the year The 


UMi7<7 73. 
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receipt shall he verified ■with reference to the place and time pertaining 
to them, the form of them collection (i. e , capital, share), amount of 
the present and past produce, the person who has paid it, the person 
who caused its payment, the officer who fixed the amount payable 
and the officer who leceived it. The expenditure shall be verified 
with reference to the cause of the profit from any somce in the place 
and time pertaining to each item, the amount payable, the amount paid, 
the person who ordered the collection, the person who remitted the 
same, the person who delivered it and the person who finally received it. 
Likewise the net levcniie shall be verified with reference to the place, 
time and souice pertaining to it, its standard of fineness and quality 
and the persons who aie employed to guaid the deposits and magazmes 
(of grams, etc).”^^^^* 

The word ‘ rupa ’ is taken by Professor Rhys Davids to mean ‘ money- 
changmg ’ and by Dr Bubler ‘ commeicial and agiicultural arithmetic ’ 
But as Professor D B Bbandlrkar^^®’ has pointed out, in 
Chapter XII of Adbyaksa-Piachaia of Eautilya’s Arthasastra, 
Eautilya speaks of ‘rupya-iupa’ and ‘ tamia-rQpa ’ which cannot but 
signify silver and copper coins respectively. He also signifies an officer 
‘ rQpa-darsaka,” the examiner of coins, so that rupa must be the science 
of comage, a study of which is essentially necessary for a stable home 
and foreign trade. 

Manu also lays down an ambitious scheme of commercial education 
as part of the education of the vaisya Says he . “ (The vaisya must 
possess the knowledge of) defects or excellences of articles, the good 
or e^vil traits of countries, profits or losses in manufactured articles ... . 

He must know the wages of artisans and workmen and languages of 
different races of men, shall be able to forecast the increase or 
decrease m the prices, and amelioration and deterioration m the quality 
of an article at a particular place and time as well as the mode of 
sellmg and buying.” Thus Manu’s curriculum of commercial 
education for the vaisya includes rudiments of commercial geography, 
arithmetic and some languages as well as the practical details of trade 

la®* Ibid , p 72 1337 Ancient Indian Unmismatios Mann IX 331-32. 
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In tlie Lokaprakjia^**® of Kseonendra (middle of the eleventh century) 
we AtiH a large number of forma for commercial oontraots hun^ikai 
(bilU of exchange) bonda official orders etc. In these forms the use 
of the word dlnnjra (also written dinar) in the technical sense of cash * 
is extremely common. In Kalhana’s B3]atamfigini^**° the terms 
'* ^reyas and asreyoa ** are need as merchantile terms corresponding 
to our profit* and loss or credit’ ond debit. Kautilya 

also refers to bills of exchange (^desa) B3jatarafigujl^*** also refers 
to such bills of exchange (hnn^lka) It is unnecessary to enumerate 
hero all the numerous passages of the Lokapraka^ m which references 
to commercial contracts etc. ore met with It will suffice to refer 
the reader to the quotations given in Professor A. 'Webers Indisohe 
Stndien^*** and to the formnlie of a contract which is reproduced 
below as a typical example 

Deyarp sri prSpto sati blsaya Jayavoneya (the modem Zevan) 
dim (ara) amokemmuktapatreua keeip tI nesine sati dhormatah 
dlnlrasahasrodasoke anko dl (10 000 etc) dlnfirl adyHabbya 
saTpratsararp tivat priptatavlt dl (nnZra) sabasra ekaip ny&yapnyapanhlre 
sab ruddlil nibandharp nyaytfln4atay3(P) yosya hasrtcyom hujpjllkl 
tasyairarp 

The toxt of K^omondra represents a strange mixture of the usual 
Kosa and a practical hand book. Though a great deal of the information 
given m it IS decidedly old and probably from the hand of our well known 
K^omendra, there are unmistakable proofs both in the form and 
contents of tho book showing that it has undergone consldorable 
alterations and additions down even to tbo seventeenth century And 
It is ]ust this drcumstanco which strengthoni the assumption that 
tho work had remained for centuries in unmtorrupted use os a practical 
ynflnnitl 


» Pr»kH* II. and IV i* • VIIL 13« 

Hit SUId — T bo Ohronkisa ol Sa*hnur*, YoL IX, p. IS toot aMt 
^*** Arlbtilatrft (E. ^jlia»ii«lrrc Eng Traas.), pp. 139 S37 
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It may be argued with regard to the teaching of these commercial 
suh]ects that at first they were learnt by the boy from his father m the 
aetual couise of business and piobably amounted in most cases to 
little moie than the minimum which would be necessary for the 
successful cany mg on of the particular trade in which he was engaged. 
Thus knowledge of the vanous languages of men need not have meant 
more than a shght acquaintance with the speech of foreigners with 
whom tiade brought him into touch, picked up m his mtercourse with 
them and a knowledge of the good or evil traits of countries would be 
gatheied in the same way. Thus the commercial education of the young 
vaisya would, at the earliest period at any rate, be domestic and he 
would learn something from his father in the actual course of business 

But evidences regarding the existence of trade-guilds with an Alderman 
(Jettaka, Prathama Kiilika or Setthi) at its head are so copious in 
ancient Indian liteiature^^'^® and inscriptions that it is not unlikely 
that on the analogy of the ciaft-guilds they might have made some 
provision for the education of commercial apprentices Por, Kalhana 
in his Rajatarangmi clearly refers to the tiainmg of merehants and 
elerks under a teachei Says he “ Courtesans, the offieial (ksyastha) 
the clerk (divira) and the merchant, being (all) deceitful by nature, 
are (in this respect) superior to a poisoned arrow that they have been 
trained tinder a teacher’s advice Kautilya in his Arthasastra 

1346 Jataka I 368, 11 295, Gautama XI 21, Chullavagga VI 41 , S B E, XX 

p 179, MahSvagga Vni , l-16ff, S B E XVII, p 181ff, Eantilya’a 
Arfcbaiastra (R SySmaiSstrra Eng Trans ), pp 190, 228 

1347 Pekoa Inscription, Ep Ind Vol I p 184, Harja Stone Inscription, Bp Ind 

Vol n pp 116ff , Belgaum Inscription, Bp Ind Vol XIII p 18 , Inscription 
of the tenth year of Jatavarman Vlra Pandya, Govt Bpigraphist’s Report, 
1915, p 104 , Inscription from Tewar, Ep Ind Vol XII p 273 , Xidagnndi 
Inscription, Ep Ind Vol XTEI p 12, Jannar Inscription, Lnders Xo 1180, 
Also Ep Indica, PV p 296, foot-note 2 , Ibid , V p 9 , Ibid , TV 290 , 
Ep Oarnatica, Vol VII S 118 , Govt Bpigraphist’s Report, 1913, pp 99-100 , 
Ibid, 1919, p 5, No 10, Ibid, 1913, p 21, Xo 141, Ibid, 1915, p 48, 
Xo 478 , Ibid , 1916, p 121 , Ibid , 1919 p 18, Xo 216 , The clay-seals 
discovered at BasSrh, Arch Sarv Report, 1903-04, p. 104. Seal Inscriptions 
discovered in Vai^all, Ibid , 1913-14, p 122 

19 48 Stem — The Chronicles of Kashmere, Tol. II., p. 12, 
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refer* not onlj to men “ posaeaaod of the know^ledgo of the science* 
dealing mth agncmlture and tbe plantahon of bnahe* and trees 
(Kfsitantragulma Tfksaynrvodajfiab) [B- ^yJmsZstira Eng Trans , p 142] 
but olio to ra on who are m such smence* ’ (Ibii) 

Moreover it is to be noted that there exigt m India at the present 
time what are called Mahljani school*. These eiut in several market- 
town* where the MaLfijana or local trader* would combine m giving 
employment to a teacher who would teach their son* writing and 
aooount* *o a* to prepare them to follow their own coUmg These 
sohools have probably existed from old time* hut hko so many thing* 
in India it i* difficult to gay whether they are really Tory anaont or 
not. But whenever they were started it must have boon bocause the 
trader* found it more satisfactory for a boy to have acqnired »ome 
education before he began actual work in the market. 

§ 4. TlOHinCLlJ. EDUCATION 

The stldraa it Is claimed have no right to approach the sacred fire 
(u 0 . perform soenfleo) or to read the sacred texts There are, however 
passages in the early texts which clearly assort these rights.^*** 

• Til* art H— 

(1) " Tsthemijp blobva WlficI iwdSiu juuTjkIp 

BrtljaarijojlTjtip AdiAj* ebli7fl7& cha iwSt^ olilnpl^ aha 
Pnjod«Taaljp dUanh* bb^S«un»jup mt kiin*b Minrdbjstl* 

pin pSmMft n«.m> tTi ** 

— Tajorrtd* IX7I 9, 

(3) ** Batjunshvp ktl^iiuatjrasjlUaafmi jOtAredl 

Nft DM di*o oa m« Arjo msbUwl bnUip mimljft yadthaig dbtriij* " 

— Atbamiwl* V 3. IL 

(3) ** Brmbtu bal k}b*lr«jp fPchjJtio, bU*^ upiadAis^ 

^ro bsro* •ksblrpikh. 

— AiUnj* Brlbma^ rV 8.1 

(4) ** AhlU bribiii&^7&g»bjtdr»b*ti cb* rijuiT* bafidboiahlihlbatl 

iOdruTS" 

— &UpAtha Brfthmip* L 1. 1 A 13 

(t) ** Hftidik^dablU^ brlbnuouja habifkTidlgablU riJuijSfjft iublf kridi 
dnb*U T&il/fjs b*bi|ki(Udblb*ti ^Odtu/s pratbsmaip bibs 
pirbtilm ' 


— IpotUiaT* ^atuOtr* L 13 




Some of the commentators,^*®® however, have entirely repudiated the 
right of the sudras to Vedic study and litm’gy Nevertheless, even these 
authorities have frankly admitted these lights of the Rathakaras and 
and the Nisadas who accordmg to these teach eis themselves, were not 
included in the three higher classes or are even non-Aryans as proved 
hy Papdit Vidhasekhaia Bhattacbarya.^'^®^ 


(6) “ Acbantodakaya ganriti napita strirbrayat mnSchaga barupa pa^at 

Tameba napitam muSoha gamifci mantram brnyat ” 

— Govila Grbyasutra IV 10 

(7) “ TathaibabritS m^adasthapatim yajayet — Apastamva Srauta^utra IX 14. 

(8) “ ^ildra vajasaneymah ” — Va^i^tba 

(9) “ Sudroba ohanta bratoh ” — Gautama 

(10; “ JFalarthatwat karmanah iastram sarvadbakaram syat ” 

— Jaiminrs Piirva Mlmamsa VI 1 

(11) “ KartCba 4ruti sainyogadbidhih katarsnena gamyte ” 

■— Jaiminl’s Piirva Mfmainsa VI 1 

(12) “ Stbapatirnisadah syat ^abda samartbat ” — Jaimmrs Piirva Mimamsa VI 1 

(13) ^abaraswami thus sums up the views of Badan “ So it is clear that 

Badan thought that everyone had a right to the scriptures 

— MImaipsa sutra VI 1 27, 29 

(14) “ Srabayeobchaturo barnan krtwabrahmapamagratah 

Vedasyadhyayanam bldam tachcba karyam mahat smrtam. ” 

— MahSbbarata, Santiparva, 828th adhyaya. 

(15) “ Chatwaro barnSh yajnamimam bahanti ” 

— Mahabbarata, Banaparva, 104tb adhyaya 

(16) “ SQdranam dustakarmanamupanayanam ” — Paraskara GrbyasQtra II, 60 

(17) “ Maskarm observes “ Thus the upanayana is only for a savarna, an 

ambas^ha and a nisfida It is said in a smrti * Having imtiated a 
savarna one should teach him the science of archery , having initiated, 
an ambastha, the science of medicine , and having initiated a msada 
the training of elephants ’ ” 

(18) “ One should imtiate also a well-qualified ^iidra and teach him (medical 

science), but omitting Vedio mantras 

— ^u^rQta-Saiphita (Nirpayasagara edition, 12 5). 

(19) “ ^Cdranarp brahmaoharyatwam mumvih kaiiohidisyate ” — ^Tajfiabalkya, 

(20) “ Vidyarathaip brahmacharl syat sarbejSm pSlane grhl ” — Sukraniti 

laao KStyayana Srautasiltra I 1 6 , Apastaipva’s Tajnaparivajasiitra I. 2, JaiminTs 
MIm5insasQtra VI. 1 25-38, etc 
1,3 61 Tiig Vi^wabhSratl Quarterly, October 1923, pp. 270-77, 
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"We all knoTT that the vai^aa and the sUdras nerer fonned 
any homogeneous people but remained a conglomeration of different 
groups of people following different professions and different rules 
of life. The Vedio literature alone supplies the names of a number 
of functional groups which correspond to recognised castes of the present 
day In course of tune soma of these (funotional groups) dereloped 
into guilds. The MOga Pakkha J2taka^*‘* refers to the onstenoo of 
eighteen such guilds It is not possible to determme what these 
conventional eighteen guilds were but wa get a considerably greeter 
number by collecting together all scattered references In literature and 
inscriptions — (1) cnltiTators (2) traden inoluding caravan 

traders (3) herdsmen^* (I) money lenders***^ (6) workers m wood^*®* 
(0) workers in metal moludmg gold and silver'®*® (7) Leather 
worken'**® (8) workers fabricating hydraulic engines (odayiptrika) ' * ® ' 
(9) bamboo-workers (vlsakara)'*®* (10) braners (kasalcara)'*** 
(11) weavers'*** (3) potters'*** (13) oU millers'*** (14) pamters'**’ 
(16) oom-dealers (dhaipflika)'*** (16) garland makers and flower- 
sellers'*** (17) manners'*’* (18) robbers and freebooters'*’^' 
(19) forest>pollcc who guard the caravans' *’* (20) workers in 
■tone'*'* (21) ivory workers'*'* (22) jowoUers'*** (23) mih workers 
and basket-makers'*’* (24) dyers'*” (26) fisher folk'*’* (28) 
butohon'*’® (27) barbers and shampooners.'**® 


V*dia Indfi, IL pp. 685-Sa, 

ll«4 n«jt«TTia TT 91. 

!■»( aMtuii&XX.£L 
ii«i jiuk»VL427 
nrii 

i*>> Jaasu Injortplion (Imd«n Ko. 
U65. 

iiti IfUka Imcriptlon (Lad«n No. 

1137 , Ep. Ind. Vni, pp, 83-86 
!•»» JaUk*VL4J7 
i** JiUbllL^OS 
»■»! j4UUm SSSjEV 430 
ill* Bhji D»ridj— BaddHrt 
pp.«fl. 

"S’* IMi 


it»* Jauk* YL 1 compar* Jltak* VL 437 
Outuu XL 31 ; JUaks L 368 IL 285 
IhJd. 

Ibid. 

1 NUka Injcripikm (Laden Ko. 1137) 
Bp. lad. YIU^ pp. 63-88. 

»••• Ibid. 

*• • Ibid. 

1 •• Ibid. 

Laden No. 1100. 
itf. jiuka IV 137 
JlUialL 335, 
lit* Ibid. 

tit# nrti 

ttti Ibid, 


liti Ibid. 

tiTf Ibid. 

!••• Ibid. 
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These guilds provided for an efficient system of technical education 
by their appi entice system. The laws relating to the appienticeship are 
thus stated by Niirada ^ ® ^ 

“ Sivasilpa michchliannarhaturn blindhabanaraanugyaya, 
Acharyasya bascdanto kalam krtwa sunischitam, 

Acharyah siksayedenam swagrha dattasoganam, 
Naclianyatkarayet karma putrabatchchainamacharet, 
Siksayantamadrstam ya acharyam samparityajet, 
Baladbasayitabyah syadbadhabandhaicha sorhati, 

Siksitopi kutam kalamantebasosamapabruyat, 

Tatra karma cha yat kuryadachaiyasyaibatatfalam, 

Grhitasilpah samaye krtwachacharyapradaksinam, 
Saktitaschanumanyai namantebaso uibai tty ante 
Betauam ba yadi krtam jnatwasisyasya kausalam 
AntebXso samadadyllnna chanyasya grhe baset ” 

“ If a young man wishes to be initiated .into the art of his own 
craft, with the sanction of his lelations, he must go and hve with a 
master, the dui’ation of his appienticeship having been fixed. The 
master shall teach him at his own house and feed him He must not 
employ him in work of a different desciiption, and should treat him 
like a son If one forsakes a master, who mstincts him properly, 
he may be compelled by forcible means to lemam (at the master’s 
house) and he deserves corporal punishment and confinement. Though 
his course of instruction be completed, an apprentice mast continue 
to reside at the house of his master till the fixed peiiod has expired. 
The piofit of whatever work he may be doing there belongs to his 
master. When he has learnt the ait of his craft within the (stipulated) 
period, the apprentice shall cucumambulate him and return home 
after taking leave of him If, however, a salary be fixed befittmg 
his skill, the pupil should accept it and should not go to stay (i e , 
accept appomtment) in the house of another (craftsman).” 

The above rules bring out several important and mterestmg 
features In the fiist place, there was the system of indenture under 


^asi Y 16 - 21 , 
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whioli the apprentice and the niagt«r were boimd to each other for a 
filed period stated m the deed Aa Vlramitrodaya point* out, the 
teacher mnet make an agreement in this form Let thia apprentice 
atay with mo so and so Jong In the second placor the indenture 
emphasise* equally and fairly the obligation of both the master and the 
apprentices, Aa regard* the obligation* of the master he had to adopt 
the apprentice as hi* own son and treat and feed him as such. He 
should teach him honestly the master was competent to make him 
do the work strictly related to the craft he was learning hnt was not 
competent to exploit hi* labour or skill by employing it for purposes 
unconnected with it K3ty3yana fixed a penalty upon the master for 
employing the apprentice m other work. Ha who doe* not instruct 
the approntioe in the art and caose* him to perform other work shall 
incur the first amercement and the pupil may forsake him and go 
to another teacher released from the mdenture The master 

further should not treat the apprentice like a hirod labourer but like a 
son with duo tenderness and affection Equally strict were the ohhgationi 
under which the apprentice wo* bound to bis master He was to stay 
at his master’s house and do work pertaining to the craft of hi* ohoioo. 
Brhaspati**** says Art* (consisting of) work in gold base metals 
and the like and the art of dancmg and the rest, are termed human 
knowledge and he who studies them should do work at his teacher's 
house. If through the master’s effioiont training ho attains profloloncy 
in the craft before the expiry of the period stipulated for m tho indenture, 
he Was not competent to leare the master but hod to sorro out his full 
term, cheerfully yielding to him the fruits of his labour as tho reward 
or compensation for the sarmg of tune effected by tho superior skill 
of the master m toaching TjjflnbUkya**** say* Even if one ha* 
learnt the art (within tho prescribed time) he muit lire in tho house of 
one’s teacher for tho full ponod of contract Tho student desirous of 
learning an ort, who has received Uis board from tho teacher, must 
make over to the latter tho fruit* of Ms labour (during the period of 


GoUbrooln • Digtri ol Hlnda Lav 
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hi3 pupilage).’* The master was also ompo-worecl to compel the return 
of a runaway approutico, whom ho could flog or confLue foi his 
disohcdiouce. Gautama^'*®® says: “The appi entice may forsake his 
master either of his own motion (in which case he is liable to correction) 
or under instructions fiom his kinsmen who consented to ins pupilage. 
In the latter case, the deserted mastoi can sue the pupil’s guardians 
for a breach of contract.” Accoidmg to Nlirada^®®® he who 
deserted a teacher who had duly discharged his duty and was in no 
way culpable, was to be compelled to reside with him and was liable 
to stripes and coufineinoiit.^'*®'' But it was lawful for the apprentice 
to disobey and oven desert his master liy way of protest agaist any 
mortal sin oi otlier heavy crime committed by the latter. This is a 
characteristically Elindu provision securing the moral purity of craftsmen 
to which modern industrial legislation is haidly sufficiently attentive 
There is again another provision for the payment of a salary to the 
pupil adequate to his proficiency if it was desired by the master to 
retain his services, m which case the first claim upon his services 
belongs to his master. 

Lastly, the pupil is recommended to be always humble before his 
master in the following quamt exhortation : ” Bor science is like a 
river, ever advancing to a humbler level, therefore as one’s knowledge 
grows broader and deeper one should become ever more humble towards 
the source of one’s knowledge.” 

This exhortation is indeed symbolical and characteristic of the 
sacred and spiritual relations that normally obtained between the 
master craftsman and his apprentices — relations which were the duect 
outcome of the peculiar educational system and environment under 
which they worked To these wholesome lelations and specially to 
the superior educational efficacy of the system which produced them, 
is to be traced the signal success which is admitted on all hands to have 

1385 JJ 43.44 1380 Y 19 

lasT Compare — “ Atitja baSdhuu avalanghya mitrani Scharyam Sgachohati iisyadojSh ” 
m Bhaaa , P^oharatra I 18 (Dronabakya) 

138 8 i^arada V. 12. 

27 
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been aobiered by tbe hflpdicraftcnen of anoiont and Mediffival India 
ftTul wbioh to largely enabled her to oommand for much, more than a 
thonsand year* (from Plmy to TaTomier) the market* of the East a* 
Tfell a* the TTeat and obtained for her an eajiy and universally reoogniied 
pre-eminence among the nations of the world in exports and 
manufacturers. We are, however more conoomed with the system 
than its Buccesi with the method of training than their results the 
character of the educational maohinery and organiaation than the record 
of its magnificent outputs The essence of the whole system is that 
the yonng craftaman la bronght up and educated in the actual workshop 
of his master whose disciple he is. This means that the pupil stands 
in a peculiar relation to bis master a soared relation of devoted personal 
service and attachment in which alone can the learner beat imbibe 
and most naturally and spontaneously assimilate the special excellences 
of his teacher his true mward method even his trade secrets which 
can no longer bo hidden from one whom he has adopted as his son. 
The very inUmacy and depth of the personal relationship between 
the teacher and the taught solves substantially the difQoulties of the 
educatlTe process which is impoktible in the case of the busy professor 
at a modem tochnioal school where he is concerned with hu students 
for a few hours la the week and hod no opportunity of assooiatiDg 
thorn with his mam business In whloh he is colJod upon to show bis 
real worth and exercise his best talent. And this brings us to the 
other aspect of our indigenous organisation, vis. training In the 
aotnal workshop where the teaching is learnt from the very beginning 
in relation to real thmgt diifioultios and problems and primarily by 
service, by personal attendance on the master And it la not only 
tochmque that u learnt but something more valnablo In the workshop 
there IS life itself bosidoa mere plants and tools, for tho workshop is 
part of a homo whloh relieves its mechanical monotony and place* 
tho pupil in touch with llfo and its difficultlos, human rolationahipi 
culture, and religion, whereby bis heart is tramod as much a* his 
hand — a thing which is as necessary to ort as mcro technique. 

Thcro u one other noticeable feature in connection with tho rules 
of apprenticeship a* explained by Ndroda. It is that oonsldoratioii* 
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of caste did not affect the admission of apprentices into a craft The 
only consideration that mattered "was the consent of the apprentice’s 
guardian and relations This shows that the barriers between occupations 
weie not so fixed and rigid as those between castes This is proved not 
only by the aforesaid solitary rule stated by Naiada but by the universal 
pel missive regulation contained in all the important law-books, 
authorising the twioe-born classes to take to an occupation of an inferior 
caste, in times of distress or failure to obtain a living through lawful 
labour.^^®® The Pali literature, moreover, is full of much mteresting 
evidence on this point. The evidence would show that though 
normally the trades and crafts were organised on a hereditary basis 
and technical talent descended from father to son, the way was quite 
open to exceptions to that rule Thus in Vinaya^“®° we find parents 
discussmg the best profession which their son might take such as 
lekha, ganana and lupa, without a leference being made to the father’s 
tiade. In the Ohullavagga^^®^ the viksus are allowed “the use of a 
loom and of shuttles, strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging 
to a loom” We also lead of biahmanas as physicians,^ goat- 
herds,^^®* merchants, hunters and snake-charmers,^®®^ archers and 
the servant of an archer who was formerly a weaver,^®®® low-caste 
trappeis (nesada), ^ ® ® ® even cart-wrights ^®®'^ Jataka No 495 gives 
a long list of the various occupations followed by Brahmins In Jataka 
y 290-93, a kshatriya, a king’s son named Kiisa m his infatuation 
foi Pabhavati, apprentices himself zncogmio m succession to the court- 
potter, basket-maker, florist and cook to his father-in-law without a 
word being said as to his loss of caste when these vagaries became 
known. In Jstaka lY 84 a piince takes to trade while in lY 169 
another resigning his kingdom goes to the frontier where he dwells 
“ with a rich merchant’s family working with his own bands ” Jataka 


lasB Gautama VII 6, Va^ijtha II 22, Baudhayana II 4. 16, Visnu 11 15, 
Manu X 81 


laBo I 77 , lY 128 
13 9 3 Jataka rV. 361. 

13 9* Jataka rV 457 

13 9 8 Jataka n. 200 , VI. 170. 


1391 Y 28 

13 9 8 jataka in 401 

13 9 5 Jataka in 219, Y 127, 128,1. 356,857. 
3397 jataka IV. 207, 208. 



rV 160 ip^lcj of a Bralunm who talcea to trade to he better able to 
afford charitable gifte. Brahmiiu engaged pcrtonally in trading without 
■uch pretext are also mentioned Again we hear of a weaver 

looking on his handicraft aa a mere make-shift and changing it off 
hand for that of an archer a piona fanner and hu son with equally 
httle ado turning to the low trade of rush weaving Stones all 

of these, not history nevertheless they serve to show that social 
divisions and economic occupations were far from oomcldmg * 

Some of the J3taka stories throw interesting sidelight on the 
organisation of these guilds Though the conditions of pupilage (as given 
by NSrada) are not given, the apprentice m the industrial sense frequently 
appears in the JlLtakaa Thus in Jstaka No 07 we have a publican 
and hts apprentioo while In Kn^ J3taka'*°^ a prince apprentices 
himself to a potter basket-maker florist etc In J3taka HI 476 we 
rend Once upon a tune when Brahmadatta was reigning m Benares 
bis son young Brahmadatta and young MahSdhana, son of a noh merchant 
of Benares wore comrades and play fellows and were educated in the 
same teacher’s house. In J6taka IV 08 we And that the son of a poor 
woman of a enravan, a merohanfs son and the son of a tailor in the 
employ of a merchant all grew up together end by and by went to 
Taxfla to complete their education In Jataka Y 467 0 two pnnoes 
reedved initruotlon In arts at tho hands of tho same taochox who had 
besides 101 puplU. Kaulilya In his AjUia33jtra^>®* also refers to 
apprentiofS The senior pupil also acts as Assistant Master (pitil3ohariya) 
Tho position of a senior pupil to a MahS Ya^^hokl is indicated by 
Buddhagbosa.'*®* The relative position of a pupil to a master 
wood wnght is also indicated 'Wo have also instances of fees 

being paid by apprentices to teachers in the Jjtakos'*®* whore two 
merchant-sons paid 2000 pieces each. 

In course of timo it became normal for tho craftsmen of a particular 
trade to belong to ono caste, so that the bonds which united tliom 
» »• JlUkfcV 2-, 47L JiWk*IL87 

»••• JlUki IV 3ia Jtt*k»No.63L 

B. S}lmiUitrri Knfl Trwu p. 168 »••• Afl 111 lU. 

JIUkaL2fil|Y iaOti AitWlUal, pill, jit*k» IV 234,8281 38,89 
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became stronger and no outsider would be admitted. There were no 
indentures of apprenticeship and a hoy would be learning the particular 
ciaft from his father and would eyentually take the place of his father 
as a member of the guild Tlie system of education was thus a 
domestic one. The boys had practically no choice of profession and 
were brought up to the same trade as their father. Where the father 
was living and in good health he would usually train up his son and 
the young craftsman was, from the veiy beginning, trained up in the actual 
workshop Moreover, fair and proper training of apprentices was 
assured as the father unpaits industrial skill and tiade-secrets to a son 
more willingly than any other teachei*. Moreover, this system of 
technical education is very cheap and the lad inherits a certam amount 
of skill from his father and unconsciously imbibes much of the technical 
knowledge from the atmosphere of the particular profession in which 
he IS brought up. Thus the trainmg was free from the artificiality 
of the school-ioom In the collection of jade at the Indian museum 
there is a large engraved bowl on which a family in the employ of 
the emperors of Delhi was engraved for three generations 

But when birth came to determine the whole couise of a man’s occupa- 
tion in hfe, there is little chance of his capacities being always put to the 
best use and each piofession may have to tolerate many persons who 
are incompetent or useless in that particular profession but who may 
pel haps do better m some other. Similarly, however worthy or 
desirable an acquisition a man may be, he cannot enter a craft-guild 
unless he was horn to it “ A craft-guild of Medieeval Europe may 
expand and develop ; it gives free play to artistic endeavour. But the 
later craft-guilds of India based on birth is an organisation of a 
lower type, it grows by fission.” In such a craft-guild based on 
birth invention or origmality is checked because every craftsman’s 
social prospects are limited to the customary position of his caste. 
The master craftsman’s teachmg merely reproduces his old fashioned 
knowledge and does not tend to progress ; he looks askance at new 
knowledge and new tools and refuses to be wiser than his ancestors, 
-In the sculptures of our old caves and temples and in our woodcarving 

1*0 fl Bird wood— The Induetnal Arts of India, p. 142, 
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and metal deoorationfl we see the same figure or design repeated ad 
oaiueam Aa tor tha training of apprentices thoogh father is the 
most wQlmg teacher ho is not always the best of tutors nor is the 
son always the aptest of pupils Education does not produce best 
results when both teachers and pupils are chosen by accidents of birth 
Denying as this system does equal opportunities to all it often 
becomes the souroo of grave injustice to largo classes of the community 

The question now presents itself how far this system of technical 
education discouraged tho spread of liberal education among tho 
craftsmem As for the religious side of their edncotion we can pretty 
definitely say that it was not neglected for though persona other 
than the twice-bom castes wore In course of tune excluded from the 
study of tho Vedas they were not shut out from participation in all 
religious rites To the idealistio mmd of the Hindus art and industry 
aro tho reproscmtation of ono aspect of the Divinity which porvadoa 
eTcry department of life. They therefor© transcend the limitation of 
beanty and form in nature and attempt to represont tho idoai as the 
only true beanty Beauty has an absolute ezistonce in the ideal piano 
and is revealed In the mlod of the Hindu artist by Qod Tho Hmdu 
artist thus relies more upon tbo mword inspiration than upon any 
discipline m reproducing tho oxtonml form. Tbo God who is the source 
of all beauty rhythm proportion and idco is Viswakarmanu "We do 
not moan to say that those deep thoughts were realised and consciously 
expressed by every craftsman certainly not when tradition had become 
a mere habit But to adopt slightly the words of Nietssohe, those 
who first uttered these thoughts in stone or metal and tome of those 
who came after thorn know os well as tbo wisest ones about tho secret 
of life. 

In tho Mabsbblrata Yl^wakorman is describod as Lord of tho arts, 
tbo carpenter of tho gods the fashionor of all ornaments who mode tho 
celestial chariots of tbo ddtlcs on whoio craft men subsist and whom 
a great ond immortal god, thoy octually worship Viiwakanntt Is not 
only worshipped by craftsmen with offerings and ritual at tho beginning 
of tholr work but there are also nnmerous charms and songs with which 
ho is inrokod to ward off disostort and assist them in their work. Tho 
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tools and implements arc also worshipped as they aro considered to ho 
gifts of Viswakarina whom tlicy aio meant to interpret The artisan’s 
worlv lb also sacictl. As it is said in Mami : “ Tho hand of tbo artisan 
is always jniro.” In Eastern Bengal the womon of tlio middle class 
who work at the chaika woiship Visnakarma on the first day of the 
Bengali year by dccoiating tho charka with flowers and with their 
oivn hvamW rawing and giving olloiings of milk, curds and cheeraA^®'^ 
The woaveis particulaily do not work in Vijayii DasamI, on Ekadasi 
and Bvadabi days and worship the loom, tlic shiittlo, and the weights 
and measuies. On the Tiajodasi day they begin work anew. The 
tills, the tdmlis and gandha-hanijas who deal m spices worship 
Gandhe^wari on the Bmsakhi Pfiininu day with the prayer “ bamjya 
brddhipnrhaka siidurgaprtihdmo siiduigapujumahara karisyo ” 

Coming to tho literary side of the craftsman’s education we find 
that in many aits and crafts ccitain snuslcnt woiks had to he learnt 
by heart These contained traditional rules relating to the particular 

craft, and would not only be learnt but also explained to the novice 
Thus in South India there aro ^astus:Tstris, who know by heait the 
tiaditional lules regulating tho building of houses, who must be consulted 
by those nho wish to eicct new houses as to all the necessary details 
piesciibed by tho ancient books. Eiom an extract fiom a 
Silpas'astra quoted by Dr CoomaraswSmi m his Aits and Grafts of 
India and Ceylon^ wo learn that “tho silpl should understand the 
Atharvaveda the thirty-two silpasustras and tho Vedic mantras by which 
the deities aie invoked.’’ 

Besides tins kind of literary education the Indian craftsman also 
came to know something of the doctrines of Hmdu religion, folkloie, 
mythology, epic and othei stones that might be handed down in tho 
family or related as the villagers gatheied for gossip and discussion in the 
evenings or taught by some wandering mendicant, wandering scholar 
or temple priest 

130? Guravandhu Bhattacharya’s article on “ Vi^wakarma vrata ” in Prativa, 1320 B S 

1*0 8 Coomarasivaml — Mediroval Sinhalese Art, Oh VI 

1309 Padfiold — Hindu At Home, p 3, Page 33, 



In thlj connection we may well refer to the Mandaiore Stone 
Inacriptlon^ * ^ ^ of KnmSragnptv end BandhuYarman which relates how 
a guild of silk weayers originally settled at Lsta, immigrated mio the 
city of Basapnra attracted by the Tirtne of the kmg of that place. 
Here some of them learnt archery some adopted the reHgious life, 
tome learnt astrology and astronomy some poetry some became ascetics 
wbUe others adberod to their hereditary profeesion of silkweaying 
This inscription InTalidatei the notion too generally entertained that 
the guilds were stereotyped close corporations of crafts busy only 
with their own profession and shows that through the autonomy and 
freedom accorded to them by the law of the land they became a centre of 
strength and an abode of liberal culture and progress which made them a 
power n.Tid ornament of the society 'i*** 

§ 6 UxDioAn BnuomoN 

In the Eterature of the Hindus there is a system of medicine which 
u certainly of great antiquity Oue of the fourteen ratnas or preaouj 
gems which the gods are bcEered to baye produced by churning the 
ocean was a learned physician. In the Cbaraka Saiphit3^*^* we End 
that Brahm:i taught Dak^ the science of medicine Bal^a became 
the preceptor of the Aawin twins they in their turn became the teachers 
of Indra and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadwftja who was 
sent by a oonclaYO of sages to leam the art for the welfare of the human 
race. Bharadwtija had Bunaryasu, Atreya and others os dlsclplos. 
Atreya s students woro Agniyesa, Bhela, Jatukama, Flrasara, HsrIU 
and K^Srapa^. Atreya seems to baye taught through the traditional 
method of questions and answers, for each chapter of H!Irlt Sarphitrr 
written by his pupil Hirit ends with the words ' Said by Atreya in 
answer to Hflrlt ’ SuirQta'*** learned the saenco of medicine from 
Dlyodlsa Bumamed Dhonyantarl King of Benares ot his Himalayan 
retreat According to SusrQta,**'* Divodasa was the incarnation of 
Dhanyontarl tho celebrated phyalcbn of the gods m hoaycn and ho was 
tbo Erst to propound tho art of bcolmg in this world 

laii Qopta Inscrptioni, Ko, 18. B. 0. Msnmxljir — Corporal* UI* lo 

1 k AncUnt IndU, Moond xiittoa, p. 03. 

»•»* md. »•*» Bdd. 
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Arrian^ informs us in liis Indica that the study of medicine 
among the Brahmins was in great favour Straho says “The Indians 
do not pursue accurate knowlege in any line, except medicme 
Indeed India attracted even foreign scholars in historic times who 
came to study medicine under Indian teachers Thus the ministerial 
family of Barmak under Harun (786-808 A I) ) sent scholars to India to 
study medicine and pharmacology. Even in later centuries, Moslem 
scholars sometimes travelled for the same pui poses as the emissary of 
the Baimak, e g , Almuwaffak, not long before Alheruni’s time 

That there was a proper provision for the training of a physician 
■will he e’vident fiom the following description of a doctor who is 
thought fit for service in a hospital, preserved in the Nandi Puiana . 
“ The doctor should he well-versed in the religious treatises, experienced, 
familiar with the actions of medicines, a discriminator of the colour of 
the roots of the herhals and well-acquainted with the proper season of 
raising them from the ground, wellrtramed with the qualities of the 
juices, (then’ strength and actions), sail rice, meat and medicaments, 
trained in compounding medicmes, one who knows well of the physique 
of men hy intelligence, one who knows the temperament and the 
quahties of the diet, a pathologist who is not idle, well-acquainted 
with the remedial agents for the premonitary signs and sequelse of 
disease, proficient in the requirements of time and place, well-read 
in the medical text-books — the Ayurveda with its eight divisions and an 
expert in curing diseases by domestic remedies (prepared from handful of 
common ingredients) 

Such medical education was imparted to students in important centres 
of learnmg like Taxila and Nalanda even m historic times. Jivaka, 
surnamed Komarabhachcha, who was famous for his special proficiency 
in the treatment of children’s diseases was brought up hy Prince Ahhaya, 
son of King Bimbisara and sent by him to Taxila for medical studies. 

1316 Indioa, 0 27 is it McCnndle Megasthenes and Arrian, 

1318 AlberOnl — An Enquiry into India Erag 25 

(Sachau’s Eng Trans ), pp XXXL- 

xxxn 
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Ho studied medicine there under fche greet yai professor Atreya. In 
tte MfthBvagga^*^® we are told thnt after seren years study he had to 
undergo an examination In which he was asked to describe the 
meditnnal use of all the T^etables, plants, creepers, grass roots eto., 
that could be found within a radius of fifteen miles round the city of 
Tallin. Jlraka eiamined them for four days and then submitted the 
results informing bii professor that there was hardly a single plant which 
did not possess some medicinal property 

Thus the study of Medicine at Taiila seems to hare bad both a 
theoretical find a practical oourse. The practical course included a first 
hand study of plants to find out their medioinal yolues as shown in the 
above account of Jlvaka i oducatioii. We may also refer in this 
connection to the successful surgical operations executed by Jlvaka as 
soon os he left Tania on finishing his education for they show that 
he must have had a previous practical training in such difflonlt operations. 
According to Hiuen Tsang*®** the famous monastic university of 
Halandn also made provision ^r the teaching of medicine. 

In the MabTvBgga (VIIL 26 6 and 8) we find the (jaaUiiet of good 
nurta thus described There ore five qualities 0 bliik?us w^oh 
when one who waits upon the sick has, he is competent to the task— - 
when he is capable of prescribing medicines when be does know what 
(diet) IS good and what is not good for the patient, serving what is good 
and not lemng what is not good for lum when he does wait upon 
the sick out of love, and not out of groed when ho docs not revolt from 
removing evacuation saliva or vomit when he Is capable of teaoliing 
inciting aroQimg and gloddenmg the patient with religions discourses 
These are tbo five qualities, O bhiJcfus which when one who waits 
upon tbo sick has ho Is competent to the task ” That provision was 
made for the training of such nurses will bo evident from tbo following 
desenpUon of tbo staff of a hospital found In Ohoraka Saiphltfl (I XV) — 
‘ The btaft should oonsist of scrvnnU and companions Tbo aervonts 
should bo good virtuous, pure, fond clover, generous, well trained in 

* VIU. 3. » • UnlTenltlji In AneUnt IndU — 3. C. Da* 

»» » B«l— UIo of HImq Tf»nj p. 112, U Uis niruln.tti^n IUtUw Usrob, 1000. 
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nursing, skilful in works, able to cook rice and ciuTies well, competent 
to administer a bath, expeit masseur, trained in raising and removing a 
pationt, dexterous in making or cleaning beds, practised in the art of 
compounding medicines, and willing workers not likely to show 
displeasure to any order ” 

A word with regard to the Veterinary science. We have a book 
on Hasti-Aynrveda, dealing with the treatment of elephants written 
by Pdlakapya who was a veterinary surgeon in the court of Romapada, 
King of Anga. In the Mahabharata we find references to Gajasutra, 
Aswasutra, works on elephants and horses In the Mahabharata^ ® ^ 
Sahadeva is described to have stayed with King Virata as a cowherd 
and he is made to speak of his scientific knowledge of all cattle and 
of the cure of their diseases Nakula became the manager of the 
horses at the same court and was an expert m the Veterinary science^^^® 
on which he has written several works, his “ Aswa-chikitsa ” bemg 
still extant.^ Kautilya also refers to elephant-doctors^®^® and says ; 
“ Elephant-doctors shall apply necessary medicines to elephants which, 
while makmg a 30iirney happen to suffer fi’om disease, over-work, 
rut or old age ge also refers to Veteimary surgeons^®®’ and 

says : “ Vetermary surgeons shall apply reqmsite remedies against 

undue growth or diminution in the body of horses and also change 
the diet of horses according to changes in the seasons.”^®®® We learn 
from Edict No. II of Asoka that he estabhshed throughout his own 
Empiie and the frontier kmgdoms hospitals for the treatment of men 
and beasts alike. On the Veterinary science there are the works of 
Togamanjari of VardharnSna, Aswavaidyaka of Eipankara and 
AswSyurveda of Gana A Brahmm Salotor by name wrote a book on 
the Vetermary art m Sanskrit which was translated mto Persian under 
the title of “ Kurrat-ul-mulk ” by Older of Ghays-ud-dm Muhammad 


13a a Birataparva, 3rd adhy^ja 
133* Thakore Saheb of Gondal — The 
History of Aryan Medical Science, 
p. 188 

18 07 Ibid , pp. 52, 166, 


13 0 3 jIjjJ ^ 3 j,^ I2th adhySya 
i3as ArtbaiSstra (E. Syamaiastrl’s Eng. 

Trans ), pp 56, 169, 173. 

18 a « lbid,p. 174. 
isas Ibid , p. 168 , 
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Shah Kluljl m 783 A. H, (i ff 1881 A D)'*** The boot ib divided 
mto eleven chapters and thirty sections. It is cunons that without 
any allusion to this work, another work on the Veterinary art styled 
Sslotan and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 16 000 ^okas 
was translated m the reign of Bhahjahan by Sayyid Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur Firo* Zung who found it among some other sanaknt books 
which dnnng his expedition against llewar In the reign of Jahangir, 
hod been plundered from Amar Bmg of Obitor It u divided 

into twelve obapters and is more than double the sise of tbo other 

Kautilya^**® refers to men possessed of the knowledge of the 
medical treatment of trees and plants (Iqsitantra-gnlmavfk- 
^yurvod]iiab) He even, refers to men tratued in such sciences ’ 
There is a chapter on Vfks3yurveda tn the Agni Puxfljja.^**" 
KTImandoka in his Nlttslra^*** also refers to Vrk^Jyarvoda. Thero 
is also one chapter on Vrks3yurveda in the Efbatsaiphita.'*** 
BhattspJla m his commentary on this chapter refers to three other 
authonties on Vrlq3yurvoila — KSsyapa, PariUara and BJrafWata, 

Professor contends that these references indicate the 

cxutcnce of a rich literature on the subject, proving thereby the 
later origin of the ArthasJstra. The conclusion may be tempting 
but the evidences before us do not enable us to speak with certainty 
whotbor treatises actually existed because a greet part of tbo technical 
knowledge might have been m a floating state simply handed down 
from the experts to their pupils 

There are passages In Oharoka and dusrUta Saiphltas and in 
Bb^apraklsa which prove tho Importance of tho study of plants in all 
tholr aspects to tho wouU bo physician. Honco the student of modiome 


Tb« trazulstor mslcei no meotlon In it 
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wns on joined to learn of tlio plants from those who were likely to 
know thorn — those who lived in tho forests or weie in some way concerned 
with them Thus we aro told : 


“ Ousadhiriianiarupltvyam janantehyajapS bane 
AbipHschaha gopascha yo chUnye hanahr[sinah — Charaka. 


“ Gopnlastirpasabyadha yo chfinyo banacharinal.i 
Mulaharascha yo to\ yo Ycsajabyoktirisy ti — Susruta. 

“ Avira goplila pulindataiiasah 
Panthastathanyopi cha banyapITragah 
Pariksya tovyo bibidhausdhavidhS 
Basadi laksyain tatali prayojayct — Bhlivaprakasa 
Tho seeker after knowledge is to learn from tho shepherd, cowherd, 
goat-herd, fowler, tho dovoteo and hermit m the foiest, thoso living 
in or having any connection with jungles. Ho should learn of the 
plant from them, examino it and after duo enquiry accept tho identification 
(of the plant) as valid. The fact that these men were likely to talk 
in Prakrt or in different dialects need not frighten him : that would not 
deter him in lus progess ; as wo find — 

“ Prayo jan^h santi banecharasto 
Gopadayah prakrtanSmah sarngnlih 
PrayoganarthU bachana prabrittir 
Yasmat tatah prakritamityadosah ” 

— Dhanwantari Nighantu. 


Again — 

“ Ekantu nsma prathitara babunam 
ekasya nJmSni tatha bahiini 

Hrabyasya jatyakritibarnablrya- 

rasapravabzdirgunairbhabanti 


Bahtinyatah piSkrtasamskrtSm 

namani bijnaya bahiimscha prstwa 

HrstwS cha sainsprshya cha jatilinge 
badySdvisaga vesajamadare^ ” 

— Dhanwantari Nighantu. 



ThM B nmy eioite lAOghter m modem people— conBidermg that tlio 
knowledge one may expect to leam therefrom must be of a very crude 
nature mdeek But a little reflection would point otherwise. 
Dr George "Watt haa remarked in hia mvaluable book * The Dictionary 
of the Economic products of India There are, for example, numerous 
forms of Dhaturft known to the native expert that would he utterly 
unrecognisable m the herbariums like the form of Aoomtum NapuUas, 
some of these are poisonous and others comparatively innocuous. The 
shepherd will dig up and eat one form of Aconite but eschew another, 
recognising it as a violent poison. But to the Botanist they are 
undistinguishafale. This same knowledge is prevalent regarding the 
form of DhaturX That wo should longer remam entirely ignorant of 
these facts Is doubly to be regretted since we are alike unable to obeok 
criminal abuse and to take full advantage of the meritorious forms.** 
It Is no wonder therefore, to And that tho student is enjomod to go 
to the Himalayas^ and the Ylndhyss in search of plants Thus we 
raxd in Obaraka and Sarangadhara 

* Oosodhlnlip parlbbflmirhlmabAna ^ilasattama];! Oharaka. 

“ Agnayl bllidhyasailfldya ranmyo Himaginrmatati 

Atastadauyidhanisyurai^Qrupaiii hetuvib* — Barangadhara. 

"We have also-— 

** JlTokar^avakau ^fleyau Himfirli^yikhiir f> dhTi«. 'hAii ” 

— Bhavaprakasa, 

*' Mahamedividat kan<Jo morangadau prapyati ’’ 

— Bhabaprakasa. 

‘ Amlabeta^ob cbotdoso praslddhab ” — Eijanlghai^tTi. 

Passages like these describe at once the place of the study of Botany 
in the scheme of Hindu medical education os well as indicato tho Vast 
laboratory of tho Indian continent which the student knd to uso for 
observation oxpenmemt and collection of specimen. 

i>»i Ooapar*: ** He vbo lMnk« ol tbt mmalajai thoogh 1 m ihoiiU sot m blm, is 
gmUr Uon ho irbo parlsna# ^ worship is Shaodhaporlpa. 



CHAPTER IX 

EeMALE education in ancient INDIA. 

Scholars hold widely divergent views about female education in 
Ancient India In the ngveda^®^"^ Indra himself has said: “The mind 
of woman biooks no discipline, her intellect hath little weight. 
But there are passages in the Sarahita portion of the Vedas which refer to 
female education Thus we read 

“ Adhenaho dhunayarataminswih sabardudhah sasayS apradugdhah 

Nabya nabya yubatayo bhabantirmmahaddeban3msuratwamekam ”^33 8 
“ An unmarried young learned daughter should be married to a 
learned bridegroom Never thmk of giving in marriage a daughter of 
very young age. ** 

“ TJpaySmgrhitosyadityevyastwa 
Yisnuragayaisate somastam raksyaswa m3 twSdavan. 

“ A young daughter who has observed brahmacharya (i. e , finished 
her studies) should be mariied to a bridegroom who like her is learned ” 

“ Brahmacharyeua tapas3 raja i3strara biraksati 
Acharyo brahmacharyena brahmaduirm michchate 
Brahmachaiyena kanyayubSnara bmdyate patim 

“ A king by observing brahmacharya (the vow of study) can protect 
his kingdom easily. An 3ch3rya can impait education to his students if 
he has himself observed his brahmachaiya (vow of studies). A young 
daughter after the observance of brahmacharya (vow of studies) should 
be married to a young man ” 

We shall now adduce evidences which go to show that women m 
those eaily days enjoyed the right to utter the sacied mantras. Thus 
m the Aswalsyana Srautasiitra (I 11) we aie told ; 

“ Imam mantrara patni pathet Vedam patnai pradsya b3chayet 

1837 yin 3^1,17 Egvedam 5 55 16 

1839 T^jarveda VUI, I. Atharvaveda 2II. 3. 17, 18, 
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“ Thfl "Wife (of the lacriflcer) Bhould redto In a sacnfloe thli 
mantra. Placing the Veda in the hand of the wife, hare thii mantra 
recited by her Again — 

* PatnyS apt mantrapa^obhabaty^etysdi ” 

In Asualftyana we find — 

‘ Agnaye twaheti aayaip jnhuy3t 
SurySya ewSheti prataatusplm dwitlye ubhayatra 

Gorila Gthyofhtra is quite explicit on the right of women to perform 
the Agnihotra with Vedio mantras — 

' TTTTTnftTp grhyegnau patnljuhutst prUtarhoman 
Gfbapatnlgjhya eaognirbhabaUti. 

Again — 

' Dbmbamasl dhmbshaip patiknle bhflyaaamamTuy3i3bltipaticaina 

**The wife shoold utter the mantra *Dhrah3ha* and then pray to 
God for abihty to lire in her husband s house In safety and iteodfostnets 
and then utter her own name as well os that of her husband. '* 

In PSraskara GfhyasUtra we are told 

* Striyopi mantnma tanOrnhya * 

* After reciting the mantra the wifo^should sect herself on the seat. " 

IVe are further told in the SsipkhSyana 8lltra~ 

“ Ghrtabantam kutflylnaip rlyospoyaip lahainijaip 
Vedo dadhntu bajlnam lU rcdopatnlip bttchayati** 

“The women-folk should mutter mantras beginning with Glqtnbantam 
etc. » 


QaTll OlbrasOtn I. a, 
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Again — 

panncjanagnjhnti pintjuntistyniitlbasubliyo rmlrovya Uditovya 

“Facing ihe 'Wostorn direction n'lulo standing nlth a potful of filter 
in her hand for bacuficiil pmpubo, the wife sliould utter tho mantra 
“ babU%)o rudroNV V etc 

Again— 

“ Snvitn' piasdtT daibvn lipa uudantu tanuli diighayus twlTj^arbachas 

jt, ouii 

“At the tune of the bo,\’» cluUlakaiana» the mother should utter 
the mantra mentioned abu\o 

Jaiunin m his Pilr\a ilinnipsd* ^ says ; 

“ Tns);! aniiaduktnnn'iirbr.ahmacharyamatulyatwat. “ 

“ Women like men can bless with Vedic mantras and observe 
brahmacharja (the \<j\v of study) “ In FAt^nyani Srautasflbia^^*'^ no are 
told that c\ea tho maulborvants should utter “ idam madhu etc. 

Agam — 

“ Grlmpatctdasyonabauudaharanan pQrayitwn pradnksmara marjjliyam 
PnrisurhaimaliH iilani madhwidnnimadJiwiti badantyah panchabaraddhyiih 
paucliasatain paiarddhynli panchbiinsatih sampratah”. 

Now it may be argued that the utterance of tho mantras need not 
necessarily mean tho regular study of the sacred texts. But in the 
commentary on Govila GnhyasQtra I. 3. avo are told — 

• “ Pstnimadhyapayct kasraat patnijuhuyUditi bachanSt, nahi 

khalwanadhitya saknoti patui hotumiti 

“The female-folk should ho taught, for without such studies they 
cannot perform Agmhotra 

iota Apastamva ^raatasQtra XII. 5 12, Paraskara Grhjasatra IX. 2. 1. 

VI. 1. 24. XVni. 4. 3, 

29 
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Again In Gcvila GrhyaaHtra^*** we find ” YaoliohSmnSyo bidagdhyftt** 

* Tile woman riionld read mo (V oda) * 

In IntySyana ■Utra'^*** wo are told. Patnl oha " '* The wife alw 

(ahonld the S3ina Veda) 

That women nsod to read Mlmaijna phlloiophy and even to teach 
othen 1 * endent from Patafljah a AlahRbhB^ya where after the sQtra 
“ Annpaaarjenftt * we read — 

KS^fUnena proktz mlmaipiakaaahqftanL 
KfisakfUnlrp mrmfiT ji pifnftdhT t/>*A.Ti KasakftanZ brihmaijl " 

** Tho Brahmin female who had atndiod the mlmSijiaS-sSstra written 
by tho sage Kllalqtana la called KSsakrtanJ ** 

Again it ia written In the Vzrtika after Kfdonta (ignscha) — 

** 8tny3map3dSna npaaaipkhyanam 
TTpetySdhlyoteaySh s3 njadhySyi " 

The woman going near whom one readj ia called UpOdhySyL 

There were abo women or girl-stud enla, Ka^hi and BahTphi being 
known by the dillorent sflkhSa,***® 

lIoreoTer the adhikaraijas (aphonanu) of Joimlnl in hia PUrra 
IDnilTpaS'**® which tnma on the teit DarsopUrpamlUyilbhyim 
fworgaklmo yajeto ’ when rood m tho light of tho oommonta of Sahara 
Swihnl lead to the broad condoaion that in respect of ngbta to perform 
one of tho Vedio commanda, women oro on o level with men. Tho way 
in which this oommontary on the odhikorana is described by Sahara 
Bwtol (In hi* Joimini'a MlmSipsa-daraan) and by MSdhahacbJrya (In 
hia Jgimlnl a Ny3ya mill ruDra) thowa that the text of tho Vedas 
swargalomo yajota * ia a typical command so that all rights which 
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men have under the Vcdic la’w are in Jaimini’s view equally shared 
by women. Sabaia Swami in his commentary, has headed the third 
adhikarana of Chapter I of Jaimini’s Mimansa Parsan as “ the 
adhikarana that deals with the equal rights of men and women in the 
peiformance of sacrifices etc ” The word ‘ etcetra ’ lends corroboration 
to the view that the right of men and women were equal in respect of 
all commands contained in tlia Vedas. Partha Sarathi Misra in his 
Sastradipika takes the same view. AIadhabach3i‘ya in his Nyaya-mala- 
vistara^^®^ says. — “ Asyaibadhikaranasyanusarena astabaisam brahmapa- 
mupani yata tamadhylpaylta ityachapi stiiyapyadhikarah ” Thus 
accoiding to Madhavachaiya, a gud of the twice-born classes has as much 
right to be initiated at the age of eight years as boys of the same age 
and is entitled equally with them to study the Vedas. 

The test of Yama quoted below shows that in very early times 
maidens used to tie the sacied cord (sign of initiation) to study the 
Vedas and to lecite the Savitii, the most sacied of prayers : 

“ Purakalpe kumaiin^ mounjibandhanamisyte 
Adhyapanam cha vedanani savitri badanam tatha.”^®^^ 

There was a similar initiation for girls in the Vedic age The 
reference to the sacred vestuie or triple threiul of Saraswati bears clear 
evidence to this effect The gu-dle tied round the boys’ waist at the 
initiation has its counterpart in the girdle tied round the wife’s waist at 
sacrifices which represents her upanayanam according to the 
Biahmanas.^^®® It may be noted in this connection that among the 
Parsis who are descended from the same Aryan stock as the Hindus the 
custom 'of tying thread both by men and women prevails. 

Harit, one of the earhest of sages, describes that all the four stages 
of life including that of studentship were open to women and that 
both the sexes had a right to utter the mantras (Vedic texts) 

13*1 Bombay edition, p 335 Tama quoted by Para^ara MSdbavya. 

13 6 3 grab , III 3, 2, 37 

18 54 “ Dwibidba stryo brahmabadinyab sadyobadbwa^cha Tantra brahmabldmlnS- 
munayana mouSjibandhanarp vedadhyayanaqi srragrbe viksSoharya iti ” 
Harltabaohanam. 



Si3 

Katylyana layg “If it (tho rite of serving the sacred 

Hro) cannot be performed by one they (L e, the wives) sbonldi either 
according to seniority or ability severally or jomtly perform the rite, 
acoording to their own light and knotoledgo of t?ia $cfipiur6$ ” Dak^a 
Saiphlts'*®* Says The household of men has the wife for its root, 
if she/oZ^owj the Vedas " 

In Hemfldri we read — 

Kumanip siki^yet vidyttm dharmanlUn nibiiayet 
Dwayoh kaly3nad2 proktJ yft ndyamadhigaohchati 
Tato harlya bvdu^l kanytt dey^h manly vilj. 

aaTifltanflb panths {^vih poxiglyate 
A^flatapatimaryySdltmjflBtapatuebazulTp 
Kodwlhayet pit2 bHamajAatadharma^sanfim.” 

“ The grrl should be taught Tldya and DhormanltL The girl who 
is endowed with learning brings good to the family of her father and 
of her husband. The parents should give a fit daughter in marriago 
to an cducatod bridegroom — this is the opinion of the sages. So long 
as the girl is ignorant of patimoryySda pat2sebana and dharma lOmps, 
so long her father should not give her In marriage.’' 

Again in the MahlmirSnatantra— 

' KanyUpyeha p3lanly3 sikyinlyStiyatnatah,” 

' The daughter also should bo properly educated and token core of ” 

As a matter of fact we find that somo of tho hymns of the ^fiToda 
were originally given through women through thoir months tho socred 
mantras wero spoken which in later tune* thoir daughters were not 
allowed to study or repeat. Tiswavarl, a lady of groat looming, composed 
tho ^k in tho 0th nuuujala fourth a^thaka 28tli sQkta of tho i^voda. 
Lopomadrl was tho author of tho fk in the first Tnfuj/jirla second a^Uka 
fourth adhjHya ono hundred and sovonty ninoth sUkta of tho IJgvoda, 
Apatt was tho author of the fk in the eighth Tnniyjftlii, sixth a^toka, 
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sixth adhySya, ninety-first sukta of the Bgveda. ^Sswati was the 

author of the rk in the seventh mandala, seventh adhy^ya, twenty-fourth 

siikta of the Rgveda. G-hosa, Atrieyi and Paulami were also authors 

of mantras and rose to the rank of rsis. Godha, Bra]2ya, Juhu and 

Bevasuni also rose to the rank of rsis 
/ 

Two very interesting incidents described in the Brhadiranyaka 
Upamsad may be referred to in this connection. The great king Janaka 
of Videha once performed a sacrifice, at which the most learned Brahmins, 
mcludmg those from Kuru and Panchala countries, "were present. 
Janaka wished to know which of those brahmanas was the best read. 
So he enclosed a thousand cows and ten p3das of gold were fastened 
to each pair of horns And then Janaka spoke to the assembled 
brahmanas . “ Let the wisest among you drive away these cows ” 
Tajnabalkya, the great philosopher, asked bis pupil to drive them away. 
Then the other brahmanas became very angry and one after another, 
they phed Yajfiabalkya with ^[uestions TajnahSlkya silenced them all. 
One of his interlocutors was the venerable lady Gargi, the daughter 
of Vachakru. She stood up in the midst of the assembly and held a 
philosophic discussion with the great Tajnabalkya, tiU the latter 
remarked . “ O GSrgi, do not ask too much, lest thy head should fall 
off. Thou askest too much about a deity about which we are not to 
ask too much.” GSrgi stopped for the moment but some time after 
she rose agam and began with the proud remark . “ Venerable brahmnpas, 

now I shall ask two questions. If he will answer them, none of you, 

I thmk will then be able to defeat him m any argument concerning 
Brahman.” The two questions were on Brahman, desciibed as 
Limitless in Time and Space but in whom exist Time and Space. 
Ysjilabslkya answered these questions 

The second incident is also connected with YSijfiabalkya. ” Maitreyi ” 
said he, “verily I am gouig away fiom this my house mto the forest. 
Let me make a settlement between thee and that Katy2yani, my other 
wife.” Maitreyi said : “ My lord, if this whole earth full of wealth, 
belonged to me, tell me should I be immotal by it.” “ No ” replied 
Yftjfiabalkya, And Maitreyi said : ” What should I do with that 
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KsiySyana Satphita*^** saya “ If it (the nte of aemiig the aacred 
Kre) cannot be performed br one, they (u e. the wiTea) ahonld, either 
according to seniority or ability aoverally or jointly, perform the nte, 
according to their own light and kuotoledge cf the aer yj/ortfi ” Dak§a 
Sojphitl^*®* saya The household of men baa the wife for its root, 
if ^Qfollowt the Veda* * 

In HemSdn we read — 

' Knmanip sik^ayet Tidyfim dharmanltan nlbisayet 
Dwayoh kalyJnadZ proktl yft vldyUmadhigachchati 
Tato bar3yft bidoal kanyS dey^h manl^ivih 
santttanab ponthS rf irih panglyate 
Ajiiatapatijnaryy3d3mjflatapatiBeban3Tp 
Nodw2hoyet pit3 bSlamajhatadharmasasanam.” 

The girl should be tnnght YidyS and Dharmanlth The girl who 
is endowed with l^ramg brings good to the family of her father and 
of her huiband. The parents should give a fit daughter in marriogo 
to on educated bridegroom—tbis is the opinion of the Bogea. So long 
as the girl is ignoreint of patun&ryy3d3 patSsebana and dharma-slsona, 
to long her father ahonld not giro her in marriage.'* 

Again m the Mah^LnirrJLnatantra— 

« Konyapyebft pllanlyj sUc^anlyatiyatnatah.” 

'* The daughter also should bo properly educated and taken care of.” 

As a matter of foci wo dnd that some of the hymns of the Itgreda 
wero originally given through women through their mouths the sacred 
mantras wero spokon which in later tunes their daughters were not 
allowed to study or repeat. YiswaTlra, a lady of groat leaguing, composed 
the fk in tbo 5th mop^ala fourth a^thoka 26th sQkta of the It^odai. 
LopomudrS was thu author of the fk In the first tnmjtjala second astaka 
fourth adhyaya one hundred and seventy nmoth sOkta of tho ^gvoda, 
Apal3 was the author of the pk In the eighth sixth oftaka. 
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sixth adhylJya, ninety-first stikta of the Egveda Ssswati was the 
author of the rk in the seventh mandala, seventh adhySya, twenty-fourth 
sukta of the Rgveda. Ghosa, Atrieyi and Paulami were also authors 
of mantras and rose to the rank of rsis Godha, BiajSya, Juhu and 
Devasuni also rose to the rank of rsis. 

Two very interesting incidents described in the BrhadSranyaka 
TJpanisad may be referred to in this connection The great king Janaka 
of Videha once performed a sacrifice, at which the most learned Brahmins, 
mcludmg those from Kuru and Panchala countries, "were present. 
Janaka wished to know which of those brahmanas was the best read. 
So he enclosed a thousand cows and ten pidas of gold were fastened 
to each pair of horns And then Janaka spoke to the assembled 
brahmanas : “ Let the wisest among you drive away these cows.” 
Tajnabalkya, the great philosopher, asked bis pupil to drive them away. 
Then the other brahmanas became very angry and one after another, 
they phed Tajfiabalkya with questions TajnabSlkya silenced them all. 
One of his interlocutors was the venerable lady Gargi, the daughter 
of Vachakru She stood up in the midst of the assembly and held a 
philosophic discussion with the great Tajnabalkya, till the latter 
remaiked : “ 0 Gargi, do not ask too much, lest thy head should fall 
off. Thou askest too much about a deity about which we are not to 
ask too much.” Gargi stopped for the moment but some time after 
she rose agam and began with the proud remark : “ Venerable brabrnn^ias, 

now I shall ask two questions. If he will answer them, none of you, 

I think will then be able to defeat him m any argument concernmg 
Brahman.” The two questions were on Brahman, described as 
Limitless in Time and Space but in whom exist Time and Space. 
Ysjilabalkya answered these questions. 

The second incident is also connected with TajfiabSlkya. ” Maitreyi ” 
said be, “ verily I am gomg away from this my house mto the forest. 
Let me make a settlement between thee and that KstySyani, my other 
wife.” Maitreyi said : “ My lord, if this whole earth full of wealth, 
belonged to me, tell me should I be immotal by it.” “ No ” replied 
Tajiiabslkya, And Maitreyi said ; ” "What should I do with that 
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by -wbicli I do not booome immortal? What my Lord knoweth of 
immortality toll that to me. Yajfiaballcya repbed ' Thou irho art 
truly dear to me thou speakest deer words. Come, nt down, I will 
eiplam it to thee, and mark well what I say ' Then followed one 
of the most abstruse philosophical disousaions about the TTniTorsal Self 
and its relation to the Individual.***^ These two incidents eloquently 
testify to the high position, learning and mental equipment of women 
in ancient India, to which It will be difficult to dud a parallel in the 
history of the world 

From the Kausitakl Brahmana**** we learn that an Aryan female 
FathySrasti went to the north studied there and ohtamed the title 
of vSk i. Q. Saraswatl Two directions given m the Aitoreya 

TJpanlsad***® imply that elderly married ladies were jiermitted to hear 
YodSntio discourses. The TJpanisade mention several other women os 
teachers but it is not clear whether they were mamed. In this oonnoctloE 
we may note that women were taught somo of the due arts like 
dancing and singing which were regarded as accomplishments undt 
for men.**** 

Eridonccs of ladies taking part In advanced Yedlc studies ore found 
in stago directions in the Taittlriya Aranyaka**®* and Aitaroyn 
Upannad**®* where ladles ate directed to leave the hall of learning 
when some prmdplci of gyncoology came to be explained, whioh ore 
indcLcato for the female ear The mtroduction of LmH in the Kenopam§ad 
is illustratlTo of the groat regard the poet and sage had for the educative 
power of woman oven os regards tbo highest metaphysical truths 
and their teaching A kumdrl Qoudbarvagihm is quoted as vlse^tlvijU 
(of eiooUcnt intolloot) m the Kausltokl**®* and Aitaroya Brjhmaijaa 
(V 20) Some of tho women saints ore mentioned, o. g , G3rgl, Yachaknavl, 
Ya^va, Pralidhoyi Sulava and ilaitreyi *^*** 
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In tile ESmaya^a we are told that KausalyS at the proposal of the 
installation of E2ma as TubarSja offered oblations to the Fire with 
mantras . — 

“ Ss kshanmabasanS: drst3 nityam brataparSyanS. 

Agnim Tuhotisma tada mantrabatkrt mangala.”^^®® 

Similarly when Bali was going to fight with Sngi'iYa the former’s 
wife T3ra performed swastyayana with the mutteiing of mantras. 
Agam we find Tara, the wadow of Bali while asking Elma who had 
killed her husband to kill her also address ESma thus “ See, husband 
and wife are both not separate bemgs, this is proved by woman’s right 
to sacrifice and the evidence of the Vedas.”^®®’ Indeed that ^ita 
was well-versed in purabrtta and in dharmaniti is evident from her 
talk with Eama when she is dissuading the latter from undertaking 
the task of nddmg Bandakaranya forest of the Eaksasas ^ ® ® 

In the Mahabharata^®®® we read of ^iba, a brahmana lady who 
was well-versed in the Vedas — 

“ Atra sarma ^iva nama brahmani Vedaparaga.” 

In the ^antiparba^®'^® we are told that when on one occasion. 
King Janaka was intent on embracmg sannyasa, his wife dissuaded 
him from this resolve after proving to him the superiority of the 
garhasthya asrama from the Vedas and the sastras. In the Santiparba^®'^’- 
we aie also told of one prmcess sulava by name, who asked by the 
king (Janaka) about her identity leplied * 

“ Saham tasmin kule jata vartayarsati madbiddhyo 
Binita moksadharmesu charamyekamumbratam ” 


1366 Ayodh} akanda, 20th adbjaya, 55 isbt KijkindhySkanda, 24 sarga 
13 6 8 Aranyakanda, 9 th sarga i3 6» Banaparva 

1370 igtjj adhyaya In the Rgveda we have a housewife reminding her husband that 
the ancient sages did attend to the begetting of progeny and did not consider 
their spiritual progress hampered thereby (Bgveda VIII. 31, 9 , I 179, 2 , 
V. 61, 8 , V 78, 4 , Vn 76, 3 , Taitt Brali , lU 3. 3, 

331et lidhySya, 
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She then delivered to Jaimka a learned discourse on Yoga, Semadhl and 
“Molcp, Bi the Udyogaparba we are told that a woman Badnla by name 
taught Eojadharma to her son herself. 

A hrahmana lady LUavatl was the author of the celebrated Algebra 
which found lU way to Europe 

Prom the Lalita-vutara we loom that even at the time of Buddha 
girls had a right to study the ^tras and were taught to read and 
write. Thus Gautama says " I shall need the maiden who la 
accomplished In writing and m composing poetry, who is endowed with 
good q^ualities and well-versed in the rules of the s3stras,*‘ ^ • 

Another passage may be cited from the same work to show that 
the education of girls of the highest class not only enabled them to 
dlsohorge their domesbo duties and to take interest in the concerns 
of life hut also dowered them with an attitude of openness to the 
reception of now ideas The wife of tiao Buddha was hold enough to 
put the question So long as my behaviour my qualities, my prudence 
remain undisturbed why need I a voQ to cover my face with ?' 

It must be concluded therefore that the girl of this period was no domestic 
drudge and had bar indinduaUty and free opinions withm limits. 

In course of time the right of initiatloD and the nght to study the 
Vedas or sacred literature generally were domed to women. It is impossible 
to fix decadodly the time when such a retrograde movement commenced. 
But from the following aphorism of Jolminl it is apparent that a school had 
in Jalminl s time already sprung up of which the sago Aitiijyana was 
the exponent which maintained the view that women wore not euUtlod 
to perform Vodio eocriflcca — 

* pnny nk f.flmnitiR;T y ftTi*b ' 

^ As the particular gender Is specified it refers to males so says 
(the sago) Aitis3yana, A study of Jahninl s aphorisms on the Vedio 
text sworgalcuno ya]oU’ roferrod to above will not fall to imprcM oven 
the superficial reader with the forcible ond vigorous reasoning with 
which Jaimlnl refutes the aigumonts of tho opposite school and claims 
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for woniGii ecj^uality 'with, high in respect of personal and proprietory 
lights. It also appears from the following aphorism of Jaimini that 
the sage Badarayana supports the view taken by JaimmI : — 

Jatini tn badarayanobisesat tasmat strayapi pratiyate 
jatyaithyasyabisistyatwat ” 

Badniayana says that any one (whether man or woman) belonging 
to the three regenerate classes is entitled to perform sacrifices as there 
is no class distinction in the word (swargakamo) , therefore, woman 
also IS included because the three regenerate classes consist of men and 
women alike ” 

It may perhaps be objected that Jaimini was merely fighting for 
a theory and that when claiming for women equahty with men in the 
performance of Yedic sacrifices and m the study of the Vedas, he was 
breaking away from the conventional feeling of his time. But the 
objection loses all force when we turn to the evidences, to which reference 
has already been made, of the light of women to Vedic study furnished 
by the Vedas and the Siitras both of which preceded the Smrtis in 
point of time 

When we come to the Smrtis we find that the women were thought 
incompetent to perform saciifices^®'^^ and to read the Vedas as they 
could not be initiated. Manu,^®"*® for instance, says that initiation 
of women consisted in their marriage “ The nuptial ceremony is stated 
to be the Vedic saciament for women and to be equal to the initiation, 
serving the husband (equivalent to) lesidence in the house of the 
teacher and the household duties the same as the worship of the 
sacred fires.” 

Medhatithi and Narayana, two of the commentators of Manu, add 
the gloss that by Vedic sacrament is meant the sacrament havmg for 
its object the study of Vedic texts KuUuka in his commentary hints 
that by prescribing marriage in the place of upanayana, it is imphed 
that women must not be initiated Vi]nmeswara in his comment on 


3S7 4 Manu IV. 205, 206, 
80 
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sloVa 15 of Ta]fl*baBcy&fiinftiJ m the chapter on AobBra Bays that 
initiation for women means mamsge. If they oould not be initiated 
it follows that they oould not study the Vedas In another verso 
hlanu makes the position clear In Chapter IX. verso 18 the sage says 
For women no aacmmental rite is performed with sacred texts , thus 
the law IS settled women who are destitute of strength and destitute of the 
knowledge of Vedio texts are impure as falsehood itself that la a fixed 
rule ’ In JagamOtha s opinion thia text indlcatea the exclusion of 
women from the study of Vedic texts There is also a text of Tama 
which ordains that women ore forbiddln to utter Vodio mantraa. In his 
comment on aloka 80 Oh XHI of NUradasiprti Asahaya remarks — 

Tathahi ^trldhyayonadhikfiritwat sastram2trop3jiTi dharm3dhannft- 
jfian3bhSblt swiltsntrya hartamSnatwena pura^p3ratantryS hhUbfit 
tenopadcsosoipgachcho. 

‘ The reason for dependence is that women have no right to study 
the sSstros and consequently lack the knowledge to dedde between right 
and wrong between Dbonna and Adhanoa since such knowledge U 
dependent on the aJstras. We read in the iSrimat Bhilgabad PurSQA 
that women in common with the sfidras were declared incompetent to 
hoar the Vedas Thu retrograde spirit Is also correctly indicated by 
Uegasthones who came to India in the dth century B 0 Ho says 
“ The biahtnonos do not communicate a knowledge of philosophy to thoir 
wives ” But bo admits that bome women did pursue philosophy 

It u probably the early foreign invoslons of India that may account 
for this exclusion of women from Vedio studioa. In almost ovary 
nation of tho world In the primitive stages of its dorelopmant, the 
early ideas about tho Inferiority of tho femalo sox proroiled , woman 
was not regarded as a parton* sbo was not rccogxused os a citizen. ^ In 
fact, sho was not a umt but a scro in tho sum of human civilisation 
and it Is very probable that tho conquering mlochchos entertained 
those notions. When tho people of Hlndusthan who hod already attained 
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to a high degico of civilisation camo in contact witli tbeir first foreign 
rulcis far less civilised than they, they might have adopted those rules 
concerning the position of women which belonged peculiarly to an 
imperfect civilisation. 

Prom this time the education of girls camo to ho outirely domestic 
and vocational, in tlio sense that tliey ivoro being prepared for that 
Avhich was conbiilered a woman’s principal woik — the duties of the 
housoliohl. Indeed as the men weic devoted more and moie exclusively 
to social duties, to learning or teaching or wore plunged m the delights 
of a dreamland beyond the tomb or the cremation ghat, they had 
to ho ficcd from worldly worries by their wives. Thus according to 
Satapatlia Biahuiani.^ weaving is the function of womeu Weaving 
is also a domestic occupation for women in the Jlltakas ® Among 
the qualities which, accoiding to Anguttara Nikaya^^®® every woman 
should he endowed with, wo find that she should be skilled in spinning 
and weaving, must bo intelligent enough to do and manage household 
affairs and must preserve the earnings of her husband The Phammapada 
commentaiy^^^ tells us that pounding iico and cooking are some of 
the duties of a household woman Sukiacharya^^sa says ' “The 
woman should ho assistauts in tho functions of the males, viz., 
agriculture, shopkeeping etc. Tho woman should practise music, 
gentle manners etc , accoidmg as the husband is master of these and 
peiform the winning arts etc , with regard to him ”. Vatsyayana 
m his Kamasatra^^®^ enumerates among others the foUowmg duties of 
married wives -> 

“ She should arrange to plant in her garden lows of flower plants 
such as Kubjaka, Amalaka, Mallika, Jati, Kurn^idaka, NabamallikS, 
Tagara, Nandyvarta and other plants. There should also he rows of 
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treei such at Bllalcosuaka Pfitlloka and others and the ground ihonld 
bo Icept attraotiTe in appearance. 

*' She should secure the seeds of Tarloui medicinal herbs and 
vegetables such as Molata and aoir them in time ’ * 

From the curds that remain after their daily consumption she 
should extract its essence (butter) as also oil from oilseeds sugar and 
jsggary from sugarcane, spinning of thread from out of cotton and 
ireaving clotli inth them the seooring of Sitya (a sling for placing 
vessels suspended from ceilings) of ropes (for drawing water) of stnngs 
(for tying cattle) of harks (for making doth out of them) looking after 
pounding and grinding (of poddy nee etc. ) finding some use for 
aohama (scum of boded rice) ti^a (husk or chaff of gram) 

kana (broken rice) kutl (bran) and oflgara (cbaroool) knowledge 
(remembering) of wages of Bervonts and their disbursements the care 
of cultiTootm and welfare of cattle, Jknow^edgs of eojutructing convega)ice$ 
looking after sheep cocks, larakas parrots, CQckoos peoeocks monkeys 
and deer the reckoaing c/ daily iueoma and expenditure and making 
up a total of them at/— all these ore the dubes of a wife 

** Looking after purchosos and aaies and incomes and expenditures — 
these also should be carefully looked after 

Sho should Qonsider the annual income and oxpeadituro 
accordingly '••• 

Sho should cicol other women of her rank and birth in olovomoss 
in her kwwledge ttf arti (sixty four in number) appearance, art of 
cookiug * ^*** 

hlanu^**® says They (women) should bo employed in looking 
after tho expenses of tUo houwebold in maintaining tbo oloanlincss of 
their persons and of tho house and in looking after tho beddings 
Wealing apparel and household furniture In another place hlanu'*®^ 
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refers to mtrshig as contingent on the wife of a man Kantilya^^®'' also 
refers to the cutting of wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (tula), hemp and flax and 
of spmnmg thi’eads by women of all classes and castes. 

The trainmg for all this began in the giiTs own homo under the 
supervision of her mother and when she was married and went to live 
with her husband, it would be contmued owing to the Indian custom 
of the non-separation of the family, by her mother-m-law. The 
injunction that she should be employed in the collection and expenditure 
of her husband’s wealth would mean that she had some Imoivledge of 
accounts, however elementary it may be But as theie was no school 
for girls and no time was fixed for the commencement of their education 
(the right to mitiation being prohibited now) it is likely that the 
intellectual side of female education received no special care and was 
left to cucumstances that might be. But although shut out from the 
study of the Yedas and fiom performing a saciifice, apait from her 
husband, the performance of certain religious duties was specially 
enjoined for her and in addition to receiving instructions m the rites 
and ceremonies in which she was expected to take part a woman would 
become acquainted With something of the vast heap of mythological 
stones and folk-lore which had been handed down and accumulated 
in India from ancient times. Indeed, literacy and education did not 
go hand m hand in the case of Hmdu women. Many of them were 
pel haps illiteiate but all were well-educated inspite of that. This was 
a fact, strange though it may seem to the W estern mmd, and it was 
accomphshed on the strength of the religious ideal of life and by means 
of the home as the centre of all activity 

Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra has however preserved for us a liberal 
scheme of female education. He says . — 

“ A woman should study Kamasutia before she attains her youth, 

A mairied woman should study it with the consent of her husband. 
The Scharyas are, however, of opmion that because a woman is not 
permitted to study sastias according to the Hmdu religious texts and 


13 9 3 Arthai^tra (R ^jamaiastrl’a Eng Trans ), pp 140-41. 



aUo because she U not fit to recelra this kind of learning there is no 
need giTing here the courses of training which a woman has to 
undergo 

But Y^tayHyana considers that women should be taught the 
pnnciples of these sZctraa and their practical application As the 
teaching of these principles to women req^nires the study of these sftitras 
on the port of tho teachers the laying down m the BlSmasQtra of the 
method of traimng the women, it not out of place. And thus tho 
practical knowledge of KamaiUtra gained by women is dependent on this 
iistra though remotely * ^ ^ * 

Such a result is not confined to the KSmasfltra only The fact 
that a large majonty of people secure a knowledge of the prmciples of 
Tanous sJitras irithout themselves studying them is observed in very 
many other instances In all parts of tho world there are only a few 
who bare studied or are fit to study the sOstrsa, But the principles 
of them are intended for all people and understood by various 
moons. 

Tbere are however certain women such as courtesans princesses 
and daughters of noblemen who bavo their intellect sharpened by a 
dirco( tiudy of the sftstras 

these reasons a woman may loom sSstras os woU as tho 
applicaUon of thoir principles or either of thorn from a person in whom 
she may have confidence."'*®’ 

' A woman should Icam In her girlhood alone In privatoi tho 
sixty four kinds of sexual knowlodge which can ho understood by practioo 
only "^•®s 

* Tbo teachers of girls ore — (1) a daughter of her nurse who has 
been brought up with hor and had intercourse with r nan (2) a woman 
fnend who speaks in a frank manner and bos likewise had intercourse 


IMS KtsuUn, Bk. L Cb. m. Us. 24. 
IMS Ibid, 0.6. 
issi Ibid- 0.13. 
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Avitli man (3) her mother’s sister of her own age (4) an elderly woman 
servant who is trusted and is to tho girl like her mother’s sister (5) A nun 
that previously had sexual intei course with man and (6) her own elder 
sister, because of the trust reposed in them by the girl.”^^°® 

“ The author enumerates hereunder the 64 kalas or arts. 

1. Gifcam — smging. 

2, Vadyam — playing on musical instruments. 

3 Nrtyam — dancing. 

4 Alekhyam — ^painting 

5. Visesakachhedyam — cutting of leaves etc., in the form 
of ceitam figures to serve as marks on the forehead. 

6 Tandula Eusumavahvikara — arrangement on coloured 
rice-grains and flowers of different colours, m various 
forms as an ornamental exhibit at the time of the 
woiship (of a deity etc) 

7. Puspastaranam — covering the floor of a hall or room 
with flowers 

8 Dasana-vasanSngar3ga — colourmg the teeth, clothes 
and body. 

9. Manibhumikdkarma — m certam parts of the house 
studding the floor with precious stones etc. 

10. ^ayanarachanam — arrangement of bed according to the 

taste and condition of persons. 

11. TJdakav3dyam — playing on water so as to produce a 

musical sound as if fiom a drum (jalataranga). 

12. TJdakaghata — striking (at others) with handfuls of water 

or by squirting it through some instrument such as a 
syringe. 


15 . 
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18 Chitrlscha yoga — Tonoua kind* of preparations by 

compounding drug* and other medicinal aubttaucea 
or gpclls against others (enemies chiefly) to disable 
or deform therm 

14, Malyagmdhanavikalpfl. — atnngmg flowers into garLmda 
for the purpose of wearing or worshiping (on 

image eto) 

16 dekharttplrjayoga — atrlldng flowers in the form of 

^khara ox ipUJ^a. (two kind* of head-omamenta) 

10 "N Bpathyaproy Bgft — ways of diowdng and decorating oneself 
with flower* or ornaments 

17 Kamapatrabhanga — ^making *ome kinds of ear*omamBnta 

out of iTory oonoh etc. 

18 Gondhaynkh — preparation of perfmnatory article#. 

19 BhQyinayojaiLa. — making of now ornament* or 

unproTing old one* with the Insertion of prociotiB stones 
etc. or the proper way of woftring omnment*. 

20 Indrajalayoga — producmg iliusion* by playing trlokury 

21 Elanchumancha yoga— some propamtlona out of drug* 

to lncrea*e rirllity and tho strongth of the body 

22 Hajtalaghava — •nlmbleues* of band by which one is 

able to do things easily and quickly 

23 VichitrasSkn-yusha bbak^yakrljH — preparation of Tarle- 

tic* of food, Togotahlo* soup* and swcotmeat* and 
other diftbct. 

21 Pannkarasarftgasayayojananl — propamtion of different 
kinds of drink* mcltiding Intoxicant* 

26 SOchlTanakarmam — nOcdlowork* of Tariout kind* 

tewing etc. 
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26. Sutrakrdd — ^playing with sti'ings of threads. Some 

tncks by which threads cut or burnt are made to 
appear as unbroken Or this may be interpreted like 
this — some plays in which dolls aio made to dance 
and play by means of threads attached to them fiom 
behind. 

27. Vinadamaruka vSdyani — playing on Vina and Damaruka 

(a kind of drum) 

2S. Prahelika — proposing and solving of liddles 

29 Pratimala — amusing way of reciting slokas (verses) 
One person lecites a sloka, another person following 
with another sloka that begins with the last letter of 
the previous sloka This is commonly known as 
“ Antadi ” — i e , the end of the one (sloka) is the 
beginning of another sloka 

30. Durvachaka yogah — participating in reciting slokas 

(verses) difdcult both m meaning and pronunciation 
(producing harsh sounds after a laborious pronunciation 
of woids) 

31. Pustakavachanam — ^leading m melodious tones standard 

works such as the Bamayana and the MahabhSrata. 

32 Natakakhyayika-darsanam — ^knowledge of dramas and 

stories. 

33. Kabyasamasyapuranam^^°° — a quaiter or part of a verse 

(sloka) — the last quarter generally — being given, to 
compose the other parts of the verse. 

34. Pattikavetra vanavikalpa — making of different articles 

of furniture (cots, seats etc ,) from canes and reeds. 


ESjatarafigipI (IV 46) refers to samasyS (Stem — The Chromoies of Kashmere, 
Yol. 124, 

31 
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85 Talc^slcannAijLi — cmttuig into required ahapei certain 

matenals — miod, metal etc making: from gold 
stool Tfood, silver or any other substance, mmatoral 
forms of mole organs for using them as substitutes 
in sexual mteroourse (these aro called ApadrabySs) 

86 Taksanam — carpentry 

87 Yaituvidys — Engineering specially that part of the 

science urhich treats of the irays of constructing 
dwelling houses the sites on which they are to be 
huilt, the materials to be used and such other matters 
os sanitation oonneotod with the subject. 

88 Rupyaratnaporlksa — testing valuing etc. of precious 

stonos 

39 Dbatuvada — the combination purification and precipita 

tion of minerab making valuablo metals out of 
inferior lands, as gold from iron. 

40 Ma 9 litlgakar»ja£nam'~]aiowIedge of the process of dying 

crystals and precious stones and of the location and 
workiog of the mines. 

41 Vfk^yurvoda — knowledge of raodicines for plants 

42 Mc^ kukkuta lavokn-yuddhani— training rams, cocks 

and lavakoj (quails or some birds allied to them) to 
fight, 

43 Sukoslnkapralupanam — teaching parrots to speak human 

languages and sending messages through thorn. 

44. TJtsadauo, samrahano, ko^mardanecha ikausolam — 
dexterity in tho process of removing dirt from the 
body in massaging (rubbing the body) and dressing 
tbo hair 

45 Ak^mmu^tikakatbanam — finding out tome bidden 
moanusg of somo groups of lotton ingeniously 
composed to mean various things os m our shorthand* 
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46 Mlecliitabikalpa — varieties of cypher-languages — some 
newly coined expressions unintelligible to all except 
the initiated. 

47. Dcsabhdsaviihanam — ^knowledge of the languages of 

different countries. 

48. Nimittajhanam — knowledge of good and bad omens. 

49. Puspasakatika — making of carts, palanquins, horses, 

elephants etc , out of flowers 

60. Tantramatiika — construction of machines for locomotion, 
pumpmg water etc , and of guns and other weapons 
for wai purposes 

51 Dharanamatiika — science of memory — memory-train- 

ing — , so that one is able to make such feats as 
^atavadhana (attending to 100 things at the same time 
and answermg to several questions put by many 
persons simultaneously 

62. Sapatyam — a feat in which one person recites a known 

sloka (veise) and another who does not know the 
sloka before, has to repeat it along with the former. 

63. Manasi — another feat m which one is to fill up with 

appropriate words or phrases, the blanks left in a 
verse or sentence. 

64. Kavyakrya — composing poems. 

66. Abhidb 2 nakosachhandobi]nanam — knowledge of lexicons 
and metre 

66. Kriyakalpa— kavya,' alankara and poetry (Poetics and 
Rhetoiic) 

57 . Ohhalilakayoga — Some processes of deception or fun 
in which voice and person are disgmsed so as not to 
be recognised. 
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68. Vastragopanaln.— ^vermg the pnrftte part* of the 
body -with cloth or vreonog a long cloth in inch a 
T?ay that it may look fit or a5 if it 'Vfere a thort cloth or 
wearing a tom cloth in such a way that it* damaged 
part* are not seen by others. 

69 Dyutavise^a — Tanetiea of gambling 

60 Akana krJ<;^ — a parhonlar kind of gambling with 
dice 

01 BJlakrldonakJnl— piaya for children with hallfl and 

doUa. 

02 Vainanlcanam ndyanam jflinam — knowledge of such 

arts and aciences by which good manner* and 
obedience are learnt or knowledge of the Kdenoes and 
arts which odncate a person 

68 Vaijayikanam Wdylnam jfljnam— knowledge of inch 
sciences as will bring Tiotory orer opponent*. 

04. yyjylmikanam ndylnam jiiJnam— knowledge of inch 
sciences as are connected with the physioal oxarcise and 
tho deTelopmeot of the body 

Tbcie arc tho iixty four subordinate wnemcej that form part of the 
sexual sdonce ’ 

• A woman gifted with those arts will by these means lire 
oven when her husband is on oxOo or whon sbo is auiForing from some 
great trouble or has bocomo a widow, oven if she is living In a foreign 
countrv * 

Prom tho above it is ondont that Vatsylyana’s scheme of femolo 
education was an ideal ono including (3) litcrury accomplishments 
(kalis Nos 23 20 39 31 32 33 13 40 17 01 32 63, 5.4 00 66 03) 
(2) knowlcJo® of dnmostio arts (katls Nos 10 3u) (3) knowledge of 

»*•* Elewtttf*, Bk. t Ck IIL tl. !«. »* » Ddd., H 23, 
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culinary aits (kalas Nos. 23, 24), (4) kuoTrledge of arts relating to toilet, 
dress, comforts or luxuries (kalas Nos. 6, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 44, 58), 
(5) knowledge of manual aits (kalas Nos. 7, 22, 36, 37), (6) knowledge 
of recreative arts (kalas Nos. 12, 20, 26, 28, 29, 30-33, 43, 43, 45, 49, 
53, 53, 57, 59, 60, 61,), (7) knowledge of scientific aits (^kalas Nos 9, 
13, 17, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 50), (8) knowledge of music (kalas 
Nos. 1, 2, 11, 27), (9) knowledge of drama (kala No. 32), (10) knowledge 
of etiquotto (kala No. 62), (II) knowledge of painting (kala No. 4), and 
(12) physical exercise (kalas Nos. 3, 63, 64). 

It IS also evident from Bk I Ch III sloka 13 of Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra quoted above that princesses and daughters of some noblemen 
received a special shaie of this education in the sixty-four kalas for they 
“ have them intellect sharpened by a direct study of the sastras ” 
Vatsyliyana refeis to another set of sixty-fom* arts taught by lanchala which 
he has fully described in Bk II dealing with samprayogikam or sexual 
intei course. Vatsjayana says. “King’s daughter or the daughter of a 
nobleman well-skilled in these aits will have her husband under her 
sway even when he has one-thousand wives in his harem.” 

In the Jaina Kalpasutra^^®* we find the Arhat Rsabha saying 
that during his leign he taught among other subjects the sixty-four 
accomplishments of ladies (chatussasti-mahilagune). 

"We have aheady seen that singing and dancing were regarded as 
particularly feminine accomphshments and are dubbed as “ unmanly ” 
in the later Vedic texts. In the RamSyana^**®® we accordingly 
find that the hundred daughters of Rajarsi Kusanava, born of the 
womb of Ghrtachi were well-versed in dancing, singing and music. 
Hema was also an expert m singing and dancing The wives 

of Rdvana, king of Lanka (Ceylon) were highly proficient m 
dancing and singing.^ To teach the girls the arts of dancing, singmg, 
music as well as painting theie were dancing halls as well as halls of 
music and pamting. The Mahabhg rata^^o^ lefei-s to a dancmg hall 

1*0 3 Ibid , ^1 22. ~~ 3*04 Text, p 74, S B E,Vol XXH p, 282, 

1*0 8 Taitt Saip , YI 1, 6, 5 Compare Tasmat gayan^iyah piyah— llaitra Saip , III 7. 3. 

Balakapda, 32nd earga Kiskindhyakanda, 51at sarga. 

1^08 Sundarakanda, lOtb sarga Yirataparba, 22nd adbyaya, 
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(nfUyasala) oonatruotod by king Virata irhore his danthters Trere 
taught dancing in day time. Vatsyayona ^ ^ ° also refers to music 
halls. The Jdalankagflimitra**** also refers to halls of music rrhere 
Malayika irai taught the arts of dancing and acting by Qa qnda s a . 
The PnyadoJSit5 and the Hatn&baJl also refer to Ohitrasaltt and 
Gandharrosaja. Paoa (1687 A. B ) gires a vivid descnption of the 
dancing hall of the king of Vl^ayanagara, where the ladies of his harem 
wore taught dancing 

Indeed the princesses and d^nghtors of noblemen on~ account of 
their ability to pay had in some cases a private tutor to ooaoh thom- 
Draupadl is desenbed as lovely learned and chaste**** and her 
converaotions with Yudhisthir Kr^ija and SatyabhamU do credit to 
tho best educated woman Sho seems to have been a master in keeping 
accounts for she says to Satyabh3m3 that she alone used to keep oU 
tho household accounts of King Tndhi 5 |hir **** Sho explicitly says 
that sho has learnt Bfha^pati ulti from a Bmhmm tutor engaged by 
her royol father who taught this to her dong with her brothers.**** 
We arc further told In the Mahnbhlrata**** that Arjuna in the disguise 
of an ouQuoh was employed by kmg Vlrlts to teoob dancing singing 
and music to (his daughter) Uttaio, her maids of honour and maid 
servants, Slnularly lltUavikH***’ and Eajyasrl**** sister of Harsa 
hod Ganodlsa and BlTftksxamUra respectively as their tutors 

If wo may go by tho indications afforded by Indian litoraturo it 
scorns that some girls specially of the ruling class wore not hohlnd 
tbolr {brotbors m education Indian litoraturo does not contain a 
dirpot roferonco to unmarried girls bdng sent to school but thoro aro 
many roferonccs to educated women. From tho VImJnavatthu 

1 * 1 * Kam*jQtr», Bk VIL CIu L #L 15 >*“ IL R. Cak ■ Bag Tran*„ p, 2. 

Sawell — A ForgottfO £mpir« p{k 36EI-69 
IMjl cl4 d&ri&aljl eba pspdiU oba patibntl, 

Uab&bUnla, B&Qafarba, 231*i adbjSjv 
** * Ibid. 3.ad adbjlja 

*** Vlrllftparba, lltb adbjljai alto ''od adbjXjiL 

UilaTikS^mltra B. KaU ■. Ea^ Tnju.) pp. 2, 4, 5 
**»• IlMiaebarila— CoTTsU and Tbaaia*, p. 258. 
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coDiment'iry^*^^ wo learn that LatH of Sitvnttlu was learned, wise and 
iutelligcnt. Among the female authors quoted in Hala’s Anthology 
are Auulaksmi, ^[adha\i, Keva and A’’rttha. That tlicio was systematic 
education of gnis at lionie is clear from tlio ICumarasambhava where 
Kalidasa tells us that Uiua acquired the Vidyas^^^° and from the 
[Mcgliadufa, Avhero the Yaska’s wife is able to compose songs with 
letteis drawn fiom her huJiand’s uamo.^“^ In Kitlidasa’s Avijhana- 
oakuntalaiu wo find the heroine penning a love-letter on a lotus-leaf. 
Such h tter-wiiting by females is also referred to m Vatsyayana’s 
K.lnn''iitia ihom ]\[Jlavikagniinitra wo learn that Ganadasa 

taught dancing, acting and allied arts to Malavika She learnt from 
Ganidasa the dance called Chahta' and the livc-limb dance (or acting 
consisting of five puts)^*-^^ When Queen Dhurim enquired through 
a niaul-sci vant of !Mrila\iKd’s piogress, the tutor Jiimsclf thus speaks 
of hei aptitude “ Let the Queen bo informed that ]liIalaviKa is exceedingly 
clover and intelligent oi in bhoit, whatever movement expiessive of 
sentiment i'> taught by mo to her m the way of acting (or dramatic 
rcpiesentnlion), the giil, as it were, teaches mo the same m return, 
h) hei supeiior pei formanco of it (i. o, by iinpiovmg upon 
The MdlaMkagniimtia albO lefeis to “two giils skilled in aits” 
spcenll^N in music sent as a present from the Vidarbha country to 
Aguimilra ^ The Ilaghuvnnis'am refers to piincess Indumati as 
pobsessed of endless accoraplishmouts^ who aftei her mariiage was 
taught fine arts by her royal liushaud We aie also told in 

Eagluuamsam that king Agnivarna imparted to the ladies of his harem 
the punciplcs of tho ait of gesticulate dancing Tiadition tells 

us that Kalidasa’s wife was herself a groat literary personahty who had 


J410 Parfo 131. Prapodire praktanajanmavidyah 

Madgotankam virachitapadam goyamudgatukSma. 
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Tanquiahed mniiy Ecliolar* in open debate* Tradition also telli na that 
KSlidEsa Tros nnable to defeat in a debate the loomed queen of the 
king of Knnjata. "We are told by B3na that Rajyasrl gradually greir 
up in daily increasing famUuirity mtb friends expert in song dance, 
etc. and mth nil nccompliahmenU ’ Her royal brother 
■wblle engaging DiTftlcaramitra as her tutor says I dosira that 
she should remain at my aido and be comforted iritb yonx righteous 
discourse and your passionless instmotioii which produces salutary 
Inowledgo and your advice which calms the disposition and your 
Buddhist doctrines which drive away worldly passions According 

to Hluan Tsang of gre^t intolligenoe she was distinguished for her 
knowledge of the Sanimatiya school doctrine of Buddhism and sitting 
behind the king was seen to follow with appreciation the learned discourse 
of Yuan Chwang on MohnyJna doctnne Ba^a also desarihe* 

the wives of Silmantoa coming m thousands to the royal palace at the 
time of Hor^ a burth and keeping the birth festival merry by 
donemg In Ilarsas drama Prjyodareiktt, the king nwigns to the 

queen the task of arranging for the instruction of the maid FriTudarsikA 
in dancing singing seuI vocal and instrumantal musio (glta nrtya 
TildytLlna) The Eatuttball***^ represents the heroine fidgorikiS drawing 
the portrait of her lover on tlio picture-board (chltraphaUlkA) with brush 
(Tortiktl) and colours Carried in a basket (somudagaka) In RatnUball^*^® 
SusangaW (a maid-servant of Queen Vasavadatlfl and a friend of the 
heromo SiSgorlkS) Is aUo described as takmg a pencil and drawing 
StTgonka m the pretext of Rati in representation. In tho century 
after Har^ wo flud that Saraswatl tho learned wife of IXodana Jllira 
adjudicated in the philosophical ducossion between her husband and 
Soflkara, In tho SwapnaviUabadntta'*** Vlsahadatth is driven to weave 
tho garland for the now Quoon • mamage, she being well venod 
in this art. Rojaiokhora held very forward and liberol views 


!**• IlarfAdharUa — Cowell axid Tbasuu, p. 13t 
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about female education. He says^^®^ that u^omen too may become 
poetesses like men. Accomplishment is intimately connected with the 
soul but does not depend upon the distinction of the sex Eajasekhara 
quotes thrice^'*®® in his Kabyamimamsa the opinion of his wife 
Abantisundari. It would thus appear that she was the authoress of 
some work on Poetics The Karpuramanjari was also first put on board 
at her desme. According to Eltjasekhara^^®® m his time daughters 
of piinces and prime ministers, courtesans and wires of jesters were 
found well-rersed in sciences and were poetesses too. Esjasekhai’a 
quoted in ^Qktimuktabali praises five such poetesses — (1) ^ilabhatta- 
rika who was quite a match for Bana and whose style echoes the sense 
in Pauchala fashion ; (2) Vikatanitamba whose verses flowed with milk 
and honey , (3) Vijayanka of the Karnata country who was Sarasvati 
mcarnate, and an eminent successor to Kalidasa m the Vidarva school 
of poetry, (4) Piabhudevi of L3ta who was full of the graces of 
rhetoric, and a mistress of all the arts, (6) the dark-complexioned, 
Vijjika who described herself as having given the he direct to Dandin’s 
desciiption of the Goddess of Learning as all white. The 
KathZsarits3gara^^'*° refers to a queen of ^atabshana “ who knew 
grammatical treatises ” We are also told of a teacher of dancmg named 
Labdhabara, haihng fiom Madhyadesa who was appointed by kmg 
Haiivara as “ the instructor in dancing of the ladies of the harem ” 

“ He brought (Queen) Anangaprabhii so much excellence m dancing 
that she was an object of admmation even to her rival wives 
Another prmcess Hamsabali of Yidis2 gave a demonstration of “ her 
skill m dancing which she had lately been taught” before her father 
and her tutor Dardui’a.^^*® We are fuidher told that “king 

TJdayatunga has a daughter named TJdayabati, well taught in all the 

i<3 7 Pnrnsabat yositopi Kablbhabeynh, Samskaro hyStmani stuii8>baiti na sramaip 
paarasam ba bivagamapeksate — Text, p. 53. 

Text, pp 20, 46 and 57, 

14 8 0 i^rnyante drfyate oba rajapatryo rnahamatraduhitaro ganikSh kantnki-vSryfiiobft 
^astraprabatabudhwayah kabayaioha — Text, p 53 

lAto Penzer, I,, p. 69 Ibid., TV. p 156. 

3*^3 Ibid., VI. p. 41 
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ftciences and he haa publicly aimoonced that he will give her to the 
first brthmana or kshatnya who oout^uera her in argument. And by her 
wonderful aT^ni in argument she has aUenced all other disputants *’ except 
Vinltamati to whom she was married.^*** Another princess 
GandharvadattJ, daughter of Slgaradattfl 'attained supreme slall in 
music.” “And the princess has firmly reaolyed that whoever is so 
well-skiUod m mruio that he can play on the lyre and amg perfectly 
in three scales a aong m praiae of Visnu shall be her husband.’*^*** 

Among tho Tantrics there were many learned women. Kalbaija 
in bis Eajataraflginl^^*® refers to women as preceptors in the lUntno 
cult Stein remarks The tradition of Kasbmoriau paij^its knows of 
oases as alluded to by K. m which women have assumed tho position 
of T3ntrio gums. 

Buddhism produced a marvellous effect on many women who were 
moved by tho attrootiro power of the Buddha s Bhamma and renounced 
tho world to lead a pious lifo In the expectation of a happy rebirth or 
in order to anniliUate rebirth altogether Indies of the dlkya family 
woro naturally tho earliest women to embrace the hardy life of nuns. 
Tho women appear to bare enjoyed a greater amount of indopendenco 
and free thinking among the ^ikyas than among the pooplos of the plains 
porhops owing to tho samo scarcity of women that forced them to 
enact a law prohlbltmg multiple momagos- The change of attitude 
towards women is however apparent in tho reluctance of Buddho 
to admit them into his rellgioos order His aunt llahJprappath wished 
to join the order but was refused ilirco times She appealed to Ananda 
who inforcodod for her and at last tho Buddha gave consent at tho 
eloquent persuation of Ananda and rationalism triumphed for the time 
being But the Buddho TTos careful to point out that but for this 
concession to women now dcolarod ollglblo for admission into the order 

***• IblL, VL 7B-7&. 1*44 ibji, Vm. 23-39 
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“ the piu’e religion would have lasted long, the good law would have 
stood fast for a thousand years ; hut now it will last only 
600 years jg wonder, therefore, that the general tendency of 

the Buddhist canon law would he to assign a distinctly inferior position 
to the bhiksunis and to their saniffha 

The hhiksunis had to undergo a period of probation for two years 
during which they would learn the six precepts. After this they would 
receive upasampada ordination This oidination, though earned on in 
the bhiksuni samgha in exactly the same way as that of bhiksus in 
the bhiksu samgha had to be confirmed by the latter They had to go 
trnce a month to take instruction fiom a bhiksu They must not put 
any question without taking the bhiksu’s permission They must 

not take their seat in the presence of a bhiksu without his permission. 
They should receive instruction from the bhiksu by tm-n They 

should leain the precepts common to the bhiksus and the bhiksunis and 
the precepts specially meant for the latter.^ Thus did the Buddhist 
nunneries become centres of education and culture, for, those who were 
admitted as nuns received instruction in the Buddhist doctrmes. But 
we do not know whether the nunneries like the monasteries became 
centres of secular mstruction, receiving pupils even from amongst those 
who were not intending to ]Oin the older In Ceylon there are no such 
nunneries to-day, though there are a few giiTs schools in the nunneiies 
in Burma Some Buddhist nuns are said to have visited women in 
their homes at intervals and at such meetings some oral teachmg or 
discussion of religious precepts might have been taken up 

We hear of the intellectual attamments of the Buddhist nuns and 
some of their literary compositions are still preserved in the famous 
TherigStha. They are fine lyrics and m the opimon of some ciitics. 
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worthy of bem^ ranhed with those of S':Tlidasa and Amarm Bat it has 
been orgned by some that the anthorship of the Teraes m the Theri gSthS 
cannot be ascribed to the women who song theim * Be that as it may 
there is no gainsaying of the foot, in the absence of any histonool truth 
to the contrary that in the Buddha s days women who broke through 
the fetters of worldly life and gamed the joys of asexual rational beings, 
fftng extempore learned and thongbtfnl yerses on many occasions — ■ 
specially when Him the Buddhist Satan tried in yoln his leyel best 
to lead astray these somtly sisters sometimes by joyful or lewd 
temptabous and sometunes by frightful sights As Br Binial3 O^iim 

Law has pomted out, the gllth3s sung by some women and thoyecord 
of the intellectual attainments of oertabi IndiTidual ladies (manbonod 
by him ) proTo that a fairly high standard of literary culture was 
attained In feminine ciroles m the days of Gautama Buddha. Thus, 
fiukkS was a great preacher and one day she taught the Buddhist 
doctrino to the bhik^anls in such a way that ererybody listened to 
her with rapt attention , eyen the treenipirit was to much mored that 
it began to praise her At this the people were excited come to the 
fitter and listened to her attenfciyely The Samyutta Nilcjya also 
refers to her power of oratory It says that she delirer^ a sermon to a 
big audience at Bftiag^ba. A Takkba being pleased with her declared 
in the itroets of BJjagfha that Bnklc was distributing honoy and 
those who wero wise should go and dnnk it. Buddhtt Kuiujalakosa 
ontcrod the Order of tho fliganlhas Icamt their doctrino and left tholr 
company Thereafter she found no ono equal in dobato to her But 
sho was defeated by Sflnputro who odvisod her to go to tho Buddha for 
refuge. Bho went to the Buddha who discerned the maturity of her 
knowledge.**** Tho ilajjhima Nilcllyo***® spoalcs of Dhammadinn3 
who was asked ono day by her husband to oiplam Satkayadillbi (bohof 
in ono s body to bo soul) Saklaya nirodha, Ariya-ailhangikomaggo 
Baipkhgras, NirodbasamJpotti tho manner of rising up from mrodhosamapattl 
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and tliQ several kinds of Tedana. She gave satisfactory explanation to each 
She was once questioned by her husband on the Khandas and the hke 
She answered these questions so correctly that she was praised by the 
Buddha and was ranked as the foremost among the sisters who could 
preach She also mastered the Vmaya well Sanghamitta, daughter 
of Asoka^^®® was well-versed in the three-fold science She knew well 
the magical powers.^^®® She taught Vmaya Pitaka m Anuiadhapura 
in Ceylon and the five collections (of the Sutta Pitaka) and the seven 
treatises (of the Abhidhamma) Piom the Sutta-Nipata^"^®® wo leain 

that Khema was vastly learned, eloquent and full of ready wit When 
king Pasenadi asked her the leason of Buddha not answeimg the 
question whether a being after death is leboin oi not, she asked the 
king whether he bad anybody who could count the sands of the Ganges 
and the drops of water in the sea , the kmg answered in the negative. 
Then she said . “ If any bemg is free from attainment to five khandhas, 
it becomes immeasureable and fathomless like a sea. Hence rebirth 
after death of such a being is beyond conception TJttaia hke 
Sanghamitta was well-versed in the thi’ee-fold science and hke 

her she, Malla, Pabbata Phoggu, Hhammadasi, Pasadapsla and AggimittS 
taught m Anuradhapura the Vmaya Pitaka, five collections of the Sutta 
Pitaka and the seven treatises of the Abhidharma.^^°® Hema hke 
Sanghamitta was well-versed in the three-fold science and hke her 
taught the Vmaya Pitaka, the five collections of the Sutta Pitaka, 
and the seven treatises of the Abhidharma Sivala and 

Maharuha taught in Anuradhapura the Vmaya Pitaka, the five 
collections of the Sutta Pitaka and the seven tieatises of 
the Abhidharma. Anjali Samuddanava taught Vmaya Pitaka m 
Anuradhapura.^*®® Sumana, Mahila, Mabadevi, Paduma and Hemasa 
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aUo taught the Vinaya PItaka In Anurfldhapura.^*® ’ K5U waa T?ell-TOP«ed 
in the Trhole of the sacred scriptures and taught the "Vlnaya Pltaka in 
Anuiadhapurft.^^** Aggimittfl Tfaa well Torsed in the three-fold 
science. ^ * ® ® Sapattil, OhannlS Upflli and Bovati were the highest among 
the Yinaya studying nuns Patftcflrft waa the foremost of the 

nuns who mastered the Yinaya Rtaka.^®^ ^ UppalaTannS, Sobhitfl, IsidfisikS, 
VifiSkha Sahalil, Bamghaditsi, NandS, flad dhammanandi, 8om5, Giriddhi, 
DiW and Dhammft were also well Tersed in the Vinaya,^^^® Nanduttartt 
was Torsed In Vij]3 and Sippa The DivyiSTadSna^*^® refers to 

female students reading Boildhavachana at night OOlanZIgfl D han n J , 
SoijIS Kahjtissl, Ollla sumanft and llahasumana were learned and 
Torsod In the tradition Jentl or JentS developed the seven 

Samhojjhangat 

"We loam from Kautflya's Arthaidstra**’’ that female slave* 
were taught by teacher* arts such as singing playmg on musical 
instrumonta reading dancing, acting writing pointing playing on the 
instnmioDta hko vlon pipe and drum, reading the thought* of other* 
xoanufactoro of scents and garlands shampooing and the art of 
attracting and captivating the mind of others." The TherlgSthS 
commentary^’’* says that PuQnn or Pajwdka, the daughter of 
Anfithapiedeka i domeitio slave obtained SotSpattiphalam after hearing 
tho Slblnada Snttanta Sho defeated a Brahmm m orgnmont and 
waa therefore given freodom by bor master Tho Dhammapoda 
commentary^*’® says that Khujjnttorft, a maid-servant of S3m3batl 
Queen of Bdeiia, king of KosSmbl used to steal four out of tho 
oight KahUpanos dally given to her for buying flowers. One day sho 
hoard the sermon delivorod by tho Buddha m tho house of tho gnrland- 
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maker wliere she went to buy flowers and obtained Sotapattipbalam. 
Since then she discontinued stealing and bought flowers for eight 
kahdpanas The queen questioned her how she had bought , so many 
flowers for eight kahapanas. The gud confessed her guilt and said 
that after hearing the Buddha’s sermon, she had come to realise that 

stealing a thing is a sin. The queen asked her to repeat the sermon 

she had heard. Since then the slave-girl was regarded as a mother 
and teacher by the queen and her 600 female attendants, who asked 
her to go to the Master daily to hear the Bhamma and repeat it to them. 
In course of time she mastered the Tripitaka. 

The cultivation of the lesthetic sense in women contiibuted to the 
foimation of a class of Saubhikas or ^obhanikas which existed as early 
as the days Patanjali. The expression lenasobhika m the Madhura 
insciiptions is probably also of similar reference These mscriptions 
show that women actually appeared on the stage A class of gay 

women is depicted in the Kamasutra^^®^ as fiequenters of gosthis 

and ghatas and Bhasa’-^®'* refers to the gaiety of life among these 
maidens Piom Kautilya’s Arthas3stra^'^®® we learn that actresses were 
taught by teachers “ arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments, 
reading, dancing, actmg, writing, pamting, playing on the instruments 
like the \una, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufactm’e 
of scents and garlands, shampooing and the art of attracting and 
captivating the minds of others.” Kautilya also says that the wives 
Of actors and others of similar profession were also taught “various 
languages and the use of signals (san 3 a) and that they were employed 
by the state in detectmg the wicked and in murdering or deluding 
foreign spies 

In common with the other parts of the world prostitution in India 
dates from the earliest times ; but through the clouds of myth and 
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myitery 'w^hioli oover tha davrn, of Ini^fan Hiitory any dlitmction 
between the leoular ani the sacred proatitntion must be looked upon oa 
little more th^Ti coDjeotnre. Seoolar prostitution is mentioned in the 
5lgTeda**“® while m the Vnjaaeni Saiphita'^** it seems to be recognised 
as a profeuion In the lawbooks***^ the prostitute is regarded with 
disfavour The Jltakaa*^** refer to dancing girls (n3tati) who were 
accomplished in dancing and mnaio (naccagita v3ditaknial3) The 
dancing women employed to keep pnnee SiddhUrtha m hilarity were 
skilful in dancing singing and in playing on mn si cal mstmments 
They seem to have lived a more mtellectnal life than other women 
AmbapfiQ innted the Buddha, Aspaaia received Socrates m her hoosa 
"We are told that Ambap3ll waa ao well versed In dancing singing and 
lute-playing that she chargod fifty kahUpaijaa for one night,'^®® Szlavatl 
was installed ae a coortesan by a merchant of Sfijagaha. She was an 
export In dancing singing and Inte-playing and hco* fee was one hundred 
kahOpanaa for one night 

Kautilya^*** rofert to proshtutea whether or not of a prostitutes 
family noted for thoir beauty youth and aecovtpluhmenU" and 
lays down that the Supenntendent of Prostitutes should employ such 
women at the king s court on a salary of Bs. 1000 panas per annum. 
VstayHyana In dosonbiug the qualities to he possessed by a courtesan 
says that she must possess a knwUdge cf Sexual loieuoe aad 
its alleudanl and a latle for arU (nxty^our in uumher) In 

another passage Vatiy3yana*^"* says that iho (the prostitute) should seek 
help from those that are learniug arts (sisly^our in number) from Atfr* 
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Tliat they also used to hold disoussiona on arts is also referred to by 
VatsySyana.^**® Vatsy3yana is more explicit in Bk. I. Oh. Ill of his 
Kamasutra regarding the education of prostitutes After enumerating the 
6 Ij kal^s which every woman should learn he says — 

“ There is another set of 64 arts different from the foregomg taught 
by Panchala and these will be shown in the next book — Samprayogika — 
each in its proper place Bor, this section treats of the actual courses 
of sexual intercourse and the Pahchala arts are nothing but these acts. 
A courtesan who has good character, beauty and virtue, will get, on 
account of her increased worth due to a knowledge of these 64 kalss, 
the rank of ganiks (a more honourable class among vesy3s) as well as 
an honoui'able place in a gathering of persons. Such a woman will 
always be lewarded by kings and praised by gifted persons and her 
connection will be sought by many people She thus becomes an example 
to be followed by the women of her class.” 

Kautilya is no less explicit about the education of prostitutes. 
Accoidmg to him prost^t^ctes were taught hy teachers ‘‘arts such as 
singvng, playing on musical instrument, reading, dancing, acting, tenting, 
painting, playing on the instruments like lute, pipe, drum, reading 
the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and garlands, shampooing 
and the art of attracting and captivating the minds of othei 
and he says that these teachers are to be “ endowed with mamtenance 
by the state.”^^®® Kautilya also refers to rUpadasIs who weie experts 
in makmg garlands, scents and the like.^®®® Kautilya further says: 
“ They (the teachers of prostitutes) shall tiam up the sons of prostitutes to 
be chief actors (rangopa 3 m) on the stage VStsySyana also lays 

down rules for the education of the daughters of the prostitutes and 
Nat as. Says he — 

“ The necessity for initiating her (courtesan’s) daughter in loVe 
affairs having arisen, the mother should allow her to be U ained in these 
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matters by a female friend or by a clever vromaiwwrTant of hers 
After Bbe (tbe daughter) bai tbuB gamed the kaoaledge (/ sexual acaence 
and been trained m the different poaturei in copulation and flndmg her 
arrived at the lovely youthful ago the should be proclaimed aa a clover 
lovely girl and thua gam volaptuous yontha for her These ore the irays 
current from ancient time* 

The cases of the daughtera of Katas (those men that have as their 
profession dancing and singing) may timiUrly bo nndoritood 8bo 
should be given to the one who would train her tip in the arts <f dancing 
and itngiag 

TTfllhATyi. also refers to the education of courtesans^ Says be 
“ Gonrietant the official (kSyastha) the dork (divira) and the merchants 
being all deceitful by nature, are (in this respect) superior to a poisoned 
arrow that they have been trained under a Uacher^a adoice 

Dac41o in hu DaiakumSraohanta narrates the story of a famona 
dancer who was also a prostitute who suddenly pretended to feel the 
desire of becoming a devotee She accordingly went to an ascetic to carry 
out her purpose. Soon, however her mother follows to dissuade her 
from her Intention and addressed the holy Tn^n as follows — 
"Worthy sir - os soon ns she (this daughter of mine) 

was old enough I had her carefullg inetriwted in the artt dancing, 
acting playing on muaieal inetrunteuU $%uging pmiuting^ preparing 
perfumei and Jioicera in xoriling and ooavertation and even to some 
extent in grammar logio and pkiloaophy She wat taught to play 
various games xeith skill and dexterity hate to dreu well and skoxe herself 
off to the greatest adoaatage in puOlia Tet after all tbo 

time, trouble and money which I have spent upon her just when I was 
beginning to reap the fruit of my labours the ungrateful girl has 
fallen m love with a stranger a young Brahmin without property and 
wishes to marry him and give up her profeulon and bccanso 
I oppose this marriago she doolares that sho will renounce the world 
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and becorao a dovotco Tho Kathasaritsllgara^®®® refers to 
“ llupamka’s mother Makaradamstia, who had trained up many 
com tesans.** 

Tho dancing girls who are often attached to temples were generally 
called De\ada5,Ib (maid-servants of tho god). ICautilya in his Arthasastra 
Bk II. Ch. XXIII. rofeis to Devadasis Kalhapa m his 

IlHjatarngini^®'^® and Kalidasa in his Meghaduta refers to 

devadasis. Ihn Asir also refers to 300 females smgmg and 
dancing at the gate of tho temple of Somanath Prom the story 
of Kupanika in Somadova’s Kathasaritsagara^°°® it is quite clear 
that Itupanika comhiucd the professions of a prostitute and a temple- 
servant The Chinese traveller Chau Ju-kwa in his work, Chu-fan-chi, 
dealing with the Chinese and Aiab tiado of the twelfth and thirteenth 
contuiies refers to “ four thousand Buddhist temple buildings (in 
Gujiat) in which li\o over twenty-thousand dancing guds who sing 
twice daily while offering food to the Buddha (i. e., the idols) and 
while offeiing flowers.”^® Ho also speaks of similar customs in 
Cambodia.^® Maico Polo (about 1290 A. D.) refers to such 

daucmg-girls attached to temples in the “ Province of Maabar ” (i. e., 
Tanjoie).^® Some Tamil inscriptions refer to such devadasis 
Olio of these inscriptions shows that in 1004 A. D the chief temple 
at Taujore had four hundred tali-chori-pendugal or “ women of the 
temple attached to it. Tho whole Ohola countiy was full of temples 
with devadasis in attendance, as is clear from this inscription, which 
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giTet a long list of the dancing girU ttIio had been transferred to the 
Tafijavtlr (Tanjore) temple. After each name details are added showing 
among others from what temple the girl originally came. Paes also 
refers to such deTad2sIa in the temples of Vijayanagar TraTellerB 
like Linschoten (1698) Da Bry (1B99) Qouvea (1000) Bernier (1660) 
Thevenot (1661) Fryer (1073) "Wliceler (1701) a writer in Ijetters 
Ediflcantes (1702) Orme (1770) Bonnerst (1782) and Uoor (1794) 
also refer to snoh deradasli.^®'* 

This ancient connection of dancing girls with temple worship is 
nothing peculiar to India, Among the ancient Jews harlotry appears to 
hare been connected with religions worship and to hare been not only 
tolerated but also encouraged In Egypt, Phcemcia, Ohaldma, C ann on , 
Persia, tbe worship of Iiis, Holoch Baal, Astarte, Myletta and other 
deities consul of the most extraragant social orgies and temples were 
the Centres of tioc. It u needless for our present purpose to specnlato 
about the gouesis of thu custom. Female artists were possibly 
introduced in temples more for the performance of certain ipcdded 
duties, than for the purpose of pandering to the hhidmoui taste of those 
who frequent such places of worship Tbe danemg girl ii not necessarily 
bad but there is In her life much temptation to do eTil and little 
stimulus to do right and where one may lire a blamoloss life, many 
others go wrong and drop below tbo margin of respectability Thus 
in time, harlotry came to be regarded as inseparably connected with 
the Tocation of dancing girls ond as an essential feature of temple 
worship 

Coming to our subject proper we dnd that these devodlsls recoired 
some training to enable them to perform their work of dancing 
reciting and singmg JayTpl^a of Koshmere in the course of bu tour 
of adrunturo entered the city of Faundrabardhana and saw dancing and 
singing (performed there in the temple) In accordance with the 
precepts of Bbarata.^*^* One of these dancing girls was Kamatl who 
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Waa “ vened m {all) A Tamil luscniitioni®^’ dated lOOdi A. D. 

gi%cs the names and ahaius of the danninff-masters, musicians, singers etc. 
Abbe J. A. Dubois in his famous Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies says * “ Every temple of any importance has in its service a 

baud of eight, twelve or more They . are the only 

women in India who eujoy ihc privileqe of learning to read, to dance 
and to sing.‘^^^^^ According to Dr John Shortt^^^® these devadasis 
begin a strenuous three-) car course of singing and dancing at the early 
age of five. Accoiding to Mr. N S Aiyar m ancient days the devadasis 
of Tiavaiicoie who became experts in singing and dancing received the 
title of Dayar (queen) which appears to have been last conferred in 
18-17 A. D. Accoiding to Syed Suaj U1 Hassan the training of the 
bogams (tho usual teim for Tolegu dancing girls) is most thorough and 
complete. Says ho “ Commencing their studies at tho eaily age of 
seven or eight, they are able to perfoim at twelve or thiiteen years of 
age and contmuo dancing till they are thiity or foity yeais old 

That the institutions of both secular and sacied piostitution weie 
utilized by tho state as secret service agents is evident fiom Kautilya’s 
Aithas'astra, Accoidmg to it women of accomplishments should be 
employed as spies insido the houses of kings who are mimical, friendly, 
intermediate, of low lank, neutral and in the houses of the superintendent 
of such Kings’ eighteen Government departments.^ According to 
him “ women artisans or prostitutes should be employed to convey 
information to its destined place under the pretext of taking in musical 
instruments or through cipher- writing (gudhalekhya) Thus even 

women artisans, not to speak of piostitutes, knew the ait of readmg 
signs, of cipher-writmg and probably that of playing on musical 

Ibxd., p 161. 

1817 Hnltzsoh — South Indian Inscriptions, "Vol H Part III pp 259-303 

1818 Eng Trans , by Henry K Beauchamp, 1906, Third Edition, pp 585-87 

1610 Paper on tho Bayadere or Dancing girls of South India, Memoirs read before 
the Anthropological Society of London, 1867-69, Vol III London 1870, 
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1810 Th? Tribes and Castes of H E H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 1920, Vol. I. p 94. 

E. SySmaiastrls Eng Trans., p. 25. Ibid., p, 24. 
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irmfarnmanta. It la probably on accoimt of this sernco obtained from 
them by the state that Kautilya layi down that the Supermtendent of 
weaving should employ mothers of prostitntea and devfldSsla who 
hnvo ceased to attend temples on scrvic© to out woob fibre, cotton 
panicle (tllUl) hemp and floi and pay them wages according to the 
quantity and quality of their work *•** 

It IS no less interesting to find that some women had also 
somo knowledge of military arts and saenoes From the hymns of 
the Ilgvoda we find that non Aryan girls jomed the army in large 
numbers. In their cose soma military training may be presumed as 
they played their part so well that men of the time did not 
regard it as easy or n ngalla nt to war with women It would 

appear that somo military training was not barred to women as might bo 
inferred from the mention in Pabafljali of Saktikl which means a female 
ip6ai>hearer^‘*‘ and from the story m tbo Eam3yaim of KaOceyi saving 
her husband Dalantbo, by fighting against his enemies. Military arts 
have boon onumorated by Ystsyfiyana in his list of 64 kalis to bo loamt 
by women in general (<S<a kolds Kos 60 and 63) 'This is 
corroborated by Kantilya who says On getting up from the bed 
tbo king shall bo received by the troops of women armed with bows.” 

Tbo KarpUramaOjorl of IlJjaiokhnra* • * ® refers to girls with names 
ending inkoH, AnagakoTl, Bnrkiirakoll, Sundorakell, IHjakeH and Knndarpa- 
koll as holdmg sbioldt and swords ond thus guarding tho prison of 
KorpUramofijari. An inscription***’ of Mihira Bhoja discloses bands of 
women who gloried in tho military profession. Paes***“ who came to 
India in 1631 A. D says They alio soy that each of them (queens of 
tho king of Vijayonagora, has sixty maidons within, with those 
maidens, they soy thcro ore twelve thousand women for you must 
know that thcro are tcom^a toko handle itaord and tkield and othon 
toko tcresllo ond others who blow trumpets ond others pipes and other 
instruments which oro different from ours * 

n)ld,p.l«. »» • Bgrtd* V 01 j 60 6 1 VIL 78, sT 

piflUJiv 1 4S 63i on IV 1 15. VIIL 33, 10 i 8L 

i»lt Kw»w mil lAanum i *<1111011, p. 070. Ep Tod , Vol TV NT. Tfo. 13. 
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The above survey makes it clear that the education of girls in 
Ancient India lUted them for the lolo they ivero to jilay m lifo as a 
good liousouifo, an oxpoit actiesb or a trained dancing girl attached to 
temples for leligums functums. Wo ha\o seen that the Vcdic girl 
receded i i lir sliaio of inasculiuo attention and liberal education. The 
frequent piajcis for tlie concord of husband and ivifo in the Vedic 
texts are certain proof that feminine subservience could not bo taken for 
grmte l and co-opciatioii lunl to bo piaycd for. But in course of time 
the nornnl uoinau eune to l]a\e her girlhood education in which emphasis 
was laid on her modesty, legird foi family life, care of religion, 
children and the kitchen and on domestic mana"omoiit and hnshandm" 

w O 

of resources lloneefoi ward we laioly have figures like Yedic 
Mutrou’s, hidden bclund plulobopliical theories or Buddhist nuns poiing 
over Buddha’s words by midnight It is rarely, too, wo have a 
Vasantabenl, the hataera of the ^riohchlmkatika, as full of 'tho intensity 
of lilc ns man, sp iikluig, .scintillating and busmcssliko. "What a contiast 
lb presented to the passing student, by tho lady-hymnists of the Vedic 
period, .uid their self-conseious sweetness and self-assertion in the 
Upuusuls wheie women mo with men m intellectual striving and 
outlook on life ; and by tho patient Giisoldas of tho Epic and Sutra periods 
howovei intolligeut and cultured, wdioso delight lay not in inroads 
into tho ciUvdels of masculine rights and piivileges but m tho loutme 
duties ol domestic husbandly and tho iasbiouing of future men. Thus 
the sexes came to icgaid their iunctions in life as complementary and 
not competitive. Tho queen of tho house know not unwilling child- 
bCiiriug, uinvanted babes or the need for tho exercise of a modern 
‘dicadful patience*. Her work was one round of self-denial and 
social service, tho coping-stone of India’s structural edifice 



OHAPTEE 3- 

Thb Eduoaiiov or thb poikcb in AiciHirr India. 


In the l^^gvedio Age the son* of rftjanyaa undoubtedly ahared with the 
other Aryoni the knowledge of the Veda but the inoeaaant atnigglo 
with the non Aryana must have made their education more military in 
character There la a passago in the hymns of the 5gTeda^**® which 
refers to military oombata among young wamora and os the rSjanyaa 
became marked o9 from other classes of society os those whose fonction 
was to dght for their protection the practice of arms must bare 
become specialised 

But m the Brflhmana period when with the progress of Aryan 
colonisation m the East the battle cries were drowned in tho peaceful 
avocations of life the princes had enoogh leisure to devote their attention 
to Vcdio studios. In tho Atharvnveda***® there is a reference to the 
king guarding hij conntry by brahmacharya, though It lends itself 
to a different interpretation. To this may bo added the evidence of the 
KiHhakn Sarphita'*’^ lo lU reference to the nte Intended to benefit one» 
who olthough not a brflhmana hod yot studied (vidy3in anficya) but 
hod not acquired fame. More conclusive, however Is the evidence of 
tho Br^hmonas and tho TJpanifads regarding learned kfhatnyas 
pnnccs who studied the Vedas and attained proficiency in the sacred loro. 

Thus among the prmcos Janaka, king of Videha had tho highest 
reputation os a master of BrahmavidyA. Ho bod leamt portion of the 
subject from tho various brnhmana flchlryas vu , Udonka, Borku 
Qardabblviplta Satyoldma and Vidagdha Snkalya.*®** TVe find in tho 
Satapatha Br^limajja* •** that King Janalco meets with some travelling 
brflhmanas named Svotakotu Arupoya Bomasusma SatyayajQl and 
Vajilabtdkya and oiks them bow they offered the Agnihotra but with 
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regard to the answer of Yajaabiilkya. tlio king compliments him by 
saying : “ Thou 0 Ysjilabiilkya, hast appioached very close to the 
solution of the Agnihotra,” pointing out at the same time the 
incompleteness of his answer in certain respects. The biahmanas then said 
amongst themselves : “ This rajanya has surpassed us iii speaking, 
come let us invite him to a theological discussion Yajnabalkya 
however interposed : “ Wo are brShmnnas and he a lajanya ; if we 

overcome him, we shall ask ourselves, whom have we oveicome ? 
But if lie overcome us, men will say a rrijanya has overcome 
brahmanas. Bo not follow this course ” In the end the Agmhoti'a 
was explained by Janaka and on Ya 3 uabalkya offering him a boon, he 
replied : “ Let mine be the privilege of asking questions of thee when 

I list,” thus showing his thirst for knowledge. ” Like the tiaveller 
furnishing himself with a ship or wagon for a long journey, the king 
(Janaka) liad his mind equipped for the eternal journey of the soul with 
upanisads or doctrines ”. His former teachers (mentioned above) had 
taught him respectively six definitions of Brahman as Speech, Breath, 
Eye, Ear, Manas and Heart. Yajulibalkya further develops these 
definitions by pointing out the upanisads or hidden attributes belonging 
to those six appearances as their supports (ayatana) viz., Prajiia, belongmg 
to Vak (for, knowledge is conveyed by speech), Priyam to Prana (for, life 
always seeks its self-preservation), Satyam to Eye (which conveys truth 
better than the ear), Anantam to ear, Ananda to Manas (for, thought is 
the source of Bliss) and Sthiti to Hrdaya (for, in heart rests every thing). 
At the conclusion of each lesson, the king offered the gift of 1000 cows 
with big bulls like elephants , but Yajnabalkya each time declmed the 
offer on the ground that, under his father’s instruction, a teacher could 
not accept it before he had completed the teaching of his pupd On 
another occasion Kong Janaka leaving his throne approached Ysjnabaikya 
and bowing to him requested mstruction Yajnabalkya hailed the kmg 
as one who was self-collected by the study of the Upamsads, worthy of 
honom* like the gods, and yet learned by studying the Vedas and 
listening to ITpanisadio discourses. Therefore to such a competent person 
he put the most difidcult question • “ Whither will you go after death ? ” 

The question could not be answered by the king and was made the 

84 
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baaiB of fnrtlier abstruse Instructioii by Tajfiaballcya upon a theme which 
baffles human thought to this day The substance of his instruction 
if that ‘ the soul after death goes nowhere whence It has not been 
from the very beginning nor does it beoomo other than that which it 
has alwayi been, one eternal omnipresent Atmam”^*** At the oonolusion 
of the Instruction, the long was so much moyed as to lay at the feet 
of his preceptor the gift of hia entire kingdom with himself as hla slave 
There is recorded a third occasion on which Janaka reoelTed instruction 
from Tajflabalkya. Hera the king first propoies the question "What 
lervcs man for light P' TnjaabUlkya eiplauu that, when external 
light fuch as Sun, Hoon or firo foils, there shines the inner light of his 
self or Atmauu This self u defined as ** the spirit behind the organs of 
the lonse which is the euenUol knowledge and shines within the heart " 
That spirit at birth aisumos a body and becomes united with all evils, 
but the evils are left behmd at death A person, as T3;}fiab&lkya 
further exploinj consists ef desires As is his desire, so ii his will 
as is hiB will to IS tho deed and whatever deed he does that he will 
roup To whatever object a mans own mind Is attached, to that ho 
goes strenuously together with his deed and having obtained the complete 
consequences of whatever deed he does on earth, he returns agom from 
that world (which is the temporary reward of his deed) to this world 
of action. But as to tho man who does not so desire, who not doslriug 
freed from desires ii satisfied m his desires, or desire the Self only 
bis vital spirit docs not depart eliowhero-^eing Brahman he goes to 
Brahman. 'When all dcilros which once entered his heart arc Undone, 
then docs tho mortal become immortal, then ho obtains Brahman with 
his body cast oil liko the slough of a snake. If a man understands the 
self thus saying I am Ho ” what oould ho wish or desiro that ho should 
pmo after tho body? Knowing this tho people of old did not wish for 
offspring "What shall wo do with offspring they said, wo lyho have 
this Self and this world of Brahman? At tho end of these words, 

' than which deeper finer more noblo wore never uttered by human Ups ' 

Comp«r« D^aueatcudideonltutooi ** Vor Ikt* wt •T«o to-daj ui/ betUr n|>]j 
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(as remarked by Deussen) tbe king repeated bis precious gift, saying : 
“Sir, I giYe you the Videhas and also myself to be together your 
slaves.^®®® 

Similarly, we find that kmg Brhadratha of the Iksvaku race learnt 
Brahmavidya from the brahmana ascetic Sak2yana.^®®^ King Janasiuti 
was at great pains m searchmg for the brahmana HaikTa to learn from 
him the Brahmayidya.^®®® 

Again in the Ohandogya^®^® we find that Pravahana Jaiyali, king 
of the Panchalas gave evidence of greater knowledge of Sauravidya 
than ^ilaka and Balbhya Again according to the Bnhad and 
Ohandogya^ ® ^ TJpanisads the aforesaid king of Panchala silenced 
^vetaketii Amneya and his father and treating them as disciples 
communicated to them the knowledge of Panchagmvidy2 

A narrative in the Kausitaki^®^® and the Brhad.^®^^ TJpamsads 
1 elates that once a brahmana youth Gargya BSlSki came to king 
Ajatasatru of Kasi to speak to him regarding Brahman What BSlaki 
said did not meet with the Kmg’s appreciation. Then the son of Balaki 
appi oached the king with fuel in his hand and said : “ Let me attend 

thee (as thy pupil).”^®^® The kmg rephed “I regaid it as an inversion 
of the proper rule that a ksbatiiya should imtiate a brahmana” 

“ But ” continued he . “ Come, I will instruct thee.” Then takmg him 

by the hand he departed. 

Another learned kmg was Aswapati Kaikeya. To Uddalaka Arum 
came five biahmanas named Pracinasala, Satyayajfia, Indradyumna, 
Jana and Budila to learn Yaiswanaravidya, Arupi, diffident as to the 
fullness of his knowledge of the subject, asked them to go to king Aswapati 
Kaikeya with fuel m their hands. The kmg said : “ How is this, venerable 

Brhad. Up , IV. 1-4 MaitrS Up , If. 
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firt, when ye are learned in the acxiptnres and aona of men learned in 
the Kxipture* ? ’ They said Venerable Sir thon knoweit Vai^Inara 
thronghly teach us Him, He aaM I do indeed know VaisYflnara 
throughly put your fuel on (the fire) ye are become my pupiL ’i**' 

It ifi no lesa intereiting to find that there Trere also some royal 
tagca, r3]anya aa they are called (m the Pafio, Br XII 12. 0.) 
IVe may also refer to the tradition preaerred in the f^irukta^*** 
relating how DerSpi a Jnng'a ion became the pnrohita of hla younger 
brother fljntaou. Prom the Baghuvaipdam of Kalidasa we learn that 
king Kurtyablrya wo* engaged in metaphysical learning'®**' Similarly 
king Brahmanistha waa waU versed in metaphysics.'**'® In the 
Satapatha Brahmana'**' we And a rajanya aa a lute-player and singer 
at the Asvamedha aamdee probably the forerunner of k^hatnya bards 
from whom sprang the Epics, 

Despite their military character it is quite clear from the Epics that 
the pnneot received a liberal oducation The ednoatioDal attainments of the 
princes montioaed in the Epics would show that they studied Dhanurveda, 
the loro of olophants**®* and chonota,'®** langhana (jumping) andplavann 
(swimming)'*®* and also subjocts like the Vedas Vedfingas, NitUOstra, 
Arthahivlgo, Vlrttl, Dondnnltl hlusio and Poetry I/ekhya (writing)**** 
and Alokhya (painting) '»*• In the Eam3ya]ja * * • ’ we And E3ma 
asking Bbarata whether he studies the three VidyJs (tisrovidylb) 
whore os is apparent Anvlkflkl has been dropped from the oumculnm 
of studies as not of much importance to pnnocs. Bhifma says to 
Tudhi^jhir that the king should study the Vedas nnH Ejjanid,*®** Dovor^i 
Islrada enquired of king Tudhi^hlr whether ho is giving military 
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tiaiuing to tho piinces through expoits in militm'y scionco.^^®® Bhisma 
sa> s to Yiulhisthir : “ Dharma— (Law) it, of four kiucls— that laid down 
by thu Vedas, by tho Siurtis, by sages and that determined by self- 
oxamiuatiou. Tho king should bo conversant with all these. That 
king IS ically proficient in Law who knows it as sanctioned by Tarka- 
slstia, Vcda-s'abtia, VarttTJ-siistia and Dandaniti” Professor Hopkins 
obsorios * “ ITow aio we to interpret this ? Tho science of aims leqiiired 
j ears of patient study. Is it conceivable that a boy otherwise occupied 
in physical tiaining should by tho ago of sixteen bo master of the 
special skdl that gave bun power on tho battle hold and at tho same 
tune have found lime to commit to memory oven ono Vcdic collection ? 
It Is clou that the law is later than the epic on this point ; and even 
there such knowledge is only to bo assumed as is desirable for the warrior 
111 genciai. The active yoimg knight and busy trader must have perfoimed 
their dutica towaids the Veda in a veiy perfunctory way, if at all.” 

In the Ilam.T.yaiia^^^^ wo are thus told about tho education 
of Hama and bis biotliois: “All of them were versed m the Vedas 
and heroic and intent upon tho welfare of others. And all were 
eccomphshed in knowledge and endowed with virtues and among 
them all, the cxcceiliugly puissant Rama, having truth for prowress, 
was tho dcsiie of every one and spotless like unto the Hoon himself. 
He could ride on elephants and horses and was an adept in managmg 
cais (chariots) and ho was ever engaged m tho study of aims and aye 

occupied in ministering unto his sno Those best of men 

ever engaged m the study of the Vedas, were accomplished in the art 
of archery and always intent upon ministeiing unto their father.” 

In duo course Rama had his initiation,^ observed the vow of 
celibacy as a student^ in the house of his guru^®®^ and on fimshing 
his education took the ceremonial bath.^®®® Rama was endowed 
with knowledge ; be has seen the end of the Vedas and Vedangas ; he 


156 3 Ibid , SavSparba, 5th AdhySya Ibid , ^Sntiparba, 132nd adhyfiya. 

154 1 Balak5nda(M N. Dutt’s Eng Trans ), pp. 51f. 

16 4 a Ramayapa, AyodhySkapda, 20th sarga. i540 Jbid., 82nd sarga. 
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waj Afoll varted in Dhanurreda and all the ^trai, (B4lakfii?4®i 
From childhood ho haa studied the Vedas observed the votv of brahmaoharyo 
served his gums and thus grown lean and thin '■*** He is 

Tvell educated^**^ nrifi l/eaming resides in Ho is the 

strongest and most learned of all and is well versed m the use of weapons 
and is the repository of penance.**®* He learnt from Vlrfw2mitra 
two mantras called Bob and AtibalS which are the mothers of all 
loammg **’® He also learnt from Visw3mltra the use of innumerable 
weapons.**’* Ho used to cultivate the sjatras to find out their profound 
truths, being surrounded by aged and learned sSdhus of good oondnot 
during the intervals of the practice of weapons.*®’* 'He has returned 
home after finishing his education in the house of his gum bemg a 
master of Vedas and Ved 2 nga 8 He has mastered the use of all kinds 
of mUsils and weapons of magical potency or not His teachers 

are aged Bra hmin s who have seen the true import of Dharma. He is 
endowed with genius and memory and proficient in the throe Vargas 

He bs4 well mastered poetry and philosophy and all 
those arts that are specially suited for travelling purposes Ho is 
proficient la Arthavivttga, He is a passed master m nding on horses 
and elephants and m training them. He is an expert in oonstmetmg 
ph alanx , In marching against the enemy and in kflling them. He is 
on expert ohanoteor and is the best of all those who are proficient 
In Dbanurvoda,' *•’* Ho has mastered the use of all lands of missils 
and weapons that ore known to Saras, Asuros and mem He has ac<luirod 
all learning and knows the Vedas along with thoir Angas. Ho is 
profoncdly proflaant in musla'**’* Ho is also well versed in 
Wltliflstra**’* and in oil tho rfastras.*®*® Eeforenco to military 
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tournaments wliei’e BStoia used to play with other warriors for testing 
his military skill is also to he found.^®’’ 

Laksmana was also well-versed in all the s'Jstras^®^® and m Niti 
and in the art of warfare.^®’® He can throw 600 arrows by bending 
the bow once. His wielding of arms was extraordinary and 
without any defect and in the use of arms he displayed fastness, variety 
and beautiful skill, ^ ® ^ 

Bharata was also well-versed m the three Vedas, Vartta (Economics) 
and in Polity (Dandaniti) ^ ® ® ^ 

Tuvaraja Angada of KiskindhyS Was well-versed in sSma, dana, bheda 
and nigraha and m the eight angas of knowledge (viz., susrusa, srabana, 
grahana, dharana, tarka, bitarka and arthatatvajnina) He was more 
skilled in warfare than B2li ^ ® ® ® 

Havana’s son Indrajit was also skilled in the art of warfare 
He was well-versed in the use of all heavenly weapons^®®® and any 
one in the thiee worlds who is not aware of his military prowess and 
skill in arms is infamous ^ ® ® ® Indeed like Laksmana his wielding 

of arms was extraordinary and wnthout any defect and m tbe use of 
arms he displayed fastness, variety and beautiful skiH.^®®'^ 

Prmce Aksa, another son of Havana, was also skilled in the art of 
warfare and was highly proficient in aiming and throwing arrows and 
in hitting the mark. ^ ® ® ® 

“ Prince Atik3ya, another son of Bsvana, was well-versed m all the 
sastras He was an expert in riding on horses and elephants, in the 
use of swords, bows and arrows. He was proficient m sSma, dana, 
sandhi and bigraha and the whole city of Lahk2 is without any fear 
owing to the prowess of his arms ”i®®® 

Ibid , Ayodhyakanda, 30tb sarga Ibid , Uttaratanda, 58fcb sarga 
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About the education of Kuaa and Xiaba the twin sona of long 
•Rrrma Tfo are told thus — Haharai ValmiM finding Kusa and Laba 
who were talented well yereed m Dharma endowed with aweet 
yoico and able to comprehend the meaning of kSbya began to teaoh them 
the Vedai and the whole Epio Uain3yana They hare 

completely maatered the art of musio and sthAna and mllrohhanS 
tatva”'*®® In the TJttorakJGcjA Q tth aarga we find Valmtkl saying to 
Kusa and Laba Sing every day 24 sargns fall of sloka* in the man ner 
I have shown you before If Kama be pleased to ask 

you whose sons you are, say that you are the students of YSlmihl ) 
In the Eaghuysipaam we are told that YAlmild taught Kuia and 
Laha the Vedas and the Vedinga# as also the art of suigmg 

Eijar^i Dasaratha was wellyetaed In the Vedas and the 
Vcdlngas^®®* The contemporary king of Magadha was also well- 
versed m all the tflatnw,**®* 

Bivaija king of I^fikO. (Ceylon) also observed the vow of celibacy 
as a student resided In the house of his teacher and after finishing his 
Vodio education, performed tho ceremonial bath and leaving the hoaio 
of hli guru became a householder *®®* Ho has thus seen tte end of 
tho Vodnsand Vodflngas 

Wo also find Honumimi, tho minister of Sugrlva well varsed In the 
Vedas tho tflstras ultl grammar and the art of war * Itftma after his 
first talk with bun thus speaks of him to Lakfinaija ' One who has 
not mastered Ilk, Yajur and S^lma Vedas cannot talk in this way 
Ho must haTo heard tho whole of VyAkarana many times, for ho talked 
a groat deal but no apoiabda fell from hU Ups. Ho did not fall 

to utter oTory word in its proper ploco and mode me uxulorstand tho 
theme of his talk by uttering words which earned oomprehonsion into my 
mind 'usi His power of elocution is also referred to elsewhere.^*®* 
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He was well-versed in tbe art of warfare^ ® ® ® and in all the slstras^®®® 
“ In this earth nobody can surpass Haniim3na m valour, enthusiasm, 
intelligence, prowess, good conduct and knowledge of Niti, gravity, 
cleverness and fortitude When this hero of extraordinary strength 
reads grammar, he with a view to understand the meaning of the 
grammatical text, takes the hook in hand and facing the Sun moves from 
IJdayagu’i to Astachala. He is exceptionally proficient in SQtra, Brtti, 
Arthapada, Mahlivasya and Samgraha He stands unrivalled in scholarship 
and in ability to find out the profound truths of the Vedas. He has 
seen the end of all the sastias Ho has surpassed even Brhaspati, the gui*u 
of the Suras in learning and m tapohidhana ” 

In the Adi Parha^®^^ of the Mahahharata we get the following 
account of the education of the Kaiu’avas and the Pandavas : “ Mahatma 
Bhisma expressed the desu’e to entrust the pioper training in 
good conduct and education of his grandsons in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher well-versed in various sastras. He then brought 
to his palace the Vedic scholar Dronachaiya, son of Yaradwaja and after 
^according fitting reception, put him in charge of the education of his 
grandsons Satisfied with the solicitude of Bhisma for the proper 
education of the prmces ho accepted them as his disciples , and with very 
'great caie and attention began to teach them with a special emphasis on 
d^hanurveda. The pupils were all mtelligent and within a short time 
they became proficient in all the sastras and endowed with unbounded 
valour “ Buryodhana and Bhima who were prone to anger, both 

practised mace-fightmg under Drona’s instructions Nakula and 

^ahadeva became expeit swordsmen. Dharmaiaja Tudhisthir became a 
first class charioteer .and of all the royal pupils Ar]una alone 
became an unrivalled bowman”^®®® Brona himself tested their 
military skilB®®^ and then with the permission of Bhrtai3stra arranged 
for a military tournament where the piinces gave a pubhc demonstration 

I 

( ~ 

j IS 0 9 Ibid., Sundarakanda, 47th earga 

j leoo Ibid , KiskifidhyaLanda, 55th sarga and Tuddhakanda, 17th sarga 

I laoi Ibid , Uttarak^da, 36th sarga laoa 130th adhyaja 

I 1*0® Ibid., 132nd adbyaya Ibid , 132nd and 133rd adby^yas. 
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of tielr mflitary It !« intarosting to find that Drona, tho 

tutor of tho princes was a Brahmin. The purpose of the author may 
hare been to exalt the digmty of the bifihmaqa caste by showing how 
tho k?hatnyas learnt even military skill from the brnhinanas. But we 
<7flTi point out that it Is distinotly stated m the ktahftbh3rata that Broija 
accepted the employment to hove hia vengeance on king Brupad who 
taunted him for his poverty 

The Pin^voi studied oU the Vedas and the variouB Astras 
Of them Yudhlfl^hir was versed in the Vedas and the solence of war and 
highly skilled in driving horses ai^ chariots Nakula was an 

expert In fighting with swords*®®* while Arjuno was not only an 
nnrivallod bowman*®*® hut was also versed in BharmZSrthotstwa and 
Arthatlstra.*®*! 

Tho upanayana ceremony of the sons of the Rlnt^vns was performed 
by ilahnr?! Bhaumya and after Aniahitig the study of the Vedas they 
learnt Dhanurvedo and the use of all the weapons from Arjuna *®** 

Tho brothers of Droupodl had a Brohmm resident-tutor appointed by 
their royal father, who taught thorn Brhoflpati nlti *®** 

Bhi?ma was proficient in tho use of all kinds of ostraa**** end 
sfistrai *®*® an unrivalled bowman and was equal to India os a 
warnor*®*® From Vafiitha ho had Icamt oil the Vodas and tho 
Vodlngai *®** Ho has got by heart all tho sJstras which flukrflohlryo 
hoi read.*®** Ho has mastered all tho rfaitros*®*® and knows the truo 
import of Dbarma.*®*® 

134tlh— 137tb adbjl/u. 

!••• IbuL, 137th ftdhjljmi &ljo 133rd, ISStb vxl IGOlh ulbjI/M. 

> Iba, jUakrsmaTlkidhjSj*. *••• Ibid., Ud/c^porbs SSth »dhylji. 

»••• IWi, loUf*rl», lOdth adhjiy*. Ibid., idlpwb*, 132iid adbjljv 

> Ibid., '^Intlparbi. 107Ui idbjSyx » *« Ibid., idJpwb*. 22lit xJhjlyv 

i«i» IbwL, Enapiria, 32ad adhilyx » »* IbiiL, idiptrb» lOOtb tdh^jx 

» »• JbIiL,(nhfcdbjljx »*i Ibid., lOOUi adijlyx 

»•” IbiiL, l(Xtb sod 103rJ tdbjJjM. Ibid., 100th idbjayx 

***• Itid. Ibid., 103rd fcdbyljx 
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Dhrtarastra was proficient in many sastras^®^^ while Bidiu* was 
was Tersecl m all the sastias In the Adiparha^®^® we are told that 

‘ Bhisma had BhrtarJsfcra, Pandu and Bidnr taught by a competent 
tutor and made them experts m physical culture. When these princes 
came of age they became versed m Bhanurveda, mace-fightmg, 
swordsmanship, gajasiksa, nitisastra, itihasa, Puianas, Vedangas etc. 
Of them Pandu became an unrivalled bowman, Dhrtaiastia became famous 
for his physical strength and Bidur for his piety 

The long of the Kekayas was proficient in Yedic learning^ 
while Tayati studied all the Vedas and the Vedangas Ambarisa 

studied the Vedas and Bajaniti.^®"® 

The MahSbharata^®^'^ also refers to a king of the Andhaka family 
and other prmces as pupils of Brona who taught them military science. 

The Sakya prince Gautama was taught the three B’s under a teacher 
named Viswamitra whom according to tradition, he confounds by his 
knowledge abeady possessed of various styles of writing. He is next 
taught by eight other bi'ahmana teachers viz,, “ Bama and Bhaja, 
Laksmana and Manti, Tanna and Suyama, Subhoga and Sudatta ” and 
also the brShmana Sabbamitta of high lineage in the land of Udichcha, 
a philogist and grammarian, well-read in the six Vedangas, whom 
Suddhodhana sent for and handed over the boy to his charge to be 
taught ”.163 8 ppom the Antagada Basaoi®^^ ^70 learn that when Goyame 
was past eight years he was sent to a teacher of the arts on an auspicious 
day He learnt from him the eighteen vernaculars, delighted in song, 
music and dance, was able to fight on horse, elephant and chaiiot and 
became clever in boxing and night-sallying (nagara-vaccham). Indeed 
he was not inattentive to physical culture. The legends repiesent him 
as skilled in the twelve arts and especially in archery, like Ai'juua of 
old and he proved his superiority to all Sakya youths in open challenge. 


i«ai Ibid , TJdyogaparba, 29th adbyaya 

16 as 109th adbyaya 

16 3 5 Ibid , Adiparba, 81st adhySya 

16 37 Adiparba, 132iid adbyaya 

16 a u Barnett’s Antagada Dasao, p. 81. 


1633 Ibid , Adiparba 20Cth adhydya 
16 3 4 Ibid , ^antiparba, 17th adhySya 
16 3 6 Ibid, Slutiparba, 98th adbyaya 
16 33 ilihnda.Pauha, IV. 6 , 3. 
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Aa In the gtory of Arjuiift the pnoe of hu Tictory •^aa the hand of 
Tosodhaifi, daughter of hia couiin Snprabuddha to whom he was mamod 
at Buteem One of the beaten youths waa another cousm of bii 
DoTadatta who could never forget thia ducomfitnio and grow up to be 
the chief enemy of the Buddha in the world 

From the Jaina BQtraa^*®® wo Icam that Hahttbira was proficient in 
the eighteen icnpbi correiponding to the eighteen vernacular tongues. 

In conformity with the later injunotion of Manu^®*^ to the effect 
that the king should learn from the people the trades and the 
profosaiont’ we find that the practice of a craft was not considered 
derogatory to the dignity of a pnneo. The Kusa Jataka,^®** for 
instance mentions a prince who cniy consents to marry when a princess 
IS found exactly Uho a golden imago which ho himself had fashioned and 
which was for superior to that made by tbo chief smith employed for 
the purpcie. From the Mabdvaipsa wo find that king JetthatiBsa of 
Ceylon was a skilful carver and painter who >TPonght a beautiful 
image of the Bodbisatwa and also a tbrono, a parosob and a ■tate*room 
with beautiful work in ivory made for it and who himself tangbt the 
arts to bis subjects In the story of Jlvaka wo are told that even in 
royal famillci idlers wero not toloratod and that it was not cosy to eke 
out ones In Ing without the knowlotlgo of some art. In the Ustigumpha 
Inscription of Khtlravola wo road of a pnneo who claims to have been 
proficient in lekhn ganana and iUpa In Bilga a Ilarsacbanta*®®* it is 
stated how on tho occasion of Iho marriago of a princess ” oven kings 
girt up their loins and buslod tbemsolvoi in carrying out dccoratiro work 
set os tasks by tboir sovereign. In Jfitoka (lY 81) wo ore toll of a 
pnneo who took to trade. According to Kalbano Lotbana, a prince 
of tbo Lobara family mamUlnod Limsolf by ognculturo, trodo and other 
moans. 


!••• EkDUTlja SOtn p. Si I Kuidi &Qlni pp, 3702. 

VU.U MrttlfamiafciHA lok*U^ 

»••• JlUk*2fci.ML 

III* £s{ CoviU sad ThoBiss, p. 1'*!. 

itM BlJiUrtigil Tm. 2iex 
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Comijig to tlio Dliarmasutras and tho Dharmablistras wo find tliat 
according to Gautama^® tho King shall ho fully taught tho three-fold 
saciod scienco and AnaiksiKi In another passage Gautama^®^® 

says: “Tho admimstration of justico shall he hy the Veda, the 

Dliarmaslistra,^®®® tho Angas and tho Piufina”; so that it may he 
presumed that tho piiuces wore expected to ho acquainted with these 
also dining their student-1 if o. That tho princes used to have their 
initiation which marked tho hegmmng of thou* student-lifo is evident 
fiom ManuA®'*® “ After his initiation” says ]\Ianu,^®^^ “ let him learn 
fiom those well-versed in tho throe Vedas, tho three-fold sacred science, 
tho eternal principlo of punishment, tho scienco of leasonmg, 
the science of self-knowledge and from the people the 

piinciiilcs of trade, agiicultuio and cattle-reaiing and the scienco of 
wealth In another passage Hilanii^®^® says “Each day 

conformably to tho rules of the sastras and usages of the country, he 
(the king) shall severally adjudicate the eighteen sources of law- 
suits ” ; so that it may bo presumed that the King was expected to be 
acquainted ivith these in his student-life Manu^®*^^ enjoins the prince, 
however, to refrain from singing, dancing and music, for, by addictmg 
to them he becomes dissociated with virtue and wealth According to 
Yajnabalkya Sarnhita^® tho kmg should be well-versed in Logic, Polity and 
Vaitta (the principles of trade, agriculture, cattle-rearing and interest) and 
Trayi (tho tuple Vedas) According to Haiita Sarahita^®^® the kmg should 
be proficient in the laws of Polity and well- versed m the true spmit of 
making peace and dissensions 


1430 xr 1 

18 3 7 J)j. Bablor scoms to have wrongly translated, the word as logic in S B E , Vol U , 

for, according to Kantilya’s Artha^astra (R Syania^astrl’s Eng Trans ), p 6) it 

comprises the philosophy of Sanikya, Xoga and Lokay3ta (atheism ) 

XI 19 

las# j),, Bnhler considers this w^ord as probably an interpolation, for, it was then 
included in the Angas as Kalpa. 

16*0 YII. 2. "VTT 43 

io*a The same verse also exists in the Matsya PurSpa 215. 53 and in the Agni Purapa 
225. 21-22 , see also Gautama DharmasQtra, XX. 3 

16*0 YH, 3. YII. 40-47, 

19*® I. 311i i»*9n. 4. 
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In the age represented b 7 Kantilya a ArthasSstra there seems to hare 
been a conaideroble deTolopment of royal education. The number of 
authorities whose different opinions Kantilyo quotes in his ArthasJstm and 
sometimes refutes while discuasmg the educational programme for prmccs 
shows among other things that there was considerable interest as to what 
was the best Idnd of education for a young prmce to receive It is not 
impossible that this development of royal education may have been the 
result of the desire of some TrultR-n rulers to improve the offloiency of 
their kmgdoms in view of the possibilities of foreign invasions hho 
those of Darius (521 BO) Eind Alexander the Great (327 B 0 ) But 
whether this was so or not, it seems certain that a considerable 
development of royal education took place in the age of Kantilya and wa 
get a valnablo picture of this education m bis Artbas^tra. 

In Bk- 1. Oh XVIL of KantUya's Arthnsastm,^**^ entitled Protection 
of Princes* we ore told — 

“ B7or since tho birth of princes the king shall tako special core 
of tbonu 

‘Por’ says Bharadv3ja priucet like crabs have a notorious 
tendency of eating up their begetter "When they are wonting in filial 
affoctloD they shall bettor bo punished in secret ’ 

This Is says ‘cruelty dettmciion of fortune and 

extirpation of tho seed of the mco of kshatnyas Honco it is bettor to 
keep thorn under g;uard In a definite place. 

“ This ” says tho school of Faritiara u akm to the fear from a 
lurking snake, for a prlnco may think that npproboniivo of danger, 
his father bos locked him up and may attempt to put hU own father 
on his lap Ilcnco it is hotter to koop a prmco under tho custody of 
boundary guards or intido a fort 

• Thu soys Piiuno ‘ u akm to the fear (from a wolf) of a flock of 
sheep for after understanding tho cause of his rustication, bo moy ovoil 


R,SjloiidliltTf Eoff pp, 37<40 
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himself of tho opportunity to make an alhance with the boundary guards 
(against his father). Hence it is better to throw him inside a fort 
belonging to a foreign king far away from his own state.” 

” This ” says Kaunapadanta, “ is akin to the position of a calf ; for, 
just as a man milks a cow with tho help of her calf, so the foreign 
kmg may milk (reduce) the prince’s father. Hence it is better to make 
a prince live with his maternal relations.” 

” This ” says Vlitavyadhi, “ is akin to the position of a flag, for, as 
in tho case of Aditi and Kaiisika, the prince’s maternal relations may, 
unfurhng this flag, go on begging. Hence prmces may be suffered to 
dissipate their lives by sensual excesses in as much as reveUing sons 
do not dislike then* mdulgent father.” 

“ This ” says Kautilya, ” is death in hfe , for no sooner is a royal 
family with a prince or princes given to chssipation attacked, than it 
perishes like a worm-eaten piece of wood. Hence when the queen 
attams the age favourable for procreation, priests shall offer to Indra 
and Brhaspati the reqmsite oblations. When she is big with a child, 
the king shall observe the instructions of midwifery with regard to 
gestation and delivery. After dehvery, the priests shall perform the 
prescribed purificatory ceremonials When the prmce attains the 
necessary age, adepts shall traui him up under proper discipline’^ 

“There can be ” says Kautilya, “no greater crime or sm than making 

wicked impressions on an mnocont mind Hence he shall 

be taught only of righteousness and of loealth (artha) but not of 

unrighteousness and non-wealth When under the 

temptation of youth, he turns his eye towards women, impm’e women 
under the guise of Aryas shall, at night and in lonely places, terrify 
him ; when fond of liquor, he shall be terrified by makmg him drmk 
such hquor as is adulterated with narcotic (Togapana) , when fond of 
gambling, he shall be terrified by spies under the disguise of fraudulent 
persons ; when fond of hunting, he shall be terrified by spies under the 
disguise of highway robbers , and when desirous of attacking his own 
father, he shall, under the pretence of compliance, be gradually persuaded 
of the evil consequences of such attempts.” 
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Kautilya further says “Sons are of throe kin da those of sharp 
intelUgonce those of stagnant intelligence , and those of perrerted mind 
‘ Whoever carries into practice whatever he is taught conooming 
nghtoousnoss and wealth la one of sharp mtelUgenco whoever never 
carries into practice the good inatruebona he has been taught is one of 
stagnant intolhgence and whoever entangles himself in dangers and 
hates nghtoousnoss and wealth is one of perverted mind 
Never shall a wicked and an only eon (of the last typo) he Installed 
on the throne. ' 

Prom the above it is evident what a great emphasis Kauhlya laid 
on the proper education of a prince. In another passage^®** we ore 
told ' Tho king who is toall-^duoaUd and disetpUndd tn soieucfs 
devoted to good government of his subjects and bent on doing good 
to all people will enjoy the oartb unopposed. * Again according to 
Kautllya the king should possess among other qnslitiea ‘sharp 
intalloct, strong memory keen mind traninig ia all kiud* of arts, 
cleverness to dlscom the causes necessitating cessation of treaty or war 
with on enemy or to ho m wait keeping treaties, obbgations and pledges 
or to avail himself of the enemy s weak points and to observe custom 
as by aged parsons, *®*® 

Coming to Kautilya s cumoulum for the education of the prince 
wo find that it included four solencoa AnvlkfDcJ Trayl VirttI and 
DaijdanltL * ® ‘ ® Wo hare already seen tliat according to Kautilya 
‘ ho (the pnneo) shall bo taught only of righteousness and wealth ^®*^ 
and bo expressly says that those can bo lonmt only from the four 
scjences ”^®**It appears, howorcr that the onthontlos are not agreed as 
to the number of soioncci to bo taught for wo are told — '®®* 

^ The school of llonu hold that thero aro only throe sdonces 
the triple Vedas, VlrtU ond tho sclonco of government m as much os 
the science of AnvlLjikl is nothing but a spooml branch of tho Vedas. 


x»««IUd.,plL * *» Ibid., p, 3D 

»••• IbkL, pp. 10-11 Ibid, p. 33. 

ibid,p.a. !••• Ibid, 
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*‘Thu school of Brhnspati say tliat there are only two sciences: 
Vnithl ami the science of govornmout, in as much as the triple Vedas 
arc merely an abriii^inent for a man experienced in affairs temporal. 

“ The school of TJsana declare that tlicro is only one science and 
that the science of goveininent ; for, they say, it is in that science that 
all other sciences have their oii‘»iu and end.” 

“ But JCautilya holds tliat four and four only aro tho sciences j 
wherefore it is fiom thct.o sciences that all that concerns righteousness 
and wealth is leaint, theiefoio they aro so chilled.” 

But althougii Kautilva prcsciihcs four sciences for tho prince, he 
admits tho supremo imporUinee of Danclaniti as a subject for royal 
eilucatiou. Bor says ho: — 

“Tho liist tlirco sciences (out of tho four) aro dopendont for their 
well-being on tho science of government.” * 

** Tho scuptro on which tho well-being and progress of tho sciences 
of Anviksiki, tlio triple Vedas and V^Irtta depend is known as Danda. 
That which treats of Daiula is tho soionco of government, 
Dandaniti.”*^^^ 

“ A king of unrighteous character and vicious habits will, though 
he is an emperor, fall an easy prey either to tho fury of his own subjects 
or to that of his enemies. But a wise king, trained in jpohiics, will, 
though he possesses a small toriitory, conquer tho whole earth with the 
help of tho best-fitted elements of sovereignty and will never be 
defeated.”^®® 

“Whoever, tcell-versed in :politi}y thus acqumos friends, wealth 
and territory with or without population will overreach other kings 
in combination against him.”^®®'' 

“Even if the king is hold by the chiefs under their influence, 
the minister may, through tho medium of king’s favourites teaoh him the 
principles qf poUtij with illustiations from the Itihasa and Pur3na.”i®'>a 

10 84 Ibid., p 10 

18 a « Ibid, p. 321. 

18 as Ibid , p. 318. 

36 


leaa Ibid., p 9. 

19 87 Ibid., p. 365. 
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The Nltifl3ra of TrgTnd.Tii^>iVft. haa a description of a tree of Polity of 
which tho four Tidyfis have been called the fonr roots Says he “ Ho ia 
indeed a real politician who knowa tho tree with eight bronohos, four 
roots, silty leaves two props, six flowers and three fruits.’^®®* 
Similarly in tho Tuktikalpataru tho diflerent vidyls have been compared 
to tho bronohos and flowers of a trno In the beginning of tho work, 
the reason why it has boon colled a tree has been thus explained 
“ The root of this troo is Dandanltl (Polity), tho stem la JyoU^a tho 
various Vidyls are its branches and flowers its fruits are unknown 
and its sap is nectar to the good (l e promotes their welfare) ' 

But KautUya nghtly obaervea * Damja (punishment) which alone 
can prooure safety and security of life is, in its turn, dependent on 
dUciplino 'E.encQ tha Alnff skall keep up hi* pertonal dtscipliae 

6y receiving letsoas In eoienoet * ^®®® Now disoiplme la of two kinds 
ortiflciol and natural for inatractiou can render only a docilo being 
conformable to the rules of disciphno and not on undocilo being ^®®* 

x«i* KAosodakJjs, irrtUlra YITL 42. ^ ** TnHUnOpaUro tloku 6>7 

i««x ArUukiUtum (B. ^Ttnuilittrt Kxtf Trana.) p. 10. >*** Ibid. p. 13> 

IKS Exljft hi drabjEin bloftjtti oldrftb/u>— AribstiilrS Bk. 1. Oh. T 

Id Bhob«bhQtrg 'lTU»rS'Bim»-oli&ritB Airejl ujs i Noir -with 
theta two boja poiieaatd of exceeding!/ briUiajit power of oomprehentloa 
Ukd rotentlraoeM m thaj are atodenia Uka na oensot kesp pact !q tbe 
■Isdlet For the preceptor Imperta unto the clerer IntincUoDa josi the — ntw 
aa onto tho doU sod in do wiae doth be their power of comprobeDalon ottber 
make or thwart and jot ihoro doea roult a net dUZbrenca u to tba oatcotna } 
for wo know that onij a par* erjatel Ii tbia to taka in ImagM and not a mero 
lamp of olaj ” (tTitara-Bima cblnta-»BelTalkar a Hog Trant., p. 32) 

KUidlta Id hla HaghaTajpiam apoaka In tho mno atraini 
*J!ltarga«ianii!dLrabiDllab ) awlrLSblkaip binllatwaqi to^lm ( mnmarfa fahajaip 
tajo babl{eba hablbhojun” 

la Bipa a Kidambari ^kaoia nja to Chaadr3pl<la t “IXoDiocb 
aa thoD art, an lha fitting Tattela for tnatraotlon. For on a tptnd fro* from xtain 
ihaTlriaoof good cooaxol entcra catUj aa tbe moona raja on a moon orjatal. 
The words of a gan thongb jora jai caaao great pain when tbej anter tho eara 
of tba Lad aa water dooa ( whlla In others thaj prodaco a noblar baanlj liko the 
car Jewel on an alaphant " (KSdamhari— C. M Ridding a Eng Trana., pp. 7&-77) 
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The study of sciences can tame only those who are possessed of such 
mental faculties as obedience, hearing, grasping, retentive memory, 
disci immation, inference and dehberation hut not others devoid of such 
facilities’’^®®^ It follows from the above that for those who have 
not this natui’al disipline, there is the artificial disciphne of punishment. 

"Sciences” he continues ^®®® "should be studied and their 
precepts strictly observed under the authority of speciahst teachers. 
Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the student shall learn the 
alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic After mvestiture with the sacred thread^®®® 
he shall study the Triple Vedas, the science of Anviksiki under teachers 
of acknowledged authority (sista), the science of Vartta under government 
supcimtondents and the science of Handaniti under theoretical and practical 
politicians.”^®®'^ 

With regard to the length of the course we are told • " The Prmce 
should observe cehbacy till he becomes sixteen years old. Then he 
shall observe the ceremony of tonsure (godana) and marry ” If the 
mvestiture with the sacred thread took place m accordance with the 
regulations lard down m the Hharmasutras in the eleventh year after 
conception the coiuse would thus last six years But we know that 
to learn one Veda twelve years were prescribed for the brahmaohaiin 
by the Hharmasutras. It thus seems that the study of V^rtta and 
Handaniti may have been continued even after maiTiage. Bor, while 
dealing with the life of a samtly kmg Kautilya says that among other 
things the kmg should " acquire wisdom by keeping company with 
the aged and keep up his personal discipline by receiving lessons m the 
sciences.”^®®® Agam, while deahng with the duties of a kmg Kautilya 
says . " He shall divide both day and night mto eight nahkas (1-| hrs ) 
during the second (one-eighth) part of the day he shall not 


1684 Ibid , 10. Ibid , pp 10-11. 

10 8 6 Compare the custom in anoienfc Persia where according to Alcibiades the princes 
were given over to royal tutors only at fifteen 
10 8 7 Yatsyayana in his KamasQtra Bk I. Ch. 11 refers to Arthaohintakah (Professors of 
Artha^Sstra). 

10 B 8 Al^tha^a&tra (R. SySmaiastrfB Eng, TiOms ), p 13. 
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only batlio dino but also tiudg During tiio second 

(one eighth) part of the njght he almU attend to bathing and supper 
and ttudg During the sixth (one eighth) part of the 

night he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences,”^**® From 
the llahabhfirata^*^® "we learn that King Janadera of Mithila had in 
ViT one hundred lichfiryaa ‘who used to teach him the duties of 

the living in the different asramas (stages) of life. We similarly find 
that kings DhrtaiSatra and Yudhi^tbira Tvere regnlarly taught by Bhl^ma 
uTid Bidur respectively^*'^ Even m the course of thcar flight to the 
forest from the city of Baranabata the ^ read the 

TTpani^ads, the Vcdsngai and NltiBflatra,'*'* SnkiSchBrya also "whilo 
with the doily routme of the king says that the king should 
take two muhUrtaa (L e,, 90 minutea) for prayers, j<ody and charity'*'* 
and another muhUrta for observing (u e. tiudying) old and new things.'*'* 
Yfijfialfllkyo'*’* also enjoins the lung to tiudy the Vedas after takin g 
hii orening mcaL 

Seme farther pordculors with regard to Kautilya's ichomo of education 
are forthconung ** For acquiring ofiBoIenoy in the skill of shooting orrows 
at moving objects, ho shall engage hlmiwtf m sports only In such forests as 
are cleared by hunters and houndkeopert from the fear of highway robbers, 
snakes and enemies 

During the period of study the young prince was to bo 
placed under the strict supervision of his Uacliers. • In view 
of m ai n taining cfDdcsnt discipline, ho shall over gpij invariably keep 
company with aged professors of saoncos in whom alone di^pUno 
has its firm root"'®" 

The hours of study were thus planned out " Ho spend the 

forenoon in receiving lessons in military arts concerning elephants, horses, 

» •• IHi, Dk. L Oh. XIX » »• Slntfpw!*, aifilh tdhjtn. 
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chariots and weapons and tho afternoon in hearing Itihasa 

During tho rest of tho day and night, ho shall not only receive new 
lessons and revise old ones hut also hoar over and again what has not 
been clearly understood ’’.lova 

Tho above outline of royal education gives greater importance to 
practical wisdom than to theoretical philoso 2 )hy and religious instruction. 
Kautilya has included tho study of the thi*ee Vedas in the cumoulum of 
royal studies but in later details it is curious to find no reference to 
their study. Moreover, tho injunction referred to above that the science 
of Vartta is to bo studied under Government superintendents and the 
science of Dandaniti under theoretical and practical politicians shows 
that these two subjects wore learnt in very close contact with their 
practice in actual life. Wo have also seen that in the opinion of 
Kautilya, of tho three kinds of prmces, whoever carries into •practice 
whatever he is taught coucornmg righteousness and wealth is the 
hest.^®’^® 

That a thorough grasp of tho subject was the objective is evident 

from the following ; “ He (the prmce) shall not only revise old 

lessons but also hear over and over again what has not been clearly 
understood. Por, from hearing (siitra) ensues knowledge, from knowldge 
steady application (yoga) is possible ; and fi’om application self-possession 
(atmavatta) is possible. This is what is meant by ef&cienoy of learmng 
(vidy asamarthyam). ^ ® ® ® 

Kamandaka in his Nitisara is equally emphatic on the education 
of the prince. Says ho : “ The King for the sake of attaming 

progi ess , should train up his sons with proper education (siksa); 

for, uneducated princes bring ruin on the family He further 

says . “ If the king be trained up by proper education (vidyS) 

then he is never depressed by dangers and difidculties Agam : 

“ The king who daily receives a proper training in the 64 kalSs like 
dancing, singing, music etc., daily impoves his position hke the Moon 


1«7 8 Ibid,, p. 11. 

18 7 0 Ibid , p. 39. 

laao Ibid , p. 11. 

10 81 Kamandaklya Nitisara, 7th sarga, jl. 5. 
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in tte lunar fortnight’*^®** Hia schomo of royal education aa 
outlmod in sarga two of tda Nltulro U almost wliolly copied from that 
of Kflutilya. It thus moludea the study by the prince of Anrllqikl 
the Trayl, V^IrttS and Dan^anlti According to him the king should 

also be proficient in the Ittatras and in VyabahOra^®*® aa also in tho 
6^kalas.““* 

SukrJcharya has also drawn up in his Kltisjra a syllabus of mtcUoctual 
training for pnncca Says ha “ Association with tho gnm is for tho 
acquisition of dlatras, tho ^Zatnis oro calculated to increase knowledge 
tho king who is troinod up in the branohes of learning is respected hy tho 
good and docs not mclmo to ^T^ong deeds oven if unpollod by ovil 
moUvci ‘1®*’ Anvlksikl the Tray! VjrttJ and Danjanlti — those four 
branchoa of loammg tho kmg should always study Tho sdonco of 
discussion and Vedanta oio foundod on the soienco of AnTlk^ikl vlrtuo 
and TicOf as well os mteroets and injuries of man ore based on tho Trayl 
wealth and its opposite on V&rtta good and bad govomment on 
DoQ^Anlti Thus all tho castes of men and tho stages of human lifo oro 
built upon these sciences, Tho six Angas tho four Vedas, MlmaTpsa 
(syatom of philosophy) Nylya (system of philosophy) Dhammilatras 
as well os tho Puraijos— oU these constatuto tho Trayi, In VarthS oro 
treated interest, ognculturc, oommoroo and preservation of cows Tho 
man who is well up in Vlrtta need not be anxioTis for earning Daij^a 
is restraint and punishment, thonco the king is also known to bo Dan^ 
Tho KlU that regulates ponishmont constitutes Dam^nlti, bo called 
becauao it governs and guides, ifon gives up both ploosuro and pain 
through Anvlkslkl and tho tacnco of Self (motaphyslcs) and gets both 
temporal and spintnal self realisation through tho Trayl ** 

Sukrtebaryo, however, lays tho greatest stress on tho study of 
IvItisiUtra by tho pnneo. Says ho *As Nltislstra Is considered to bo 
tho spring of virtue, woalth, enjoyment and salvation tho ruler should 
over carefully ptrme it by tnoxoing it rulers can bo victonous 

Ibld,<L01 IbIiL.2od*4f^fl.L 
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over foes, affeotionate and conciliatory towards subjects and’ well np in 
the arts of state-craft a “ Nitis'astra conduces to the desii*es and 
interests of all and hence is respected and followed by aU. It is also 
indispensable to the prince since he is the lord of aU men and things. 
Just as in the case of the sick persons who take nnpresoribed food 
(apathya), the diseases come immediately and do not delay in manifestmg 
themselves, so also m the case of the prmces who are unsohooled in the 
principles of Nitisasti’a, the enemies make their appearance at once and 
do not delay in declaring themselves. The two primary functions of the 
king are the protection of subjects and constant punishment of offenders ; 
these two cannot be achieved without NitisSstra “ The king who 

always studies the abridged text of Sukra becomes competent to bear the 
burden of state-affairs ” ^ ® ® ^ 

Sukra also includes manly exercises and military training in his 
scheme of education for the prince Says he : “ The king should 

always practise military parades with the troops and strike the objective 
by means of missiles at the stated hours “He should every 

morning and evening exercise himself with elephants, horses, chariots 
and other conveyances”.^®®^ This “ exercise over elephants, horses and 
carriages ” should be taken by the king at dawn and for one muhurta 

( = 48 minutes) only,^®®^ for, “excessive walkmg and over- 

exeicise soon bring about men’s old age”^®®® “ And he should learn 

as well as teach the military arrangements of soldiers ”.^®2® “He 
should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds and other ammals of the forest 
and in the course of hunting kill the wild ones ” ^®®’ Sukra explains 
his reasons for including manly exercises as an integral part of loyal 
education thus : “ The advantages of hunting are the growth of 

ability to strike the aim and agihty in the use of arms and weapons but 
cruelty is the great defect “.is 98 
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In another place fulcra sajs *' The king ihonJd make the ohildren 
of hifl family well np in Nltd^stafa, proficient m archery (Dhannrredn), 
capable of undertaking stralnB and of bearing harih worda and 
punishments, habituated to the feat of anna (Sauryavidys) master of 
all aria and sciences npright in morals as well os disoiplino through his 
ministers and conncillora Thus the course of instruction for the 

children of the royal household was at once physical, intellectual, 
moral military as well as poUtIcaL Moreover, the terms ' Dhanurveda” 
and “ flanryavidyS ’ refer perhaps to the theoretioal and applied 
branches of military education* The former indicates proficiency in 
the science of archery L e. military tactic* and implements generally 
while the latter refer* to actual flehi work, parade, mock fights assaults 
at-armi etc., — practices that forth martial enthusiasm and develop 
warlike aptitudes* 

The cumoulum of royal studies, accordiog to Aswagho^a oompriied a 
number of tubjeotfr— the Veda, socnficos, the performanoe of soorlfioos , 
archery, the training of elephants, the domesticating of bortes the 
carrying of the lance, jumping running massage, fording a nvor, 
strat^y the rules of battle orroy , music, danang, the art of playing 
on the tambourine, the art of playing on tho conob, sculpture, painting, 
sowing weaving, scalmg wax work, tho making of garlands of flowers, 
arrangement of garlands, examination of precious itouos and valuable 
materials for clothing grammar, literature, tho origin of writing, 
eloqucnoo, rholono, tho study of origins heredity and eugomes 
astronomy casting horoscopes of boy* and girls, Interpretation of dreams 
and of tho flight of birds , computation, interest ; tho arts of love and 
laughter conjuring tncks chess, dico eta. This list agroes in the main 
with what wo find In tho LoIitavisUun and compares well with whot wo 
And described in tho tToIna texts os the tho ourrioula of studies of 
Mohablro. 

In tho Milinda Pafiha wo ore told that “ tho business of tho princes 
of tho earth is to leam all about elephants, horses chariots, rapiers and the 
documents and tho law of property 

Ibid*, Ch. IL Umi 45^ B. B. E, VoL XIXV p.217 
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The Matsya Puiana^’®^ says that “ the king should have his prince 
instructed by learnel teachers in Dharmasastra, KSmaslstra, Arthasastra, 
DhanuiTedi as also in the knowledge of elephants and chariots. He 
should regularly take physical exercises and learn the silpas.” 

In the Bbagabad Pui'ana^’^^ we read that the youthful Krsna and 
BalarSma studied the Vedas with their An gas, TJpanisads, Dhanurveda, 
Dharmasastra, Mimains2, Anyiksiki, Bajaniti and the sixty-four kalas. 

It is to he presumed that as m the case of the ordinary twice-horn 
student, the prince’s training of the sciences and arts was based on a 
knowledge of the grammar of the Sanskrit language. The story contained 
in the Elathasaritsagara^'^®® of the king who did not know Sanskrit 
grammar seems to show that some royal pupils did not always find it 
easy to master all its intricacies. 

With legard to the text-hooks, those used by the ordinary twice- 
hom students for Vedic study would serve also for the princes in so far 
as they studied the same subjects hut there were two developments 
which arose to meet the needs of the special tiainmg required for them. 
We have already referred to the Arthasastra as a subject to be studied 
by the prmce. Kamandaka m his introduction to the Nitisara also 
refers to the Arthasastra of Kautilya as a favomite learning of kings. 
Says he : “Prom the scientific work of that learned man who had reached 
the limits of knowledge, the favourite learning of the kings, brief yet 
intelligible and useful in the acquisition and maintenance of the earth, 
we are going to extract and teach kings m the manner acceptable to 
those learned in the science of Pohty ” Dandi in his Dasakumarcharita^^®^ 
says : “ Learn then the science of Polity Now this has been by the 
revered teacher Visnugupta abridged mto six thousand slokas in the 
interest of the Maurya {king) that when learnt and well-observed, 
it can produce the results expected from it.” 

The scope of this subject (Arthasastia) has been thus laid down by 
Kautilya : “ The means of subsistence of mankmd is termed Artha. 

1701 Ch. 220 2-3, 24,2-3 i7oa x 45 25-27 
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The earth ■\tliich containa manVind la also termed Artha. The science 
TThioh treats of the meana of acqmruig and maintaining the earth ia 
Arthailstra, Prom this it follows clearly that ArthasISatra really 
treated of Artha in the senae of earth, and not m its primary sense of 
wealth which was tha subject that properly pertained to the field of 
VJrttfi, Kautilya a Arthasastra mentions the same fact in another 
place for it actually commences with the statement that it was 
composed by the author as a ‘oompendlum of almost all the ArtiuAstraa 
written by prior teachers for the ac^uUUion aad matatenance (f the 
Prom this it follows that Arthasfiatm was really a Tcry 
oomprohenilvo science os its data were drawn from a wide Tariety of 
of sources for any subject that had more or loss intimate bearing upon 
the moons of acquiring ond maintaimng the earth could not but naturally 
fall within its scope. Thus, Bo^^^omti was the most important branch. 
In fact the fundamental basis, of ArtiuvsJstra, for Boijdaniti 'upon 
which the progress of the world depends was of the utmost 

importance to prmccs in tholr ^orts to acquire and Tnaintom 
the oortlL VZrttn also supplied no mean quota to the sdenoo, for it 
was through Vartt3 and V2rtt3 alone that two of the soTen limbs 
of the state, vis Ko^ and Bon^ conld bo acquired. Tbe ^ukranlti 
recognises this doublo aspect of ArihaClstra when it defines it as the 
icicnco which describes the actions and administration of kings as well at 
the moans of hToUhood in a proper manner In fact this doublo 

aspect of the .Arthablstra has often givon nso to a confusion of Idoas 
and has led to its being designated somotimes as Polity and tomottmes 
as Economics by vmters at difforont times Ijator on Artboslstra was 
doTcstcd of its economic topics and became simply the political sdonco. 
In later Sanskrit literature this use U made of the word Artliasttstro and 
the terms NltlbiUtra ArthasSstra Baij^nltl and Eajonitl are used 
indificrimlnatoly to represent the science of Polity 

Vilrtt3 was another subject of royal study The word is doriTcd 
from tho root ‘ vri * by tho oddition of the suflli ‘ n ’ Thus VrCrttJ 

ArU;»tlrfr*,Bt V Ch. I. lbl4L, Dt. L Ch. L 
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ctymologiadly roprcsonts vrtti or means of livolihoocl. Along with 
t!io use of tho term Vrfrtta, as a collective name for occupations, it 
W'as also used as tho designation of a division of learning, pertaining 
to knowledge relating to those occupations. According to Kautilya gam 
and loss of wealth^ arc to bo known from Vlirtta. In ^ukraniti^'^^” 
ivo aic told that profit and loss of wealth are based on Vartta Kamandaka 
in his jN’itisaia^'’*-^ merely repeats tho words of his political guru about 
the natuio of VaittX Vartta was thus tho branch of learning that had 
■wealth for its subject of study. It at fii’st included three subjects — 
agriculture, catllc-brcediug and trade. Kamandaka writes to the 
same effect Vliya Pmiina^'^^^ also says : 

“ Kisibamjya tadbartii trtlyam pasupalanam 
Vidyahyota mahavaga VarttZE vrttiayasayali” 

In course of time Vlirtta came to include usm'y as well. As BhSgabad 
Pnrana^^^^ says : 

“ Krsibanij'yagoraksa kusidam turymuchyate 
Vai’tta chaturvidya tatra bayarn gobrttayomsm ” 

Sukranlti^’^® also says that in Vartta are treated interest, agriculture, 
ti ado and preservation of cows. In the Bevipui'ana^^^’ we find that 
oven Karinanta, i e , manufacture has been added to Vartta while 
in the Mahabharata^'^^® the various arts and crafts (bibidhani siJpani) 
were included in it. 

Kautilya describes the merits of Vartta as a subject of royal study 
in no uncertain words. Says he * “ It is most useful m that it brmgs 
in grams, cattle, gold, forest produce and free labour. It is by means 
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of the treasury and tlio army obtained solely through *V^lrttft that the 
king can hold under hia control both his and hia enemy’s party ^ ^ ^ ® 

The study of ItihiUa by the prince included the study of PuiiSija, 
Itibftta, Akhyftyila TJdRharafla, Dharmaiastra and Arthaalstra,'’*® 
It is when wo look at this compreheniiTe senso of ItDiSsa that we can 
understand why products of imagination hare been incorporated in 
history The Pumjaa resemble more than any other of these six 

branches history (in tho modem sense of the word) The five subjects 
that form the subject*mattar of these Parujaa may be regarded os their 
five charactenstici. They ore sarga pmtdaarga, voip^a, vaipaJnuchanta 
aud manvantanv. Under Taqua and vaipfflnucharita were 
recorded tho names of kings the periods for whioh they reigned 
flntl noteworthy events connected with the dlstinguisbed reigns. The 
nature of Udaharana will bo clear from two passages in the Arthasistro 
of KautUya'^** and Tatsyilysnas ESmasHtra.^’** It seems that 
Udghanuja embodies facts and not moro imagination As regards tho 
nature of lUbftta, probably It dealt at length with events. ^ * Tho mention 

of Itibftta of kings and (fis as well os the sacred PurSpa SaiphitS 
embodying Dharma and Artha m tho some vorse supports the same 
view Akhyayiktt included moral fables and stones such as were 
collected (afterwords) in tho Pofichatantro and the Hitopadesa. 

Tho Uharmailstras as a gonoral rule contain groups of lawSi 
religious and civil and about atonement (3ohilra, byabohilra ond 
priyaschitta) 

Auvlk?ikl — was another subject of royal study According to 
KaulUya^’** it compniod tho philosophy of S^qikbya Toga and 
Lokiyata, In Sukranltulra*^** wo oro told that tho science of discussion 
and Vodinta are founded on AnvllqikL According to Kautilya ‘tho 
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sclonco of Anvilcsiki is most bcnoficial to tlio world, keeps the mind 
steady and firm in weal and woo aliko and bestows excellence of 
foresight, speech and action. Light to all kinds of knowledge, easy 
means to accomplish all kinds of acts and receptacle of all kinds of 
YU’tues, is the sciciico of AnvlksUa over held to be”A''^'^ 

In course of time the four sciences of Trayi, Dandaniti, YlrttU 
and Anviksiki came to bo kno^vn as Kulavidyas of prmces. I'rom 
Raghuvamsam^^*® wo find that a king wed his sons first to the 
Kulavidyas (which the commentator explains as Trayi, Dandaniti, Vsrtta, 
and Anviksiki) and then to princesses. 

But the preceptors, finding perhaps that their royal pupils did not 
always take kindly to tho oftort studying the political wisdom of the 
Artha^lstra, devised tho plan of using fables and stories as vehicles 
for teaching this science. Tlio Panchatantra existed in tho first half 
of the sixth century A B. hut tho Tantiakhyayika which is considered 
to ho its most original and eailiest form was composed many centuries 
earlier,^ It is mtroduced with tho story of a certain kmg who had 
three particularly idlo and stupid sons. He wished to find a teacher 
for them and at last mot with a certain biahmana, who promised to 
givo tho young princes such mstruction m six months that they would 
siupass all others in tho knowledge of right conduct. For the 
accomplishment of his object he composed the Panchatanti’a. The 
Hitopadesa is a similar collection of fables much later than the 
Panchatantra on which it is based. There are also other coUections 
of fables like them, as for instance, the Kathasaritsagara. The 
Mahabharata contains a groat deal of didactic material embedded in the 
story and this may also have been used in the instruction of princes. 
For stories of heroes they had the epic poems like the Kamayana and 
and the Mahabharata and at a later date the bardic chi’onicles (like 
Ohand-Baisa) of EajasthSn written m the vernaculars. 


17 97 Bk. 1. Ch n. Canto xvn 3. 

17 3 0 j, E. A, S., 1910, pp. 966£. Dr. Hortel thmka that the TantrSkhyayika was 
composed between 300 B. 0 and 570 A D. and nearer the earlier limit. Dr, F, 
W. Thomas takes it bo as old as 300 A, D. 



The oducatioii of the prince was m course of tune nindo more 
indiTidualiatio than eyer ai la eTident not only from TriHInn hteratnro 
but also from inscnptiona arnl coma The tbu* 

dcscribeii the attainments of (Menander the Great) — Many 

wore the arta and scienooa ho knew — holy tradition and secular law , 
the Stlipkhya, Toga, Ny3ya nod Vaisefika systems of philosophy, 
onthmotio music, medicmo the four Vedas the Pur^nas and the 
Itihflsos astronomy magic, causation and spells , the art of Tfnr poetry , 
conveyancmg — m a word the whole nmeteen. As a disputant, ho was 
hard to equal, harder still to orercome , the aoknowledged superior of 
all the founders of the various schools of thought. And os m wisdom 
so in strength of body swiftness, and valour there was found none equal 
to Millndfl in all Tndin^ From the Mfchhnkatika wo learn that findraka 
was a scholar In ^Igvoda Simavoda, Mathomatics tho arts regarding 
oourtesana and tho sclonce of elephants 

Samudmgupta was notod not more for his conquests than for lui 
prodclonoy In the humanities of the timos Tbo Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription dosenbes how ho was wdl versed m tho iastras^’*^ Bnthis 
learning was not confined to the sacred lore alone. Ho was the prince 
of poota (kavirnja) whoso various poetical compositions wore fit to bo 
tho moans of subsiatonco of loamod pooplo^’** and gave him on 
empire of famo for Uii enjoymont.*'** Altogether his sharp and 
polished intellect put to shamo IGisyapa tho preceptor of Indra,*’** 
Bosidcs poetry ho also oultirated tbo sistor arts of muslo. Ho ‘ put 
to shamo Nllrada by Wa choral skill and musical accompli ihmcnt. 

Tho Lynit typo of his coins ropresont Samudragupta as playing on tho 
lyre or luto (vlrCl) Ho was no less proficient in tho stemor arts of 
tho warrior Ho depicts himsolf os on orchor on somo of his coins which 
roprcaout him os holding o bow In his loft band and an arrow In his 
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right with the head of the arrow resting on the ground. On other 
coins he stands out as the inTincihle hunter and takes the title Vyaghra- 
paiaki-ama, of which the meaning is visible on the obverse, representmg 
the king as ti*amphng on a hve tiger, which falls back as he shoots it. 
■VYearing only waist cloth, turban and some jewellery he stands as the 
very picture of energy. 

As to Harsa ^iladitya, Sana distinctly says that Harsa was a poet. 
“ In poetical contests he pom’ed out a necter of his own which he had 
not received from any foreign source “ his poetical skill 

finds words fail,”^^^’ “his knowledge cannot find range enough m 
doctiines to be learned ^ ^ a g^g are too narrow a field 

for his genius.” ® This might be the exaggerated estimate of a 
courtier composing the panegyric of his patron but we have some 
evidence in its support from an external source I-Tsing^^^° says 
that Harsa “ versified the story of the Bodhisattva Jimutabahana 
(cloud-borne) who surrendered himself in place of a Naga Historians 
of Sanskrit Literature credit Harsa with the authorship of two 
dramas, the Eatnabali and Priyadars'ika together with a 
grammatical work That hterary criticism in Ancient India at least, 
thought highly of Harsa is evident from the fact that Jayadeva, the 
author of Gitagovindam names him along with BbSsa and Kahdasa 
as one of his illustrious predecessors i ^ ^ Harsa is also stated to have 
taken part in dramatic performances Moreover, Harsa was a 

skilful calligraphist if it is his autograph which is seen in the Banskhera 
Plate Inscription, the last hne of which consists of the sign-manual 

3-7 so Harsachanta — Cowell and Thomas, p. 58 

1787 Ibid., p 65. IbiiJ 

1780 Ibid Takakusn's Eng Trans , p 163 

17 41 “ XasyS cora^chiknra nikarah karnapnro mayDro 
Bhaso hSsah Bmviknlagnra Kalidaso vilSsah 
Harso harso hrdayavasatih panohabanasta Banah 
Kisam naisa kathaya kavita kamini kantaklya 
Cora IS the mass of looks, Mayura the ornament of the ear, BhSsa is the smile and 
Kalidasa, the master of all poets is the charm, Harsa is pleasure and Bana is the 
five-arrowed Cupid How could the damsel of Poetry be other than charming ? 

17 4 a Pomkkar—-5rI Harsa of Kananj, p 68, 
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of tho written in elaborately omamented obaracter*. That 

Harsa waa also taught archory is evident from B^pa who describes 
Harsa as ‘ more deHgbttng in tho bow than Drona, more nncmng 
with the arrow than Aswatthimfi, 

Blna also describes tho stout forearm of EumSragupta a ilSlaVa 
prince as “marked hv the bow string’s scar'^’^* showing that the 
princes of the time practised archery According to Blna with 

an intellect nnwenried in pobtioal science and a deep study of the 
law books he (king TarSpi^a of TTjjoin) made m light and glory a 
third with the Sun and the Moorn**^^*® 

That the princes also used to take physical exercise in the haU of 
exorcise attached to the palace is evident from Blna's KSdambarl 
where we arc told that the king entered the private apartments and 
" there loying aside his adornments like the Son divested of bis rays 
or tho sky boro of moon and the stars ho entered tho hail of exereUe 
where oil was duly prepared* Haring taken pleasant exerdso tharem 
with tho princes of his own age, ho then entered tho bathing place 

An Idea of the character of and care for the education of tho princes 
of tho ago will bo evident from tho foUowmg account given by B3nn about 
tho education of prince Ohaudnplda, son of king Tlriiplda of TJjjam — 
As ChandrSplda underwent m duo coorao all tho circle of ceremonies, 
beginning with tho tying of his top-knot, his childhood passed 
oway and to prevent distraction, IRlnplda had built for birn a palace 
of learning outside tho city strotohing half a leoguo along tho Sipi^I 
rlvor surrounded by o woU of white bneks like tho circlo of peaks of 
a snow mountam girt with a groat moot running along tho waUt, 
guarded by very strong gates, Iinnng one door kept open for ingress, 
with stables for horses and palanquins close by and a gymnasium 
constructod beneath — a fit paJaco for tho immortals. Ho took infinite 
pains in gathering thero teoebers of every science, and haring placed 
tho boy there Uko a young Hon m a cage, forbidding all egress, 

»»*• II*ri«liAnU — Cowill Tlonu#, p. 03, JUd, p, 120. 

Coap*™ lUgliahwplittt, VL M 1X63(^40. »»«• Ibld^ p. 48. 

»i*t S ida ro bftri — C ^ Hlddiog s Extg Trmax,, p, 13. 






surrounding him mth a suite composed mainly of the sons of his 
teachers, remoying every allurement to the sports of boyhood and 
keeping his mind free from distraction, on an auspicious day he entrusted 
him, together mth VaisampSyana, to masters, that they might acquire 
all knowledge. Every day when he rose, the kmg with Vilasabati and 
e- small retinue, went to watch him, and OhandrSpida undisturbed m 
mind kept to his work by the king, qmckly grasped all the sciences 
taught him by his teachers, whose efforts were quickened by his great 
powers, as they brought to hght his natural abihties , the whole range 
of arts assembled in his mind as in a pm'e jewelled mirror. He yarned 
the highest skill in word, sentence, proof, law and royal policy ; in 
aU kmds of weapons such as the bow, quoit, shield, scimitar, dart, mace, 
.battle-axe and club ; m driving and elephant-ridmg ; m musical 
instruments, such as the lute, fife, drum, cyjmbal and pipe ; m .the laws 
of dancmg laid down by Bharata and others and the science of music 
such as that of Narada , in the management of elephants, the knowledge 
of a horse’s age and the marks of men ; m paintmg, leaf-cutting, the 
use of books and writing , m all the arts of gambling, knowledge of 
the ones of birds, and astronomy ; in testing of jewels, carpentry, the 
working of ivory, m architecture, physios, mechamcs, antidotes, mimng, 
crossing of rivers, leapmg and jumping and sleight of hand , m stories, 
dramas, romances, poems ; in the MahabhSrata, the PurSn^s, the 
Itihasas and the Eamayana, in all kmds of writmg, all foreign 
languages, all techmcalities, all mechamcal arts, in metre and m every 
other art. And while he ceaselessly studied, even in his childhood 
an inborn vigour like that of Bhima shone foith m him and stirred 
the world in wonder. Por, when he was but m play the young elephants, 
who had attacked him as if he were a lions’ whelp, had their limbs 
bowed down by his grasp on their ears and could not move; 
with one stroke of lus scimitar he cut down palm-trees as if 
they were lotus-stalks , his shafts, like those of Parasurama 
when he blazed tp consume the forest of earth’s royal stems, cleft 
only the loftiest peaks , he exercised himself with an iron club 
jwhich -ten unen were needed to lift ”.^748 learning that 
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Ibid., pp. 59-61, 



OhandrSpitJa had grcnrn to youth and had completed hu knowledge of 
all tho arta, studied all the soiences end won great praise from hii 
teachers, summoned Babhako, a nughty wamor and with a large 
csscsort of cavalry and army sent him on a very auspicious day to fetch 
the prmce And Balzhaka going to the palace of learning 
approached 0handx3pK^ and respectfully gave the king's message 
* Prince, the king bids mo say Our desires are fulfilled , tho sastras 
have been learnt thou hast gamed the highest skill m all the martial 
sciences. All thy toachers give thee permission to leave tho house of 
learning I^ot the people see that thou hast received thy treuung like 
a young royal elephant come out from tho enclosure, having in thy 
•mind the whole orb of tho arts like tho full moon newly risen. I^ot 
the eyes of the world long eager to behold thee fulfil their true function 
for all tho scnonoi are yearning for thy sight. This is now tho tenth 
year of thine abode m the school and thou didst enter it having reached 
ozpcnonco of thy sixth year This year then so reckoned, is tho 
sixteenth of thy life, Now therefore when thou hast come forth and 
shown thyself to all thy mothers longing to see thee and host saluted those 
who deiorvo thy honour do thou lay aside thy early disciplmo and 
experience at thy will the pleasures of the court and the dolighU of 
fresh youth Pay thy respects to tho Chiefs honour tho br3hmai)AS, 
protect thy people , gladden thy kmsColk. 

Boljing on inscriptions Prof Bubrouil describes Mahendrabarman, 
PoUara of “Knilchl (018 A D ) as one who glonflod poetry and miulo. 
It appears that bo was tho composer of some sworas A burlosquo 
(prahasaua) hxu been found at Travancoro written by Mahondraborman. 
Prof Buhroml has found conllrmolion of this fact from on inscription 
on a cave at IMamandOr and wtnch ho reads as HnttavilIUSdipadam 
prohosanam ^lattarillsa being a title Hahcndmbarman I According 
to Hiucn Tsang Arpiubonnan a rc<xnt klug (of Nepal) had written a 
treatuo on Etymology This report of Hiuen Tsang about Aipiubarman i 
learning receive* corroboration from an Inscription'^*® (dated S 30 L o., 
03 j AD) where tho following epithet is applied to him ‘ mJi nisi 


ii»» Ibl,!, pp. 


\o. 7 (Ind. AatiqowT li. p. 170). 
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chanelca sastrartlia lumarsabasaditSsaddarsanataya dharmSdhikSi’astlute- 
kaiaiiaraebdtatsa bamanatisayam manyam^nab ” Parameswarabarman 
Pallava, king of Kan obi (67d A D,) is described m tbe Kurani Pallava 
grant^’ 5 1 as fond of poetry. King Jayapida of Kasbmere (761-782 A D.) 
was well-versed in the sZstra on dancing and acting composed by 
Bbarata muni “ Receiving instruction from a master of grammatical 

science, called Ksira, tbe learned JayZpIda gained distinction with tbe 
wise He was proud of bemg able to compete witb tbe learned. So 
much greater was bis fame from tbe title of scholar than from that of 
king that notwitbstanding bis various faults it bas not faded like otKer 
(tbings) subject to time Jaydeva of Nepal (769 A D ) is mentioned 

to have composed certain verses contained in tbe Inscription dated 
S 163 Tbe Eastern Chalukya king Vinayaditya III (766-809 Saka) 
was specially proficient in Mathematics and hence was called Gunaka. 
An idea of tbe traming imparted to Kmg ^ankarabarman of Kasbmere 
(883-902 A. I) ) by b's royal father can be obtained from tbe following 
woids of ^ankarabarman himself, preserved m Kalbana’s RSjatarangini . 
“ I was taken about by my father, on foot and without shoes, dressed 
in heavy armour when it was hot and in transparent tbm cloth when 
it was cold. Wben those who went before tbe kmg saw me as I was 
runmng by tbe side of tbe horses durmg tbe chase and elsewhere, torn 
by tbe thorns and with tears in my eyes, they made representation to 
him. He replied to them : ‘ Since I have attamed tbe throne from 
common rank, I know tbe hardships (experienced) by attendants at 
different times during then services After undergoing such misery, this 
(son) will be sme to know the troubles of others wben be comes to the 
throne. Otherwise, be may remam ignorant (of them), bemg born on tbe 
throne MabendrapSla (890-908 AD) and Mabipala (910-940 AD) 

of Kanauj also bad as then teacher tbe famous poet and dramatist 
Raja^ekbara who in bis works always describes himself as such. 
Ksbemagupta (940-968 A D ) of Kasbmere is described by Kalhana as 
trained by bis teacher m tbe art of diawmg darts. ^'^5 5 Abbimanyu of 


17 61 Hultzch — South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I pp 148-50 

17 6a Ra]atarafigipl, rV. 423. Ibid, IV 489-91. 

17 84 Ibid., Y. 196-99, 1^®“ Ibid., VI, 180-81, 
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KnriunBre (068-973 A. D) ttos a learned kmg. wellverBod In the 
sftatrae^’®* Bhoja Paromflra of Dhara (o. 1010-1065 A. D) Tras o 
great author himself and a master of many Buhjccts. He studied 
Astronomy AlaipkHni fpoetics), Architecture, Togo and Grammar 

and on each of these subjects ho has left works which are etill 
treated as onthoritatiTe. His BaraswatOsanlilvarana on poetics, 
Ejjain 3 rtan^ on Toga and Bajamfgafikakarajia on astronomy aro 
well known and speak of his high proflolenoy in these sdencef. 
Bhoja IS mentioned by seTeral well known writers as an anthor on 
Hindu Law as well, though no work of hu on that subject is 
extant. Ho is so mentioned by BOlanUtha m the Prlya^chattaTiTeka, 
by Uaghunandana and even by VijfiSncswaro in his famous MitHk^X 
Bfljomira Ohola of Tanjoro (1014-44 A. H ) was not only a great military 
commandor hut also a learned man as the title pandit is found predxod 
to his name in many inscnptions. King Hraga of tho Battas of Sanndatti 
is desenbod m ono of his inscriptions (dated 1040 A. D ) as a VidyJidhars in 
singing^’*’ Abhimanyu of the Kachhagligta dynasty of Hubkhund 
was famous for his skill in horsemanship aod archery which was extolled 
cron by Bhoja, king of llalwa,'’ *• Kalasa (1068-1089 A. 1) ) of Kashmere 
is described by Kalhana os harmg learnt diplomacy and bravery from 
Jindurfljo.'*®* Anontabarmon Oho(Jagonga (1070 1142 A D ) of tho Eastern 
Oanga dynasty of Trlkalinga and Onssa is desorihod as leamod in tho 
Vedas and tho £tstras and oven in architecture and fine arts os if 
Saroswatl herself was his nurse.'’®® JjokshamnpndeTa Paramfira of Dhar 


IWd., TL 29a »»*» L mr. p, 161 

**** TujltjftdratslklKsbihsns m&bftiutisprsjogldifQ prflbip^am pnHksUbiUm 
pttbamati tribbojsp^wibhajt— Dboblraad Inwriptioa-^E. L, I TT. 

»»»• lUJfcUtmBglpl, vn 677 

iT«* **Dbitri U«j4 S»rsnr»tfttTnibli»lwn7TnniTp oubAtpItAldiis UUlrsmtsmirjs* 
<r{ obo^gsog«iwmn]^ 

Tldikrtdstiutl^ htbarp idpoyttl U*U«fii UdtkktUiuc lutbvp 

p*ntuU^ iHpafa UdtkUtbuo ” 

•~J B* A S, Bi, Lav p, 33L 




(1081-llOdi A. D.) was also a great poet^’*^ Harsa of Kashmere (1089- 
1101 A. D.) was the emhodiment of all sciences “ Knowing 

all languages, a great poet in all tongues and a depository of all 
learning, he became famous even m other countries He was an 
expert singer as well.’*^’^*^^ BiUiana in his Vila’am3nkachanta^’®^ 
praises Harsa of Kashmere for his personal bravery m battle, 

for his skill as a poet by which he surpassed even Sri 

Harsa of Kanuaj. He also refers to his power of composmg 
sweet songs in. all languages (sarvavlisa-kavitwa). “ Surely ” says 
Kalhana, “ not even Brhaspati is able to name clearly all the sciences 
in which ho was versed. Even to this day, if one of the songs which 
he composed for the voice is heard, tears roll on the eye-lashes even of 
his enemies.”^’ He was eminent by his knowledge of all sciences 
Erom Kanaka, Kalhana’s own uncle, Harsa took lessons in song and for his 
services as tutor in music he gave a lac of gold dinnars ^ ® Harsa 
himself used to teach the dancing girls of his palace how to act. 

Ho was also skilled in athletic exercises Naravarmadeva 

Paramara of Bhara (c llOdi-1133 A I) ) was like his father TJdaySditya 
a poet and was the author of the fragment of an unpubhshed prasasti 
found in the Mahskala temple in TJjjain In the Bho 3 as 2 l 2 at 

Bhara and in Hma and Mahakula temples m TJjjain mscriptions have 
been found in serpentine form giving the sanskiit noun and verb 
termmations of Panini, accompanied by verses containing the names of 
TJdayaditya and Naiavarman and makmg punnmg allusions to their valour 
and learning.^ Govmdaohandi'a (1114-1165 A B) of the Gahadavala 
dynasty of Kanauj is described m most GahadavSla records as “ Yividha- 
vichara-vidya-vaohaspati,” a very Brhaspati (teacher of gods) in different 


17 81 J^Sgpura Pro^asti i7 8a HajataraSglm, Vll 319 

1703 Ibid, 613. XVm 64-66. 


17 6 B HajataraSgipI, VII 941-42 17 os Ibid , 970. 

17 8 7 Ibid, 1117-18 17 6 8 Ibid,, 1640-41 

17 0 0 Ibid , 1704 ^7 7 0 Luard and Iiele — The Paramaras of Dhar, p 29. 

177 1 UdaySdityanatn^kabarnanagakrpSpika .. .... . . mapi^repl srstS sukabiban- 

dhuna. kabipaip oha nrpan5ip oha brdayeja nibeiita— Luard and 

Lele’s The Param5ras of Dhar, p. 30. 
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Bciences ami pbHoeophics Bhflq3oara (1120*23 A- D ) when a boy 

wuB trained in arms and taught sciences by NaraTorman the ruler of 
:MAlwa Someswnra HI (1120*87 A D ) of the later Ohalutya dynasty 
of Kalyan was the author of Mlna*oll3sa or Abhila§lt 3 rtha-c hm t Jm a n l 
which {■ a compendium of military art pobtical science, horse and elephant 
rearing poetry dialectics music, astronomy — m short all eciencea which 
lead to the happiness of mom In Astronomy he gaTe the DhruT^hha* 
(constants to be added) Vi]ay3ditya Kadamba of Goa (1158 A* D ) was also 
a Tory learned prince and earned the title of VSijIbhusana, The praise 
bestowed on him m an inscription is well worth quoting below — 

Vrgan knnti prttso dhonuai bi^ame ohasilalako baro bldye gito 

sarasakabltSsAstrabUare 

Tuiprag3dy3roho tmrtisu cha purUnesn pumpt panjfijnidhobhuj 

^ogati Tahnndyftdhara Ith" 
Ballalasona (1163-70 A D ) of Bengal was also a learned man being the 
author of DTnaiZgora and he commenced another work which his son 
Laksamai^ona dnisbed AporTditya U 8U3hnra of Tbana (1175-1200 AD) 
was alto a groat scholu being the author of tho well known 
commentary on YnjilUb3lkyasm|ti known os Aparlla, a work of 
recognised anthonty on Hindu law and recognisod os such oTcn in far 
off Koshmera ArjnnahannadeTa Pnrain3ra of Dhor (1210-10 A« D ) is 
described In his court-poot Modana • drama which is msenbod on ilabst 
found at Dhor by Lolo, at not only a poet but also an author ^ ® 

It it thus orldent that oren in tho Modimral Hindu period tho 
Indian princes vcio taught os before, not only tho sastras but also tho 
Elstras. A1 Bcrunit itatomont^’’* that tho Brahimnt teach tho 
Yodat to tho k^hatnyos the Taisyas and dodras arc not 

allowed to hoar it much loss to pronounce and rccito It * prOTOs 
not only tho later origin of tho dictum Kaklbldyantayob sthltib ” 

itit IUjfcUr»CgitiI, Vin. 223. 

itta ElrjigloJhArTUAnujuiIdbiDl jeu almpnlsai 

VlrlbAUn^sip d«Tjtiidukr« poaUksibliuj^ 

— £p, Ind., li p. 108. 


iiT* Ssfl hs a 1 Eng Ttmaa, VoL L p. 125 
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but also the study of the Vedas by the kshatriyas. And we have 
already seen how noted kings like Samudragupta, Harsa ^iladitya, 
Hai’sa of Kashmere, Bhoja, Govindachandia and Vijayaditya were as 
learned in the sacred and profane lore as the Brahmins. But the above 
survey makes it clear that in the later (Mediseval) Hmdu period, 
although theie were princes well-versed in mihtary science hke Munja 
and Bhoja of Dhar, Haisa of Kashmere, Abhimanyu of Dhubkhund 
and Bajendrachola of Tanjore Indian prmces in general, revelled more 
in the study of poetics than m the more necessary study of the science 
of war and of the science of the state. The distinctions of heromes 
in love and despair, the essentials of poetry, poetical blemishes and 
embellishments and the figures of speech engaged the intelhgence 
of the princes and some of them even wrote elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. This, no doubt, made prmcely education 
individualistic and liberal in character but the minute study of poetics 
led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the mcrease of 
voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpiiramanjari of Bajasekhara 
to the Ramvaman3arl of Nyayachandra. The stage attracted the princes 
more than the camp and the way Was thus paved for foreign dommation 
and rule. 

In the Bhagalpur grant^^’® of Narayanapala and m the Deo-Barnak 
Inscription^’'^® (of Bengal) we find the mention of an officer over 
king’s sons, designated respectively as Kumsramatya and Maha- 
kumaiamatya, but we do not know whether the education of the 
princes was among them functions Nevertheless on account of 
their ability to pay most of the prmces seem to have engaged private 
tutors. Visma learnt the Vedas and the Vedangas from his tutor 
Vas'istha^^” and had DhrtarSstia, PSndu and Bidur taught by a 
competent tutor He also appointed BronSchaiya to coach his 

grandsons— the Psndavas and the Kauravasi”® Kmg Brupad also 
appointed a Brahmm resident-tutor who taught among other subjects 

1175 Ind Ant, XY Corp Ins , Vol IH. p 216. 

1111 Mahabharata, Adiparba, 100th and 103rd adhySyas 

X118 Ibid., 109th adbyaya Ibid., 130th adhySya 





B^hagpati nlti to the princei King Stuhiodhaiift^’*' appointed 

Sabbamitta as tutor to hia son Gautama, Similarly Balttdl^a (Saonudra- 
gupta ?) and ilahlplla had Vaaubandhu*’** and Efijoiekhora 
respectively as their tutors. King Harsa of Kaahmere appointed Kanaka, 
(Kalhana i uncle) as hia tutor m musio to whom he gave a lac of gold 
dlnnaras as tuition fee (Rajatanxfiginl, ViL 1117 18) King JaySpl^a 
of Kashmere had K^lra as hii tutor m grammar (Stem — The Ohroniclet 
of Kaahmere VoL L p 106 and 165 foot-note) 

The education of the prince was kept by the Brahmins closely in 
their hands According to Manu^’** teaching the Vedas shall never 
revert to the kshattiya as against the brjhmaija. The injunction of 
ilanu^’** that the king should learn from the people the theory of the 
vanous trades and profesaloiis seems to imply that in tho subject of 
TlrttS others besides Brahmins might bo callod in to give instruction 
to tho young prlnoes and this would seem probable also in the matter of 
military skill* Vliwlmitra thus gave to tl-ttph a training m the use of 
missiles and weapons yet brfilunaQa control dominated throughout. 

VTe are told that Emma's toaohors aro aged brUhmanas who have seen tho 
true import of Dhanna,^’*® Droua a Brahmin taught mihtary arts to 
tho Kaurovas and tho Pitn^vos*’®^ Brona alio taught military art 
to a king of tho Andhaka family and to many pnneea.^^*® Bhifma was 
taught tho Vedas and the Vodingas by Vasifibo a Brahmin (Mahflbhflrota, 
Adiporba 100th and 103rd idhySyos) Tho brothers of Droupodl wero taught 
Bfho^patl-nltl by a brahmin rciidcnt-tutor ' ’ • ® King Jonaka loamt 
Brahmavidya from vanous br3hmana jchJryai*'®® Kmg Bfhadrntha 
Icamt Brobmandyi from tho btdhmana ascotic Sdkllyana 


lili, Biaipwb*, a2od idiTaj*, irUlndl-Paflli*, TV 6 S, 

iTii PiTEjairUi* j LJU of Vafabmdha. X. 77 

»»•* VIL 43. 

lUfflSjHi* niUltltK}*, 27 and 29tb ttrg**. 

Ibli, AjodbjiJtlt>4*,l»lfar5a. »»•» MahabtiraU, idJpMba. 

»» • lUi 13_na adbjlja. i»* Ibid., BompirU, 132od adbil/a. 

11 • Blbad.Up. rV J II *1 ITaltrf. Up, It 
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Janasruti learnt Brahmavidja from the biahmara Eaikva.^’^^ Prmce 
Gautama was taught hy nine teacheis all of whom were Brahmins.^ 

In Kautilya’s Arthasastra^’®^ we are told “That kshatriya breed 
which IS brought up by Brahmins, is charmed with the counsels of good 
councillors and winch faithfully follows the precepts of the sastras 
becomes inYincible and attains success, though unaided by weapons " 
Eanaka, the uncle of Kalhana, a Biahmin gave lessons in music to 
king Harsa of Kashmeie Esiia, Jayapida’s teacher in grammar 

was a brahmana of the Eajanaka family of Kashmere Al-Beruni^'^®'^ 

speaks m the same strain “ The Brahmin'-, teach the Veda to kshatiiyas. 
The latter learn it but aie not allowed to teach it even to a biahmanaA^°® 

In his town-planning sell erne Kautilya has reserved for the royal 
teacheis’ residence a good site Says he “ Royal teachers, priests, 
sacrificial place, water rescrvoii and ministers shall occupy sites east by 
north to the palace” Accoiding to him ‘they aie to receive the sum of 
48,000 panas pei annum ’ which was also the pay of the minister, the 
commander of the army, the hou-apparent piince, the mother of the 
king and the queenA®°° With this amount for their subsistence, they will 
scarcely yield themselves to temptation and hardly be discontented A ® ° ^ 

Tod in his Ptajasthan^ ® ° ^ in lef erring to these pm’ohita teachers gives 
rather a bad opmion of them as men who took advantage of them 
position to get gain for themselves by workmg on the superstition of 
their employers But we need not suppose tliat this was generally the 
case and many of them weie men of high character whose moral 
influence on then pupils was distinctly good India has had many 
famous lulers, who weie educated undei this system and many who also 
attamed to hteiaiy meiit Among these princes there also grew up a 


1703 Ibid 

17 9* R ^yamniastrl’s Eng Trans , p 17 
179 « Stem — The Chronicles of Kashmere, Vol 
1797 Sachan’s Eng Trans , Vol I p 125 
17 98 Compare the remark of king Ajataiatru 

(Kau^ Up , rV 1 19) 

17 0 9 Artha^astra (R Syamai^astrrs Eng Trans 
1801 Ibid 
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apint of ohiTalry Tory much like that whioli prevaaed m Bopope in tlio 
Agd Tod menhona that amongst the Kajput tribes, 

youthful candidates war© initiated to military fame in much the same 
■Bray as young men in Europe in the Middle Ages became knighU. 
The ceremony of initiation was called Kharg handai or binding of the 
iword and took place when the young Eajput ttos conaldered fit to 
bear arms. The spirit of chivalry thus inculcated must have set before 
these young prmces and nobles a high ideal of valour and virtue and 
this is reflected in the Epics and in the bardie chronicles of Bft]asthflna 
which contain many stories of noble deeds and knightly heroism 

Indeed the education of the Indian prince was not inferior to that 
of the European Knights in the Age of Chivalry No doubt the note 
of personal ambition and of adventure for odTenture s sake seems much 
loss prommeut m the Indian ideal than in the European but the gentler 
virtues such as patience and fllial devotion were muoh more emphasised 
08 we see in the story of R.Tma. The idea that the king and the prince 
hod a duty to perform to society in the protection of the weak and 
that then posiUou was not one so much of glory and of ease as of 
service to other* u very prominent Thus ViswfliQitrtt in exhorting 
Bflma to kill Tli'alCl sayi Bo not feel it impious to kill a female, Eor 
the good of tlio four vanjos this is enjomed for the princes One who 
ha* taken over the charge of the protection of tho people shonld perform 
all kind* of deeds however cruel »infiil and infamous they might bo, 
if thereby ho would keep in safety his subjects isoi T^rma on hoonng 
Slt3s words dissuading him from undertaking the task of ridding 
BomjiakJranya of Bak^osos who nro killing innocent hermits living 
therdn thus says to her You yourself bavo just said that the 
kfbatnya should take tho bow and tho arrow so that tho 'word 
Ilrtla (unprotected) should not remain In this earth. Now tboso 
hormlU of Bai>4^kyrnnya have approochod mo teokmg my protection 
against these Eaktiosas " No doubt many of them failed to IIvo 

up to this noblo ideal but m formulating it and holding it before tho 
young pnnccs India has much of which to bo proud. 


» •* EijUtUn, pp. 03,61-. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Edhoational institutions in ancient India. 

§ 1. The Pahisads 

Prom the most ancient tunes there existed in India Brahminio 
settlements and in connection with them Parisads or assemblies of 
learned hrahmanas who gave decisions on all pomts connected with the 
Brahminic religion and learning. We have already referred {ante^ 
pp, 65-67) to these Parisads as seats of learning and have seen that not 
only weie different faculties represented hut even a student was a member 
of the Pansad The settlement of brahmauas pioficient in different 
branches of the ancient learning in various centres must have meant the 
gathering together also of a number of students who received instruction 
from them and thus these Parisads would form the nucleus of something 
correspondmg to a University. 

§ 2 Taxila 

An mstance of an early Brahminio intellectual centre was TaksasilS, 
This town IS now represented by more than twelve square miles 
of rmns to the north-west of Rawalpindi and the south-east of 
of Hasan Abdal The site accordmg to Sir John Marshall, embraces 

thi’ee separate cities namely, the Bir Mound to the south which was 
m occupation from the earliest times say 1600 B 0 until the close 
of the Maurya domination about 180 B G ; secondly, the city known as 
Sir Kap further ndrth, which is believed to have been founded by the 
Greek invaders in the first half of the second century B 0. and to 
have been occupied by the Greeks and their successors, the Scythians 
and Paithians until about 70 A D , and thirdly, the city of Sir Sukh, 
still further north, to which there is reason to believe the capital was 
transferred from Sir Kap by the Kushanas Thus, within four 
centuries, Taxila became suh]ect to five different empires — the 
Macedonian, the Mauryan, the Bactrian, the Parthian and the Kushana 


18 0 8 y, Snuth — Early History of India, third edition, p 61, 
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and from these ■mdely different cmlisationt, extending from Qroeoo 
to Western Ohi&a and from the steppes of Hiusia to the Bay of Bengal 
it must have inherited mudi of the cultnro and of the arts peculiar 
to each* Wo are told in the HfimUyana**®’ that Vyabohflra (liair) 
was a speaalUed subject at TaiUo. The iIah3hb5rota also refers to 
Tatjasltl 08 a noted seat of learning The story is told of one of Its 

teachers named Dhaumya who had three disciples named tTpomanyu, 

Anini find Veda Arum hailed from Plilebiila and was an ideal student 
in respect of devotion to his teacher under whoso orders in order to 
stop a Icohage m tUo water-courso m lus field Arum finding every 
other means unavailing threw his body into tho broach We loam 

from the Dhommapadatthahnthft'*®* that a student nent to Taxilo 

from Benares for studying tho si 1 poo and had 600 class-mates According 
to the same work'*®® Pasomdh king of 'h.odala was educated at Tania. 
Tho 3Iah3vagga'*'® has reference to teachers at Taxila to whom 
students wero going for tho study of tbo silpas. Prom tho 
MfthTvaggg'*" we also learn that Jlvakn tho renowned physician at 
at the court of BvmhiJinv was educated m malicino and surgery at 
Taxila So much reputation bod been p^ninoil by Taiila os a oontro 
of loammg that wo oro told by pfimnl'*'* that Tak^ailli oa tho 
sumamo of a person denoted that Ins ancestors had livoil at Toxilo, 
while tlio AlaldhhUrata'*'* declares tho man of Tiiila to ho unrivalled 
in discussions on matters of learning Tho JaUka storiLS aro wiuolly 
full of rofcronccs to tho famo of Taiila as a UuiversHy town'®'* Tho 
great grammarian Plipnl and Cl ttuikya, tho mmistor of Chondragupta 
Ataurya arc said to have had thoir education in Taiila Hero at tho timo 
of Aluxamlcrs invasion tho Greeks first camo into contact with tho 
hrjhmiuja philosophers and were astonished at thoir oscotfcaim and 
itraugo doctrines In tho days of Asoka tho Great Tailla was ono 
of tho greatest and most splendid cities of tho bait and onjoyod special 

‘OlUrtVltujA. lOb lb » Pall Text BovUlj ■ •JlUoti, L 250. 

»»•» Ibid, I P.21U i»«* M Llbajpia,Vnl 1 G tod 0. 
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roputatioii as tho headquarters of ECiudu learuiii". The sons of peoples 
of all tho upper clabses, chiefs, biahmanas and merchants flocked to 
Taxila ns to a University town, m ordei to study tho cuclo of Indian 
arts and sciences, especially Medicine ” At tho time of Hiuen Tsang’s 
visit “ tho biahmanas of this town aro woll-giounded in their literary 
woik and aio of high renown for their talents, well-mformed as to 
things (men and things) and of a vigorous undei standing (memoiy) ” 

Tlio fame of Tasila as a seat of learning was mainly due to that 
of its teachcis Of one such teacher we icad * youths of the warrior and 
tho brahmana caste came from all India to bo taught the arts by him is 
They aro always spoken of as being ‘ world-renowned,’ being authorities, 
specialists and oxpoits in tho subjects they taught And it was the 
presence of scholarb of such acknowledged excellence and wide-spread 
icputation that caused a steady movement of qualified students drawn 
from all classes and lanks of society towards Taxila from far off 
Benares, Uajagrha, ^ ® ^ ’ Mithila,^^^® Lalhya country, 
Ujjam,^®^® Kosala,^®^^ and tho Sm and Kuru Kmgdoms m the ‘North 
Country’,^® thus enabling it to exercise a kind of intellectual suze- 
reignty over the wide world of letters in India 

The students are always spoken of as going to Taxila to ‘ complete ’ 
their education and not to begin itA®®® They are invariably sent 
at tho age of sixteen^®® ^ or when they ‘ come of age’ This shows that 
Taxila was tho seat not of elemental y, but of secondary and higher 
education. The age limit for admission theie was curiously enough 
the same as is prescribed by modern Umversities Moreover, only 

JatakaHI 158 

181® Jataka I 272, 285, 409 , U 85, 87 , IV 50, 224 , Y 263, 127 etc 
181T Ibid, in 238, V 177, 247 Ibid IV 316 , VI 347 

18 Ibid , I 447 Lilya has been identiBed by Mr Handalal Da -with the Hugly 
district in Bengal (J A S B , Hew series, Vol VI , 1910 p 604 
1830 Ibid , IV 392 1831 Ibid III 115 

1833 Ibid, V 210, V 457, in 399, I 356 

1833 In Jataka TV 38 we are told tliat the son of a poor woman of a caravan, a merchant’s 
son and the son of a tailor in the employ of the merchant “ all grew up together 
and by and by went to Taxila to complete their education 
18 3* Jataka I. 285. 
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the itudents of a mattirer age oonld be sent SO far airay from their 
homes for the furtherence of their studies 

The students of Tania were quite a heterogenous lot drawn from 
all ranks and ohuses of society and representing direrse social conditions 
0hai><j3las, howoTer were not admitted as students for we are told 
in the Oittasambhuti Jjtaka^*** that two 0han(j3la boys who disguised 
as brtthmanas came to Tania to study law but betrayed themselves by 
tbelr coarse language and manners when one of them burnt bis mouth 
at a dinner were at onoe expelled 

'While all castes except the Ohon^lUas irere admitted to mitmotion 
it seems that the castes so admitted did not always condne themselves 
to their traditional subjects of study "We read of a Brahmin boy of 
TaiUft who learnt divination under his teacher Another Brahmin 
boy studied magic charms Another is spoken of os having gone in 
for the hberal arts and ultimately specialised in archery It is again 
a Brabmln boy that studios the charm which oommands all things 
offense. There Is a reference to a Brabmln boy choosing ‘science* 
for his study and to another maxtenug the three Vedas and the eighteen 
accomphshm en U« * • • • 

Ko doubt the poorer students who could not pay tboir tuition fees had 
to undergo a ooune of menial fcmco for the school (see ante pp 110«S0) 
but the rccogultiou of the dignity of all honest labour secured to them a 
status of equality with its orutocraHo section. "WTiat further levelled 
down all dlstmctions within tho school was the Insistonco upon certain 
standards of simplicity and discipline in life to which ail its members 
bad to submit. Tho Prince Brobmodotta of Benares^**’ is sent on 
to Taxila for bis studies with tho modest equipment given him by his 
royal father of a pair of onesolcd sandals a sunshade of leaves and a 
thousand pieces of money as his teacher’s fees of which not a single 
pice ho could retain for his privoto use Thus tho prince enters bis 
school as a poor man dirosted of all riohes Tho same fact u pointed 
oat by tho story of Prince Junba of Benares who accidentally 

Jlt4i»r7 30L 
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breaking tbe alms-bowl of a Brabmin by colliding with bim m nocturnal 
darkness, was asked to pay bim tbe puce of a meal as conapensation 
Tbe piince tben said to tbe Biabmin * “I cannot now give you tbe 
price of a meal, Brabmin , but I am Prince Junba, son of tbe kins; of 
Xasi, and when I go to my kingdom, you may come to me and ask 
for tbe money ” Thus wbile at school a king’s son was as poor as the 
son of a peasant. 

Of tbe subjects taugbt tbe three Vedas and tbe eighteen vijjas 
(vidyas) are frequently mentioned In the Bbimsena Jataka^®^® theie 
IS a description of bow tbe Bodhisattva learnt tbe three Vedas and tbe 
eighteen vi]]3s. In tbe Kosiya J3taka^®®° we are told that Bodhisattva 
being born in a Brabmin family studied the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjas at Taxila. In tbe Dbummedba Jataka^®®^ it is stated 
that at tbe age of sixteen Bodhisattva went to Taxila and mastered the 
eighteen vijjas In the Asadisa Jataka^®®“ we find that the Bodhisattva 
mastered the three Vedas and tbe eighteen vi]]3s In many other 
Jatakas,^®®® we find that Bodhisattva studied tbe three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjas. Tbe invariable mention of the thiee Vedas shows 
that the study of Atharvaveda was not included in the cmriculum of 
studies. Tbe Vedas were of course to be learnt by heart. We are told 
of a teacher of Taxila from whose lips 600 biabmana pupils learnt 
tbe Veda8.i8 34 

Of tbe conventional eighteen vijjas aichery was one In tbe 
Bbimsena Jataka^^®® we learn that Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila 
In tbe Asadisa Jataka^®^® we aie told that Bodhisattva learnt archery 
at Taxila and got himself appomted as the aicher of a king at whose 
orders be brought down a mango fiom tbe top of a tree with bis bow 
and arrow. Prom tbe Saiabbanga Jataka^^®’ we learn that 
Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila and gave exhibition of many feats 

isas Jatakal 856 Jataka I 463 

1831 Jatakal 285 Jataka IT 87. 

18 33 Jataka I 505, 510, IH 115, 122, lY 200 
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the itudenti of a maturer age ooold be sent fio far away from their 
homes for the furtherenoe of thetr studies. 

The students of Taxila were quite a heterogenous lot, drawn from 
all ranks and oUsses of society and representing direrse social conditions 
Oha]j4^as however were not admitted as students for wo are told 
in the OlttasambhQti J3taka***® that two Ohant^ala boys who disguised 
as bifthmonas came to Taxila to study law but betrayed themselves by 
tbolr coarse language and manners when one of them burnt his month 
at a dinner wore at onco expelled 

*VVhile all castes except the Ohaji^cplas were admitted to instruction 
it seems that the castes so admitted did not always condne themselves 
to their traditional subjeota of study Wo read of a Brahmm boy of 
Taxila who laamt dmnation under his teacher Another Brahmin 
boy studied magio charms Another is spoken of os haying gone in 
for the liberal arts and ultimately specialised m orobery It is again 
a Brabmin bof that studios * the charm which commands all things 
of sense,* There ii a referonco to a Brahmm boy choosing ‘science* 
for his study and to another maitenug the three Yodas and the eighteen 
accomplishments, ^ • 

No doubt the poorer students who could not pay thoir tuition foes had 
to undergo a course of menial service for the school (see auCe pp 119-20) 
but tho recognition of tlio dignity of all honest labour secured to them a 
status of equality with Its aristocratlo section. What further levelled 
down all distinctions withm tho school was the msisfonce upon certom 
slondanls o! simplioily and disciplmo lu life to which all lU momhers 
bad to submit The Prince BrabmAdatta of Benares^**’ is sent on 
to Taxila for bis studios with the modest equipment given him by his 
royal father of ” a pair of oncsolod sandals a sunshade of leaves and a 
thousand pieces of money ** 08 bis tcaohePs fees of which not a single 
pIco ho could retain for his private use- Thus tho prince enters his 
school as a poor man divested of all nohes The same fact is pointed 
out by the story of Prince Junho of Benares *••• who aecidontolly 
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■breaking tlio nlms-kowl of a Bralimiu by colliding -writb bim in nocturnal 
dailviicss, was asked to pay biin the piico of a meal as compensation. 
Tlio piinco thou said to tlio Brahmin i “ X cannot now give yon the 
puce ot a meal, Biahmin , but I am Prince Jiinha, son of the king of 
and when I go to my kingdom, you may come to mo and ask 
for the money.’ Thus wlule at school a king’s son was as poor as the 
son of a peasant. 


Of tho subjects taught the three Vedas and the eighteen vijjas 
(vidyas) aio ficquoiitly mentioned In the Bhimsena Jstaka^saa 
IS a dcsciiption of how the Bodhisattva learnt the thiee Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjas. In the Kosiya Jlitaka^®^® we are told that Bodhisattva 
being horn in a Brahmin family studied the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjiis at Taxila. In the Dhummedlia Jataka^®®^ it is stated 
that at the age of sixteen Bodhisattva went to Taxila and mastered the 
eighteen 11 jjiis In tho Asadisa Jataka^®^*^ wo find that tho Bodhisattva 
masteicd tho three Vedas and tho eighteen V1333S In many other 
wo find that Bodhisattva studied the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vi3jas. The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows 
that tho study of Atharvaveda was not included in the cuiriciilmn of 
studies. The Vedas wcio of couise to be learnt by heart "We are told 
of a teacher of Taxila from whoso lips 500 hiahmana pupils learnt 
the Vedas.i®^^ 


Of the conventional eighteen vi33as archery was one. In the 
Bhimsena Jataka^®®“ wo learn that Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila. 
IntheAsadisa Jataka^®^® we aie told that Bodhisattva leaimt archery 
at Taxila and got himself appointed as the archer of a king at whose 
orders he brought down a mango fiom the top of a tree with his bow 
and arrow. Prom the Sarahhanga Jataka^^®^ we learn that 
Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila and gave exhibition of many feats 

y - 
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before the king of the country of hia blrtb* He pierced a plank 
eight flngen thick, an Iron sheet one Anger thick a cart full of earth 
urifl gantl etc. Ho woa further requested to show more feaU via , 
iaralat^ (stlok of arrows) sorarajium (a rope of arroirs) iarayenl 
(a row of arrows) ^arapla^da (a palace of arrows) saramaijidapa (a paTilion 
of arrows) sarasoplna (a ladder of arrows) sarapokharani (a tank of 
arrows) sarapadumam (a lotus of arrows) and saraTasaam (a Aight of 
arrows) The PoflchavyUha Jataka**** alio refers to the military training 
of Bodhisattra a son of Brahnadatta, king of Benares, Indeed Tania 
was famous for its military schools. One such school^**® could 
boast of counting all the then princoi» throughout India nnmbermg 103 
as its students In this connection wo may refer to the story of tbo 
brfihmana boy of Benares Jyottpjla by name who was sent to Tuxila 
at tho king s expense for aducatioo in orohory When he bad Anisbed 
his training and was returning homo, the toacber presented him with 
hiaownrworl a bow and arrow a coat of mul and a diamond and 
aikcd him to tako his place os the head of 600 pupils to trained up 
by him in the military arts as ho was himself old and wanted to 
roUrc.***® 

Another branch of learning taught at Taxlla was snako-charming 
In tho Oompoyya it u stated that a young Brahmin learnt 

Alombanomantam (mantra for charming snakes) at Taxila. 

Eoligious ceremonials soom to hove been taught at Taxila. In the 
SusJma J3taka**** wo are told that Bodhisattra was once bom as tho 
•on of a hatthimongalaklrako When tho king wished to perform 
batUum&ngala ccromony, his ministers roquostod him to choose a priest 
from among tho elderly Brohmuis. Hpon this Bodlusattva's mother 
bccamo sorry and young BodhisatUa coming to know the cause of his 
mother’s sorrow onquirod as to where ho would bo able to loam 
Haltiiuttam. Being told about Taxila ho wont there learnt Hattisuttom 
and took part in tho royal ceremony 


Jiui*L!73. 
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Certain occult sciences were also taught. In the VrahSchatta 
Jlitaka^®^® it is related how a son of the king of Kosala leart Nidhi- 
iiddharanamantam at Taxila and then found out the hidden treasure of his 
father with which he hired mercenaries and reconquered the lost kingdom 
of his father. We hear of pupils at Taxila, learning magic charms, spell 
for bringing hack the dead to life, spell for understanding animal cries, 
the art of prognostication, charm for commanding all things of sense and 
divining from the signs on the body.^®^* 

Accordmg to the BSmSyana^®"^® Vyabahara (Law) was a specialised 
subject of study at Taxila. This is also evident from the OhittasambhUti 
Jataka^®"*® where we learn of two chandala boys who came from far off 
TJjjain to Taxila to learn Law in the guise of brahmana pupils. 

Taxila, however, was specially reputed for its school of Medicine. 
Jivaka,^*"*® the physician of Bimbis3ra, studied Medicine here under the 
great rsi professor Atreya.^®^^ The study of Medicine seems to have 
had both a theoretical and practical comse. The theoretical course 
consisted of a study of the texts on Medicine and Surgery while the 
practical course mcluded a first hand study of plants to find out 
then* medicinal values, as shown in the account of Jivaka’s education. 
Wo may also refer to the successful surgical operations executed 
by Jivaka as soon as he had left Taxila on fimshmg his education, 
for they show that he must have had a previous practical traimng in 
such difficult operations. 

The colleges at Taxila seem to have had a number of sittings every 
day. The poorer students who paid for the expense of their education 
by the performance of menial work for the school during the day 
could find time for study only in the mghts when accordmgly the 
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teftclier impajrted initructioa to It waa probably oonTeiiient 

for tbe day-ecbolar* to attfinrl night clawea Wo read of Prmce 
Junta who one mgbt, after ho had been listening carefully to hia 
teacher’s mstruotiona, loft the house of bis teacher in the dark and 
set out for home."^**^ Another student of Benares who went to Taiila 
for a particular mstmctlon implored lus teacher thus QiTe me your 
time for thin night only I will learn tho whole after one lesson.” ^ * 

As regards tho students who paid their teachers fees they were giTcn 
schooling on every light and lucky day » 

We have already refairod to the theoretical Mid practical courses in 
Medicine at Tania. Similarly a practical turn was given to all mstruotioa 
as a podogoglo principle Thus we read of a brfthmaija student of a 
market-town in tho North country who •pcclalUed in the saenco of archery 
at Tozila and after dnitbug bis education wont os as the Andhra 
country in prosecution of the practical appbcation of bis art,^*** A 
prince of Kosala is also mentioned who studying the three Yedos 
and oightooQ liberal arts at Taxila left the place to stud7 tbo practical uses 
of thoM sclonccs leamod Iiittly there is an instance m which a 

student, on tlio completion of hu education in the arts at Tazila and 
rotummg homo to Benares had t<5 exhibit before his parents a practical 
demonstration of tho tcobnical knowledge ho had acquired. Thus tho 
TJnlvcnity reacted on the villagos and preserrod the artistic capacihos and 
traditions of tho people. 

Many other educational institutions aro frequently referred to in the 
Jntakas c. g m I 2J4 (Losaka Jataka) , L 317 L 402 I 447 
1,403 I 610 IL 43, HL 123 HL 637 (Ttttira J2takn) IV 801 
V 123 V 457 From tho Jatakos wo learn that some these institutions 
Were maintained partly by tbo honorarium* paid hv tho son* of tho 
Wealthy mombers of tho society**** and partly by tho scholarships 
awarded to students by tho states to which thoy belonged *•*’ Bomothnes 

»**• JAUk*JL3T8. t» I JiukalV M. 
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the students had a common mess^®®® but when they were too poor a 
charitable community came forward to provide for them a free 
educatiou.* It is worthy of note that not only religious treatises like 
the thicc Vedas^®®® but also the various secular arts and sciences were 
cultivated in these centres of education. Instead of the three Vedas, 
u c sometimes hud mention of sacred texts,^®®^ holy books^®®^ or the 
law.^®®® Some of these terms may indicate the sacred literature of the 
Buddhists Wo find oven the direct mention of a Yinaya scholar and a 
Sutia scholar ^®®^ 

Side by side mth institutions of a heterogenous composition, we also 
hud lefcrcnces to colleges of paitlcular communities only Teachers with 
oOO pupils all Brahmins aio fi'cqucntly mentioned. Sometimes teachers 
would have ouly bialimana and kshatriya pupils. We also read of a 
teacher at Taxila whose school had on its rolls only princes as pupils — 
“ all princes who iverc at that time in India to the number of 101 ”, 
besides two other prmces newly admitted from the kingdoms of Kum and 
Benares.^®®® 


§ 3. The Hermitages. 

Other centres of learning were the hermitages of one or more 
renowned sages Kving in the forests. 

The hermitage of Valmiki was at Ohitrakiita hill.^®®® It was 
situated on the bank of the river Tamasa i®®’ According to 
Bhababhilti^®®® it was situated on the Ganges. According to 
Somadeva^®®® it was situated not far from a spot called Panchahati. 
Here Rama and his party were entertained.^®’® When ^atrughna 

19“® Jataka I 317, IV. 391. Jataka I 239 (Losaka Jataka), 1.317, III 171. 
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camo to sfiay here for one mght while on his expedition against liSTana, 
Valmlla related to hirg how this hennitoge was connected with King 
Saudiisa of the family of Baghtu'*’^ Many students resided in this 
hermitage of whom Varadwija who was profloient in iSatnc fcnowledge 
was one.^*’* In this hermitage Kusa and XiSTa were taught the 
Vedas the art of mnsio, sth2na and mujohhanS tattra and the 
EflmSyaija.^*’* The Eaghuvaipsam of Kalidasa also refers to this 
hermitage of V&Imlki'*^* whose pnpQs brought Slt3 before king 
Bima.**’* In this hermitage ValmDu taught the twin sons of Bfima the 
Vedas and the VodJngas'*’* as also tiie art of singing In Act IV 

Scene I of BhababhQti's Uttara Efima-Oharita, ^ • one of the pupils 

odnuroa the beauty of the hermitage which la now putting on its best 
appooranca to welcome some Tenerable guests The other la delighted 
at the thought that the guests bring with them also a holiday for tho 
school. In tho coorso of tholr cooTcrsation it tTanapixes that tho 
guests ore no other than Amndhatl, Vasistha and the Queen^mothor 
who on tho oonoloilon of twelre year saori^ce hare 

repaired to Vllmlki s hermitage. Among the day's guests there is 
also Janaka Sit3 s father come on a friendly visit to V&lmlki In Act H* 
Scene X wo are told that Atreyl was a fellow student of Kuia and XaTa 
in this hermitage. She tells us that os soon as Kusa nnfl X^ava bird 
gone through tho chaula ceremony Valmiii aesuluously gronndod them 
with tho exception of tho tbroo Vodos — in tho throe other branches of 
knowlodgo. And then whoa the boys had reached tho oleTonth year 
from tholr oonooptlon thoy wero Inrostod with tho sacrod thread and 
instructed in the knowledge of tho three Vedas also" * ® 

Tho hermitage of Anangadova was at tho conduenco of the Ganges 
and tho Soraju. Tho Tirtuous munis living there wore tho students 
of Anangadora. It was Tisltod by Vtswtlmitra, accompanied by Eflma 
and Lak^manx 

»•»» IWiL, ttrga. IbiA, £od org*. 

Ibld^llbmg*. »•»* CmIo XTV 28. 

CaotoIV 7*. 0*010X9“ 53. 

*•»» CiotoIV 69. in* E*lT*a*rtEag Tran*., ^ 6a 



TIio liovmitago of Vasistha was also yisitod by YiswSmitra who 
accepting the hospitality oiKiiurcd about the welfare of Agnihotra students, 
their penance, and the trees. so It was also visited by King 
Das'aratha. ^ s s ^ The pristine grandeur of this hermitage is evident 
fiom its graphic description preserved in the Balahanda, 61 st Sarga. 
The Mahabharata ^ s ® refers to this hermitage. 

The heimitgo of Varadwnja was near the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna The way to Ayodliyli from this hermitage was 

only three yojanas Chitrakuta hill was only twenty miles 

off fiom this place Bauia and his party stayed here on their way 

to Chitrakiita On their way to Ayodhya after undergoing their 

peiiod of bauislimeut Hama aud his party stayed here When 

Bhaiata aud liia councillors leached this hermitage on their way to 
Chitrakiita in search of llama, Varadwlija ordered his students to make 
arrangements for their reception Varadwaja had a great friend 

in king Prsathauama whose son Drupad was sent to this hermitage 
for education. Varadwaja was succeeded in this hermitage by his son 
Diona. The latter was a fellow-pupil of Drupad and was taught the 
Vedas and Vedangas in this heimitago.^®®® 

The hermitage of Suki’a was in tho kingdom of Eaja Danda which 
was situated betiveen tho Vmdhyli mountam and Saivala.^®®® ^ukra 
lived in this place, accompanied by many students.^® Kmg Danda 
himself was one of ^ukra’s students.^ 

y ' 

The hermitage of Eajaisi Tmahindu^®®^ was by the side of the 
great mountain Sumoru. In this place Brahmaisi Pulastya who was 


. 18 8 0 Eamayana, BSlafeanda, Slsfc and 52nd eargas 

1881 Ibid, Uttarakanda, 51st sarga Banaparba, 101st adhySya 

18 6 3 RSinayapa, AyodhySka^ida, 54tb and 89tb sargas 

10 8* Yuddhakanda, 125th sarga. AyodhySkanda, 54th sarga 

188 # Ibid Yuddhakanda, 125th sarga. 

18 0 8 Ayodhyakanda, 90th sarga 

100 0 Mahabharata, Adiparva, 130th and 168th adhyayas 

10 00 Uttarakanda, 79th sarga. Uttarakanda, 81st sarga. 

j«Ba Uttarakanda, 80th sarga. Uttarakapda, 2nd sarga, 
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proficient in Vodio learning (aiTldhySya) n»«d to reoito tho Vedas. Hia 
son YisraW waa like him proficient in the Vedaa. 

Tho hermitage at Agaitya waa on the bank of the Sarajn near iti 
oonfluence with the Glanges.^*®* "WTien HUma and hia party Tisitod it 
Aga'itya, being informed of their arrival by one of hia atudenta received 
them, being snrronndod by hia atodcoita The llahibharato alao 

refers to this hermitage which was viaited by King Tndhlathir 
Tho Baghuvaipsom^*®’ alao refer* to this hermitage and Jocaiot It near 
Pofichavall on the banks of the QodSvari.'*®* B 2 na in hia Kldambarl 
locstca it in tbo Vindhyan foresta and aaya that the hermitage has long 
boon empty BhababhQti In hia TJttara-EJma-OIiiirita^®®*’ alao 

refors to this hermitage and locates It m tho Banqtaka forest. Here 
m this region are dwelling — with Agaatya at thoir head — many acholara 
learned in tho S^mavedo, To oegniro from them TTpamjad loro, hithox 
have I come ' saya Atroyi 8bo then explains why although itudying at 
Vnlmlki a aho la compelled to travel southwards m soaroh of iuatruotion 
becauao (1) sbo could not keep paco with Kusa and Iavo and (S) YSlmlki 
himsoU was much occupied with the oompositicin of a new poem tbo 
IlImJyana. Biljaickhars is hia KarpOmmafljnrl*®®^ also refora to this 
henmtago. 

The Daudoklrauya forest was studded with many such hcnnltogca.*'®®* 
They aro raaounding with tbo inecasent muttering of tho Todoa.^®®* 
Tbuj in this forest there were tho hormitago of Bworahhanga,^*®* 


*•»* Th» Boiahaj •dftioa of Um HlrndjopA (17 41. 13) 

loc&U« tb« b«niLlUg« ol Agwtja os s emt of Um IflUbir nsgo bat s lst«r 
cUozs (M) of Msoa csoto peU U>« dmlfisg of ^gsstja os ^oast 


Is C« 7 lon. 

oargu. 

1#IT CuitoXIILSa. 

***' lUgboruplun, C*sto XIII. 3t-3d. 
t$ 0 » Ottrallor ■ Cog Trus., pp. Sl'^X 
11*1 ECosov iaJ Iaooim « odittos, {k 223. 
lUiLf l»t fsrg*. 


B*o*i»rr*, Mtb Orth, PSth asd 
Slltb sdbjljM. 

»••• a IL Klddlnff** Eoff Tfsss, 
pp. IA2a 

*••• ir*pyaU{4A, Irt, Sth 

ssd lltb nrgM. 


i»«t xbtL* Stb XltldlM Is hU Bagbani^iuD (Cuts XXIL 43) sIjo nf«r« to Uila 

biRsiUga. 
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tho hermitage of SiitigIma,i®o® the hermitage of Maharsi 
Iclhmabaha,i90 6 Nyagrodhasrama,!®^'* the hermitage of Bamanadevai^oa 

which Viswamitra made his own (otherwise known as Siddhasiama)/®^ 9 
tho hermitage of Maharsi Matanga'^i® the hermitage of tapasi Tabari 
on the western bank of the river Pampai^n and the hermitage of the 
seven sages called Saptajana.^^ 

Besides these there were the hermitages of Gautama in the forest 
near Mithila, tho capital of King Janaka,^®^^ the hermitage of 
Mahaisi Atii, not far off from Ohitrakuta hill/®^^ and the hermitage 
of Maharsi NisakaraA®^^ 

III the opening verses of the Mahabharata, there is a reference to 
the lieimitage of Vyasa, the son of Satyabati and author of the 
Mahivbharata. In this hermitage “ Vyasa taught the Yedas to his 
disciples Those disciples were the highly blessed Sumanta, Vaisamp2yana, 
Jaimini of great wisdom and Paila of great ascetic merit.” They 
weie afterwards joined by ^uka, the famous son of Vylsa After 
composing the Mahabharata Vyasa was thinking how he could teach 
it to his pupils. At last he tanght it to Yaisampayana who recited it 
at the snake-sacrifice performed by Janmejaya.^®^'* 

Ill Yyasa Samhita^®^® we find a reference to the hermitage of Yeda- 
vyasa at Benares where a body of sages asked the latter questions regarding 
the duties of the members of different social orders (varnas). The answers 
are embodied in the Yyasa Samhita. 


10 oc Hamayaiuv, Aranyakincb, 5tli, 7tb, 8tli and lltb sargas, KahdSsn in bis 
Ragbuvoiri^ani (Canto XHI. 41) also refers to this hermitage. 

100 6 j Aranyakanda, 11th sarga. Ibid , 13tb sarga 

1008 Ibid , 38tb sarga. Ibid , BalakSnda, 29th sarga 

1010 Ibid , Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga, Kiskifidbyakanda, 11th sarga The Katbasant- 
B^ara (Penzer, V. 202 , YH. 144, 145, 149, 151, 152, 156) also refers to this 


hermitage 

1*0*- Ibid., Kiskifidhyakanda, 13th sarga. 
19 13 Ibid , Balakanda, 48th sarga 
1916 Ibid , Kiskindhyakanda, 61st sarga. 
1017 Jfahabharata, Aimkramanikadby5ya. 


loia Ibid 

loi* Ibid , Ayodbyakanda, 117tb sarga, 

1913 Mabib batata, Xn. 828 , 

i»ie cb. I, ^is, 1-a. 
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The Vs^tJatb. QaiphitS^®'® refers to the hermitage of the holy 
Vylsa m the forest of Doradfiru on the tiimmit of the Himalayas where 
he was aaked by a body of sages to rohite to them the rules of good oonduot, 
cleanliness and rehglous rites which may be beneficially followed and 
obsoTTcd by men in this age of KalL^**® Vyfisa, well Tersed in the 
fimtis and Sm^tu asked them to go to his father Paribara's hermitage 
at BadarikiL Then the sages with the holy Vyftso at their head wont 
to Par33artt and the latter's reply to thoiTx^uestioiis is embodied m the 
Parliara SoTphitX^*’^ ^ 

A beautlfnl description of the hermitage of Par3sara at Badorik^ 
IS prcfiCTTod m the Parjrfara SaiphiCL'®** The Hahabtomts*^®** refers 
to Bhagwttna Vlsnu a hermitage at Bodorikil which was Tisitcd by 
YodlujJhir and his party Btoa's Kidambari'®’* and Somadora’s 
KathO. ariU3gara'®** also refers the hermitage of BodanklT 

There was also the hermitage of PeToiarm^ whose faTOurlto pupil 
was Another henmtagowos that of flamika, one of whoso 

pupils Was Gkiorumukha.^®*’ Another hermitage was that of Mahaifi 
Uddilbka ono of whose pupils Kohora read with him for many years and 
lorvod him so faithfully that UddSlaka gaye him bis own daughter in 
maiTiago '•** The hermitage of Yiiwamitro was on the banks of the 
KausIkX***® Tho hermitago of Ifahoi^I Baka was resounding with tho 
recitation of Ycdlo hymns,'**^ The hermitago of Subiata was in tho land 
watered by the Bisadbatl.*®** Thcro were also the hermitages of Sorad- 
bdno,**** Ohyaban,'®** flyotakota,*®** llahani SthUIailra,*®** ilahor^i 


Ch- 1 fl. t iwi, fl, 2. 

»»»» Ch. L 45, md la >••• 

»»«• 0 JI Bidding • Eng Trwxfc, p. 311 

»» * r«Bx*p Toi.1 pp. 63, TOi ToLILiuSa. 
x*i« ^nilMospftrlM, 40(1} odlijlja. 

iMT Adljarf*. 4Ut »db7ija. « •• IbU, lUwpirU, 131»t fcdbrSja. 

»M» IWiL, UlpuUTliiand 72Dd »dbj4jrMj Bwuxp^rfja, 100th adbrirv 
»**» lbld,<.lj»pMU.i,Ba»db7lj». » » Bild. lUaipMb*, OOlb Edb7a7», 

***• ninL.AiIp.rU, mb .dbjl/*, »••• IHiL, Binapfcrb., lOI.l .db747*. 

»»*• Ibia,l31.i*db7l7*. * rW<L, I33nl %db 7 l 7 *. 
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Rah-ya,io3o Yavakita,^®^’ Baisrakana,^®^® Bi saparLa/ s’ ^ o ^stir- 

seiia.^®*° Tlio ^Mcibabluli'ala also lofcib to many bcrnntagos on tho banks 
of tho Bbogabali/° tbo Godavari, tho Bbasiratbi,^^^* 

the Payosui^^"^® the Narmada,^® and tho Yis\\amitra (river). 

Tim hermitage of Kiibyapa was situated on tho bank of tho Kaiisild, 
near Viiuamitia’s hermitago^^ and Kasyapa’s sou Ilsyasrmga used to 
study tho Vedas under Ins father.^^*^ The Kathasaiitsagara^*^®® also 
•cfers to this hermitage 

The hermitage of Kaksasena was on the bank of the Viswamitra 
ver 

"Wo got, however, a somewhat detailed account of the hermitage of 
abarsi Kama It ivas situated on tho bank of tho Mahui river^^^^ (anle, 
59) The ^^fab^lbburata has ^nescived a beautiful description of tho natural 
•auty oi tho beimitago. Tho couise of studies cmiicd on Iioie has been 
sciibed in a xnoinous chapter. The Katbasaiitsagaia^*^'^^ narrates 
0 stoiy of king Chaudi'uvaloka who on reaching this beimitago m the 
iirsc 0^ a himtiug expedition was advised by Kanva to give up 
the cruel spoit ot death”, on tho king’s pi omiso to i enounce huntmg 
inva gave his daughter ludibaraprava m marriage to tbe king The 
itbrisaritsagaia^^®* also narrates tbe story of Vyaghrasena, minister of 
ng Migahkadatta who came to this hermitage and was advised by 
anva not to be cowed down by misfortunes and was told that ” those 
10 enduie with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes hard to struggle 
lough, attain m this way the objects they most desue, but those 
hers-whose energies aro paralysed by loss of courage, fail ”, 


1939 iijiQ ^ 134th and 135th adhyiyas. 

10 38 jIjkJ ^ 155th adhyaya 
Ibid. 

x9ia Ihid , 88th adhyaya. 
loa Ibid 

10(16 jijkJ ^ 89th adhyaya. 

10 48 Ibid , 109th and 110th adhyayas 
19 80 Penzor, Yol I p 161 

Ibid , idiparba, 70th alhyaya 
19 64 Ibid , p 161 , see also Ibid , III p 130. 

41 


103T Ibid , 137th adhyaya 

1030 Ibid 

1041 Ibid , 24th adhyaya. 

X043 Ibid 
104 8 Ibid 

10*’ Ibid 

1940 Ibid , noth adhyaya 

10 81 MahabhSrata, Banaparba, 89th adhyaya 

10 6 3 Panzer, Yol. YII pp 89-90 
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The llahahhSiaU'*®* also relcarB to the hermitage in the Naimi^a forett 
TThicsh Tfsa ft UiuTersi^ The presiding persoimllty of the place this 
Saunaica to whom was applied the designabon of kulapati sometunes 
defined os the preceptor of ten thousand disciples Sann aka attracted 

to iJftimi^ a vast concourse of learned men by his performance of a 
twelve years lacrifica of which the most essential accompaniment was the 
discourse* and disputatioiifl of learned men on religious, philosophical and 
Bolentifio topics. 

The wide range and variety of their studies are also indicated There 
woro specialists in each of the four Vodos m sacnfidol literature and 
art lu kalpaBfltras In the art of reciting the SaiphltHs in ortheopy 
generally and in (phonetics) Obhanda (metrics) Sabda Vyslcorana 

and Nirutkft, There were phflosopbers well-versod in Atma-vijfllna 
(science of the Absolute) In Dharma (tho way to aolvatioo) and in 
Lolcyata Vaisesika, There were liOgiciaas knowing the principles of 
l^y3ya and of Dialectics (the art of establishing propositions solving 
doubts and asccrtauiing condtiaions) There ware also speoialists in the 
ph^lcftl soionccs and arts, for example, experts in tho art of oonstruotmg 
fiacrifioal altars of various dimensions and shapes (on the basis of a 
knowlcJgo of Sohd Geometry) , those who had knowlodgo of tho 
properties of matter (drabyguon) of physioal processes and their results, 
of causes and their offocta and xoologiats having a tpemsi knowledge of 
monkeys and blrda It was thus a forest Univcreit^ where tho 
study of every branch of loaming known and developed m thoio days was 
cultivated. 

Among other hermitages notiood by tho kraha.hhanLta may bo 
mentioned that m the forest of KHmyokn on tho bonks of tho 
SsraswatL'®*’ But a hermftago near Kurukfetra*®** dcsorvos spocial 
notico for tho interesting fact recorded that it produced noted women 
hermits. Thoro loading from youth Ibo vow of bmhmocbarya a Brobmln 
maiden was crowned with atcclio success ’’ and ultlmatoly acquiring 
yo^io powers sbo bcooma a tapoS'SiddhJ whilo another lady tho daughter 


» •» uuabUrtU L 1. 1. 
“ « nnso. 


'*** S« It* ecniJDtnUrj ol hTUka^ta. 
*••1X64 
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not of a Brahmiii but of a ksbatriya, a child uot of poverty but of a£Q.uenC 0 , 
the daughter of a king, Sllndilya by iiamo, came to live there the life 
of cehbacy and attained spiritual prc-emincnco, 

"We have already leferred (a/i/c, pp 57-58) to the hermitage of Alara 
Kcilama whore Gautama loiVint some pliilosophical doctrines 

The Tittlra Jiitaka, as wc have already seen, refers to such a hermitage. 
Such schools of spiiitual cultiuc aio also referred to as being composed 
of the staudaid number of 500 ascetics gathering round the personality 
of an individual heiiuit dVe have, however, references to schools of 

laiger sizes We lead of one which was so ovei crowded with zealous 
pupils that the chief had to get other hermitages established by his seven 
senior pupils to relievo the congestion but to no purpose, for the original 
or parent hermitage continued to bo crowded as before with aspu’ants 
after the religious lifeA^*^® 

The hermitages were generally established in the Himalayas. 
Sometimes, however, bands of ascetics would establish themselves near the 
centics of population in ^*iow of the facilities so afforded for attracting 
recruits Wc read of Svetakctu who after receiving his education first 
at Benares and then at Taxila comes m the course of his travel to a village 
where he meets a group of 500 ascetics who after ordaming him taught him 
all their “ arts, texts and practices”.^®® ^ 

The Baghuvaipsam of Kalidasa has preserved a description of the 
hermitage of Atii^^®^ whose wife Anusuya was very kind to 
whom she gave very wholesome advice on the virtues of chastity ^ ° ^ ^ 

Bana in his Harsa-Chanta refers to the hermitage of Bhairavacharya 
which was situated near the city of Thaneswara in a Bel-tree plantation, 
contiguous with the woods on the banks of the Saraswati ^9®^ This 
sage is described by Bana as “ a second overthrower of Haksa’s 

Jataka L 141 etc looo Jatata "V 128 

Jatakal 406, 431, HI 143 , IV 74, III 115, IV 193, IH 235 
Canto Sm 50-53 is®® Ibid, Canto XU 27, STV, 14. 

Eainayana, Ayodbyakanda, llSth adhyaya 
19 «= Harsaebanta— Cowell and Thomas, pp. 86-87. 
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sacrifice '* “ whose powers mode famous by hU eicollenco in mnltifanons 
sciences wore like hi« many thousands of disciples spread abroad over 
the whole sphere of humanity”'®®® King PufpahhOti visited this 
hermitage where the kmg and his rotinne were welo<)niod by the sage 
and hii students.' • ® ' 

Bdna in hia Kadambari has g:iven a graphic description of the 
hermitage of a great ascetic named Jabili Its procinta were filled 
by mums cntemig on all sides, followed by pupils murmuring the Vedas 
and bearing fuel kusa grass flowers ond earth”'®®® ‘The young 
brflhmaijas were eloquent m reciting the Vedas the parrot raco 
was garrulous inth the prayer of oblation that thoy learnt by bearing 
it Inco'isantiy licafy huts were being begun courts 

smeared with paste and the iiiftldc of the huts scrubbed Meditation 
was being firmly graspeil mantras duly carried out Toga practised and 
olTu’ings mado to wo<Klland deities. Brnhiolnical girdles of muiJja 
grass were being mode, liork gamionts wnshoJ fuel brought, dcor skim 
decked grass gatliercd lotus^scod dried rosoncs strung and bamboos 
laid m order for future need Wandering oscotica roceiTcd hospitality 
and pitchers were filled '®®® Ilaro the performanco of stfUdhn rites 
was tanglit the bciouco of sacnfico oxploiuoJ '®’® the Slstras of right 
conduct oxammo I good hooks of orcry kind rccitoil and the moaning 
of the Iktria pondered After speaking of Jftbttll a penance 

Ulna obfcuwLS Happy Is tbo liormita^o whoro dwells this king of 
br^hmanos Kav rather happy is the whole world in bolng trodden by 
lum who is the very Brahmi of earth Truly these Ka^ca enjoy the reward 
of thoir (jood dec Ism that thoy attend him day and night with no other 
dutj heoriug liulj stories and oven llxmg on him tlioir steady goio, 
os ho Wtro another Brahmn Happy i-, Saraswatl who, oncirolcd by 

hit tUumij, tcutU and over cnjovmg the nearness of his lotus mouth, 

»• ILM P.S5. I «r Ibli, pp. 87-89 

** • K.n.*aiUri-C.M UWAJiVatFog Trans p, 33 »» • Ibid., p. 30 

* ** lltb ar^t) roters to moo rtrsoJ to TaJBa-iljtra who 

aro eon Irnotbg alUri on Uia oceoiioD of tfwj wlobraUoa of a sacriSe# by 

Dn^anlbi who dstlrons of * 311 * 

4111 EiltnUjI-C ir lUddlogsEog Tmn*, p. 39 
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dwells in his serene mind, with its unfathomable depths and its fnll 
stream of tenderness, like a hainsa on the Manasa lake. The four 
Vedas that have long dwelt in the four lotus-mouths of BrahmS, find 
here their best and most fitting home. All the sciences which became 
tuibid in ' the rainy season of the Iron age, become pure when they 
reach him, as riveis coming to autumn. Of a surety holy Dharma, 
having taken up his abode here, after quelling the not of the Iron Age, 
no longer cares to recall the Golden Age.”^®"^ ^ 

Hiuen Tsang also refers to such forest hermitages as seats of 
learning The hermitage of Jayasena as described by him has already been 
referred to {ante, pp. 171 — 72). We are thus told of another hermitage : 

“ On the west of the city (probably Lahore) on the north side of 
the load, there is a great forest of An-lo (Amra) trees , in this forest 
dwelt a hrahmana of 700 years who in appearance was hut thirty 
years old His form and complexion were perfect His iinderstandmg 
was of a divine character , his reasoning powers, superabundant. He had 
thoroughly investigated the Chung aid sastras (the Pianyamula 

and the ^atasastra) ; he was eminent in the study of the Vedas and the 
other hooks. He had two followers, each of whom was aged 100 years 

or more Here he (Hiuen Tsang) remained for one month 

studying the Sutras, the Feh-lun (^atassstra), the Kwang-peh-lun 
(^atasastra vaipulyam) The author of this woik (i e , Deva Bodhisattva) 
was a disciple of Nagarjuna who himself having received the doctrmes 
of his master explained them with clearness.” ® 

§ 4. Schools attached to hihdh temples. 

Besides these mstitutions there were also numerous schools 
attached to temples One of the most interesting of such schools 
IS mentioned in No. 202 of 1912^®’* which registers the gift of some 
land for the mamtenance of a grammer-hall in the temple at 

107a Ibid, p 41 

1073 Beal — Life of Hiuen Tsang, pp 74-76 

197* Madras Epigraphist’s Heport for 1912-13, p, 110, 
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TiruTorraiyUr called “ Vyakapans-dlna yyaldiTaiifl msncjapa ’* for the 
upkeep of teachers and pupflfl who should study gniminar there and 
for the worahip of the god * TyakaraflA-d^na penunal * (i e Siva) 
who in that very mandapa was pleased to appear before P3mn3 for 
fourteen continuous days and to feaoh him the first fourteen aphorisms 
(with which P3nini s grammar h^pns) known as the Maheswara sQtros 
In this temple ^tb religion and philosophy (iSivadharma and SiddhSnta) 
were also taught. This famous school of grammar is referred to in other 
later records. No 110 of 1913 assigned to tho thirteenth year of 
Sundara I^dya-dera III roisters on agreement by which the 
residents of Pularkottan submit to a special tax levied in tho northern and 
southom dirisions of TirarotTaiytlr for maintaining the same historic 
mand^pam and other similar buildings of the temple. No 201 of 1913 
in tho thirty-eighth year of Kulottnfiga Ohola III n^sters tho gift of 
a Tillage for tho same grammar-hall and refers to the king s doolaration 
making the village rent-free. No 120 of 1913 again registers tho 
gift of a Tiliage and some gold ornaments to the god of the temple 
by king Kulottufiga Chola UL 

Similarly No 183 of 1016*®’“ refers to tho estahllahmont of a 
school a boitol for students and a hospital m tho JanaiiilthA moJCid^pa 
of tho Venkatc^ara Porumfll tomplo at Timkkudal by tho royal grant 
of Vlnirnjoiidnwiora (1003 A. B) In this school wero taught the 
Vedas, sastrai, grammar RdpIvaUlra (probably name of a grammatical 
work recently dUcovored) eta 

ITo find reference to another school*®’® ottaohod to the Nttgofwara 
temple at Knmbakonam which taught omong other subjects tho 
illmlijifiS philosophy of tho school of Prabbilkara, thus proving that 
even courses of study which wero not m strict accord with tho views 
of tho founder of tho tomplo wero not ri^ardod with disfavour 

An inscription datod 163 8ak» (-1008 A, D ) records o royal grant 
for tho feeding and clothing of tho students of tho local Slddhclwara 
temple. 


me p.iin 
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Another inscription dated 9tli Saka(=1093 A. D.) records a grant for 
feeding pnpils of the local tcmplo. 

Another inscription dated 132 Saka ( = 1072 A. D.) mentions twelve 
teachers, (vjakhyatil.) in the local Kriyasakti temple. 

Another mscription mentions a Vyakhyanasala as built near a ^aiva 
temple (Bpigraphica Indica, Vol. II. p. 310). 

Tee SANSKRIT college at enexyiram. 

Hofercnce to an educational institution with an attached hostel for 
students is to bo found in an inscription^^ of the time of Eajendra 
Choladeva I (1018-103o A. D.). It records that in order to assure success 
to the arms of the above king, the nllagc Assomby made an endowment to 
the Lord in the temple of Rrija-iaja-vinnagara, mainly intended for 
maintaining a hostel and a college for Vcdic study. In the college 
there weio 310 students who resided m the hostel attached thereto where 
the following arrangements wore made for feeding them : — 

(a) Six nail of paddy was alloted to each of the following students 

per day : — 

(1) Seventy-live studying the Rgveda. 

(2) Seventy-five studying the Yajurveda. 

(3) Twenty studying the Ohindoga Sllma 

(4) Twenty studying the Talavakilra Sama. 

(5) Twenty studying the Vajaseniya. 

(6) Ten studying the Atharva. 

(7) Ten studying the Baudhayaniya Grhyakalpa and Gana. 

(8) Borty studying Rupavatara (probably name of a 

grammatical work recently discovered). 

(b) One kurum and two naii of paddy were allotted to each of the 

following students per day ; 

(1) Twenty-five learning the Vyakarana. 

(2) Thirty-five learning the Prabhakara and 

(3) Ten persons learning the Vedanta. 

The students were further encouraged in their studies by the present 
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of a kalnfiju of gold to oaolt ono of them. The InatnictiTO stall 
comprised tlio following — 

Threo to teach the ^Lgreda 
Throo to toooh the Tajnrvoda, 

One to teach the ChBndoga 
One to teach the Tal&vakSra Sima. 

One to teach the Vdjasenlya. 

One to teach the BamJhIyanlya Gfhya and Knlpa and "Klthana. 
One to teach Vyfikarana. 

One to teach the PruTlUtara 
One to teach the Vedttnta 

Tio foe attached to each ohaix which u giTen in detail and tho 
allowances granted to tho studenta deaenbed aboTe, enable ns to judgo of 
the relative importance attached to tbo difforent subjects in this period. 
Tho toacUor of Vodlnta, for instance, got a iuni of paddy more per day 
than tbo teacher of Vyikaraija and Min^trpal It is no less interesting 

to noto that tho tcachors m somo of tho subjects wero paid according 
to what economists call tho plcco-work” system. Thus tbo teacher 
of Vylkarona was paid ono Ejvloflju of gold per adbylya taught. 

ANOTHEtt aOSKBlT COLLEQB DJ B INDIA 

Similarly mscriptioii No 170 of 1010 rofors to another Sanskrit 
Collcgo with 200 students on the rolls Tho Instructivo staff comprised 
tho following 

Three to teach tho Rgvoda, 

Threo to teach tho Yajurvoda. 

Ono to teach tho Slmavcdo. 

Ono to teach tho Cliilndoga 


'**• Ibid., for 1918, pp. list!. 
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One to teach the TalavakSra. 

One to teach the White Tajurveda. 

One to teach MimumsS. 

One to teach Baudlayana Grhyasatra. 

One to teach Satyabhlidha SQtra. 

Here were also taught the Mahabhlirata, the Btlnidyana, "Vyakarana, 
Biipavatara, Yedlinta and the VaikhTlnasa sastra.^^"*® 

This institution was maintained out of the endowment of 72 veli 
of land yielding annually 12000 kalam of paddy, out of which 9,525 kalam 
was reserved for this College. This land of 75 vieli was free from rent 
and the tcacheis and the students enjoyed special exemptions It 

may also ho noted that the teachcis hero received four kalam of paddy 
daily as against one at Ennayiram. 

The STnlNAGENDUEE AGRAnaRA, 

Another insciiption at Taldagundy No. 103 belonging probably 
to the 12th century A. D. records that in the Sth^nagunduru Agrahara 
“ were professors skilled in mcdicmo, in sorcery (or magic), in logic, 
in poetry, in the ait of distortmg people by incantation, m poetry, 

in the use of weapons, in sacrificing and in the art of 

cookery to prepare the meals While its groves put to shame the 
groves of Nandana, such was the glory of that great agrahara that all 
the surrounding country prayed to be taught in the four Yedas, the 
six Yedangas, the thi’ce rival divisions of Mimarasa, the tarka and other 
connected sciences, the eighteen great PuriDoas, the making of numerous 
veises of praise, the art of aichitecture, the arts of music and dancing 
and in the knowledge of all the four divisions of learning which were 
possessed by the biahmanas of the Sth3nagundiiru agrahara.” The four 
divisions of learning mentioned in the passage imply Yartta as one of 
them, so that the agrahara was the repository not only of saoredotal 
learnmg but also of the secular arts and sciences. 


1878 This seems to be the first epigraphio evidence of priest-craft as a regular sub 3 eot of 
instrnotion. 


1 » 8 0 Madras Ep Rep for 1919, p 96 ^ ® Ii, Rica— Mysore Inscriptions, p, 197, 
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Ths Sanskett Coxjjsos at Dttatl 

Another educational ettablishment ^Taa the famons ooUego 

for Sanskrit studies at Dbar established by King Bhoja Paramanv 
(o. 1010-1065) Col Luard and Mr Lele m The Baramlrafl 
of Dhor and Malura give us interesting details about this college. In 
this college sansknt aphorisms on vanoua subjects were inscribed on 
stone, A drama composed by the Qam^ Brahmin Madnna, 
commomortttmg the victory of hia patron Arjunabarman Paramllra 
over the king of Gujrat was also Inscribed on slabs, "Wben the 
college was converted into a mosque by the Moslem conquerors all those 
slabs of stone were used for flooring and are now so rubbed over that 
almost nothing inscribed thereon la now legible Madann's drama, 
hoirovQT has been deciphered and edited m Epigraphica Indlca, VIII 
This drama, wo arc told, was staged in the ooUogo on the occasion of a 
spring festival Close to this college there is an old well called 
Akkal kar] or well of wisdom and it reminds us of tbo famous 

Chandra t well in bslandr YilOra and of the tune when learned men 
who studied in this college and held disputations m its hall, drank water 
from this well and advanced m wisdom and knowledge. This Sanskrit 
college was known os Sarasvatl sodona or Bh^ratl bbuvana and still 
subsists os the KamEl Maula Mosque. 

That such centres of learning flourished m tbo Hindu kingdom 
of Vijayanagora late in tho flftoonth century Is known to us 
3Ir Sowell' observes ” Hero and tbero (m tbo aty of Vjjayanagaro) 
were wonderfully carved temples aod fanes to Hmdu deities, iviUi 
Brahminical colleges and schools attached to tho more important 
amongst tbo number 


§6 Thb OllATlXas, 

Tho South Indian inscriptions refer to various other educational 
institutions Thus TUlagup^^ PiJbir inscription of EnkuAtbavannan 
refurs to an institution known os tho Qhatila at Kafichipura patronised 
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by the Western Kshatiapas We are also told that a brahmana 

Mayurasarman by name entered with his teacher Yirasarman this 
ghatiks: with a view to acquire mastery over all the sacred lore.^®®® 
From the Velurpalayam plates we learn that this ghatika was captured 
by the Pallava King Skandhasisya from the Western satrap Satyasena 
As a result of this political turmoil the ghatiks had to suspend its 
work for a time and hence the lamentation of Mayiirasarman . 

“ Kaliyugesmin aho bata kshatrSt pipelava viprata ySta 
Brahmasiddhih kshatra^dhinS ” 

“ Alas I although they work ever so haid, the final fruits of 
Brahmmical learning depend for their realisation, on the mood of the 
kshatnyas ” The Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman refers to such a 
ghatika where he had all the four Vedas discussed and their in]unctions 
explained^®®® We find many other references to such institutions 
in the South Indian inscriptions. ^ ® ® ® 

§ 6. Hostels, messes and halls eoe students. 

The Jatakas^^®'^ clearly prove that the students had a common 
mess Hostels for students are mentioned m many South Indian 
mscriptions. lusciiption No 182 of 1916^^®® refers to a hostel (and 
a hospital) for students of the school attached to the Venkateswara 
Perumal temple at Tu’ukkudal estabhshed by the royal grant of 
Viral djendradeva (1062 A D ) In this hostel the students were 
provided with food, bathing oil on Saturdays and with oil for lamps. 
The staff and establishment for the school-hostel and hospital comprised 
one physician, one surgeon, two servants who fetched drugs, supplied 
fuel and did other services for the hospital, two maid-servants for 
nuismg the patients (for whom there were fifteen beds) and one 

Prabashanam nikhilam Dr Kzelhorn incorrectly reads mkhilam and takas it with 
ghatikam making no sen'se 

10 81 Bp ^ Yjl 19 8 6 South Indian Inscriptions, II 349 and 356, 

108 6 Bp Ind , HI. 36 , IV 193 , VI 241 , Bp. Carnatica IH 103 , V 173 , VH. 197. 

1037 IV. 391 , I. 317. 1088 Madras Bp Hop., for 1916, p. 119, 


general serrant for the ho*tel and tie hospitaL Another inwription^**^ 
Trhicli comes from PanaiyaTaram rofera to a hostel where there was 
provitlon for an oU hath for the students every week Similarly No 818 
of 1017 refers to a hostel attached to a temple where provision was 
made for feeding 600 br3hinaijas and the ^rivai^ijavas The number 
probably included the 8k0 students of tho Sanskrit College at 
Enn^yiram. It is stated in the inscription that the members of tho 
Village Supemslon Committee were made responsible for the daily 
supply of tho firewood required for tho bosteh The husking of paddy 
for the hostel was to be done at the rate of two measures of noo per 
five measures of paddy It is further stated that brflhmana merchants 
wero lent some money by the village Assembly the interest on which 
was paid by thorn in kind m tho shape of supplying sugar and other 
necessaries , and half tho eurplus quantity of cbnfiod butter milk and 
curds left after meeting the requirements of worship was made over 
to the bosleb Brahmin booholort ware appointed as watermen and as 
cooks for the hoitol Buddhist monasteries like NslondS and Ylkramaslll 
(as wo shall see later on) hod satras (for students) attached to them. Side 
by side with these hostels and messes wo find also tho ezistenco of 
halls for students. Sussala tho wife of Bilhana, the chief minister 
of king Jayoslipha of Kashmoro (1128 — 19 A. D ) constructed hath 
for iludentt 

§7 TubTols 

Other schools of Sanskrit Icanung were tho tols It gonorolly 
consists of a thatohol obambor in which tlie poii^ita (teacher) and 
his students met and a collection of mud huts round a quodronglo 
m which tho students lived in tho simplest manner Tho huts were 
built and repaired at tho ozponso of Iho pon^Jit. Tho panijita pronded 
tho pupils with ihcltor froo tuition and food and clothes thoy obtained 
from him and. also from tho rich men of tho locality and by bogging 
at tho chief fcstirols 


*••• Ibid, Vo. 3^ ol 1917 
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Souietimcs m a town of special sanctity or even of political 
importance, numbers of suck tols were established side by side and 
constituted a kind of University Examples of these aie Benares 
and Nadia Nadia survived the shock of the Muhammadan invasion 
under Baklityar and durmg the Mediaeval peiiod taught a number of 
subjects e g , (1) Logic, (2) Smrti, (3) Jyotisa, (4) Grammar, (5) Kavya, 
and (6) Tantra But the greatest achievements of tlie University 
wei'e in the field of Logic. Dialectical discussions weie held specially 
at a festival and the ambition of the student was to gam success by 
adroit and haii*-splittmg arguments. Piofessor Cowell, who visited 
the schools at Nadia m 1867 says: “I could not help looking at these 
unpretending lecture-halls with a deep mteiest, as I thought of the 
Pandits lecturing there to generation after generation of eager, inquisitive 
minds. Seated on the floor with the “ coiona ” of listening pupils 
round him, the teacher expatiates on those refinements of infinitesimal 
logic which make a Euiopean’s brain dizzy to think of, but whose 
labyrinth a trained Nadia student will thread with unfaultering 
precision ” i ® ® i 

Among its famous teachers may be mentioned the names of 
Abdihodha Yogi who is said to have founded there the first school of 
Logic and Vasudeva Sarbbabhauma Its distinguished alumni are 
Baghunatha ^iromani, the author of the Didhiti and the commentary 
on Gautamasutia, Raghunandan, the most renowned teacher of Law in 
Bengal, Krsnananda, the famous Tantric philosopher and ^ri Ohaitanya, 
the gieat Yaisnava leader of the sixteenth century. 

§ 8. The tamil academy 

Another educational institution though of a different type altogether 
was the Tamil Academy or Sangam.^^®^ The fiist Academy was 
held at MadurS, the second at Kavatapuram and the third at Uttar 
M2duia These were associations of learned men summoned by kings 
from time to time to set the standard in Tamil style, to regulate state 

10 01 Quoted m NadfS Gazeteer (Bengal Distnot Gazeteer No 24), 1916, p. 182, 

1083 -ji, ^ilnivasa Aiy anger — Tamil Studies, 



patronage and to set the fctamp of approval on works conforming to 
the standard. They remind us of the Babylonian Academy (the 
Mctibta) which, convoked a goueial Assembly (the Kalla) twice a year 
when a treatise prenonsly announced was brought and discussed- 
Among the titles bcatowod by Ibo Tamil Sangam wo find A^yar 
(Sanskrit, 3c3rya) Pulavar (pan^ita) and Kavl chakraTorti (prince of 
poets) It also made gifts of land and money The Padiijuppattn 
states that Koi^nanJi got five hundred villages KappiyanSr ten lacs 
of rupees and Kacohellai one lao of gold coma and solid gold for 
jewels 


§ 0 LitBRABY ExAJmJATIONS 

BTljasokhara'*®* who lived about 880 — 920 A. B says that tho 
king poet should have a special chamber for testing literary com 
positions Tho obomhor should havo sixteen pillars four doors 
and eight turrets Tho pleosurcboato should be attaohed to this 
chamber In tho middle of tho ohambor tbero should bo an altar 
one hand high with four pillars and jowoUod floor Hero tho 

king should tako bis scat. On its northern side shonld ho seated 
Sanskrit poets and behind them Yaidikos Logicians Paur^nikos Smitrtfis 
physidont astrologers and such others on the eastern sido tho 

Prskrta poets, and behind thorn actors dancers singers musioiani 
bnrds and such others on tho wostom side vemacrular poets and behind 
them painters jowcl-soltcrs jowcllors, gold smiths, carjKmtors, black 
smiths and such others and on the southern side Paiiilchn poets and 
behind them paramours, courtesans roponiancers jugglers, wrostlers 
and professional soldiers.' 

In onoiher place ndjarfokhara'®®* says that tho kmg should hold 
assemblloi for tlio examination of the works of poets Ho should patronise 
poets become tbo Sanpati (President) like the ancient kings Vlsudova, 
^tlaluthana ^tklruka and S&hos&dka, and honour and giTo donations to 
ibo poeU whoko works stand tho tost Assemblies of learned men 
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(Bvabmasabhns) bbould bo bold in big citios for examining poetical 
and scientific works ; and the successful candidate sliould bo convoyed in 
a special chariot (niahmaratba) and sliould bo crowned with a lillot. Sucli 
assembles for examining m poetry were bold in Ujjaim. Kalidasa, 
IMenlba, Annia, Kflpa, SQra, Dhaiabi, Ilaricbandia and Obandi’ugupta 
were examinc<l heio. Pataliputra was tlio centre for oxaminations 
in sciences. It was after passing from hero that Upavaisa, Varsa, 
rrmini, Pingala, Vyadi, Varaiucbi, and Patafijali got fame as 
s'lstiakaras 

§10. The MAtn.vs. 

We ba\c ahoady seen that in the Buddhist system of education it 
nas the monastery, which was tlio principal centre of learning. 
Alonasteiies liaic never had such an important place in Hmduism as 
in Buddhism but the} have existed and are still to bo found. Prom 
Amaiakosa^®^^ we Iciirn that a matba was a liostcl or ball foi students. 
Teacheis aio also mentioned in connection with them. Thus inscription 
Kos 205 of 1913 and 371 of 1011 refer to VlTgiswaia Pandita, No. d77 
of 1912 refers to Ninaiiadeva and Nellore No 525 mentions BattStroya- 
swumm “ the excellent guru.’’ 


(i) Saiva MaIhas. 

The earliest monasteries or matlias of which wo have clear record 
m epigraphy arc those associated with Julna-Sambandha (seventh 
contuiy AD) which in the next fow centuries had branches in mimerons 
tracts of the Oliola and Piindya countries. Hiiicn Tsang has 
recorded that the ^aiva anchoiites lived in mathas which were 
probably copied from the Buddhist Viharas One inscription 

^registers the gift to a temple of a matha in the western sti’eet for 
reciting the Veda Another refers to the matha of Andar Sundaia- 

perunEd. at K3nchipuram.^®°® A third inscription registers a house 

and a house-garden for purposes of a matha, together with some 
land mortgaged to it as a guarantee for the regular supply of rice. 

199S Ibid , Introduction, p XXT. ao97 Matha^ohohStradi-mlayah. 
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Tho succession of the pupils (of the donee) sliall enjoy the 
as long 03 tho Sun and the Moon exist. No 181 of 1012 refers to a 
matlinpati, irho is on important functionary frequently appearing on 
temple councils in later records No 509 of 1912 records the sale of 
land belonging to a temple for a marlin Another important 

malha was that of llahnvratins mentioned m No 423 of 1914*®°^ 
An inscription of Amoghavorsa refers to tho oxistenoo of firo ma^has 
one of whose donees was tumamed TraiYidya showing that those 
wero tho seats of orthodox Hinduism arid Yedio learning Inscriptions 
Nos 212 and 209 of 1011 refer to a ma^hn built in honour 
of llidadudayjr in tho second Year of King Aditya Ohola I of Tanjoro, 
InBcriptioni N 08 1’7 and 132 of 1012 and 873 of 1913 refer to tho 
foundation at TiruYlnyCr of a malha by a Brahmin lady of Ulorcara. 
Inscription No GOt of 1009 refen to a malha at Kamngulam. 
XnscnpUou No 110 of 1911 refers to tho foundation of another malha 
in honour of UvraradoYa by one of his lady-disoiplos. From tho 
^lysoro Inscription wo get a glympie of the unlYeraal range of studies 
earned ou iu tho malhos at Bolgomo which woro mostly foundod by 
KAllmukha ascetics from Kaahmoro. In the Ko^iya malha instructlou 
Was given in tho Vedas, Vodilngas grammar of Kumara, Pininl ond 
^kAtdyaaa, dabdlnudiLsana and other works the six Darsonas tho 
Yoga-sttstras of Lakulo, FataOjali and others tho eighteen PuriUias 
Dharmasiktms Kllryag, Nltakas and other ^Jstras.*®®* Tho third 
pontiU of this maiha was proQcicnt in Siddhanta, Tarko, Vy3karana 
Kdryo, Ndtaka Bharata-sistra and other sciences connected with Sihitya 
and m Jaimim. IxikaySta, Buddhism and Lakula Siddhaots. iVnothor 
poatlll was not only woU vonod in Vedanta, Slddhanta, Agama otai 
but was also cloYur in czpUmiug tho origin of words and in devising 
now metres Thcro were many under him who obserrod tho vow of 
ituJcnUhip for hfo. Other such mathos in Belgamo wero tho Paflchnhnga 
ma|ha, the Paficlinmntha tho nimuyamalha ond tho Tnpurllntaka, oil 
of which And mention in tho opigraphs of tho twcUUi century The 
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oducationardiaracter of theso mathas is clear also from tbo refcrenco in 
ono of tholuscrvptious to tlio Kodiyamatha as “ our lieicditary Gurukula ” 
(seat of learning). 

A senes of cpigraphic reeords in South India relates to mathas 
connected witli Saivism whicli glow in power and popularity under the 
Chola Kings No. 1G7 of 1003 refers to a matha called Tiiuvagls'am- 
Rajendrasolan at Tiiucehattiinuiam and another matha at ^cmhaikkudi.^°°^ 
Other mathas connected \uth the Sivayogins or Maheswaras aro mentioned 
in Nos IGl, 177, 102 and 583 of 1903. Kajondra Chola set up images of 
some Saiva saints and a matha at Tanjoro. There woio ^aiva 
mathas in KovilQr in the Trichmopoly distiict and in 
Madipadu in the Guntur district^ and at Kansulmlamaugalam on the 
Tamiapaini river. The mismanagement and misappiopriation of the 
revenues of the last matha by one of tho managers led to the dismissal 
of tho lecalcitrantb after due enquiry and to tho handing over of tho 
propoities to tho Venkatachalapati temple of tho place, subject to certain 
restiictions as regards tho audit of accounts and tho geneial maintenance 
of tho matha.- Other ^aiva mathas wore founded by Tiiujnana 
Samhandha and his followers, ono of which was at Tiruvanaikaval. It 
was known as tho matha of 13,000 (villages oi famdies) which was later 
superseded by that of ^aukaraca-rya, appaiontly a branch of that at 
Kaiichipuram. 

The Pillar Inscription at Malkapuram in the Guntiir taluk of the 
Guntiir district^ rccoids that Viswesvara-Siv3charya of the Gauda 
countiy, a highly learned scholar and religious leader used one of the 
many gifts bestowed on him by the K3katlya kings to found at Mandaram 
(the Mandadam) monastery, a feeding house, schools of students of Saiva 
Puritans, together with a maternity and a hospital. Three teachers were 
appointed for teaching the throe Vedas and five for Logic, Literature 
and the Agamas. There were also appointed one doctor and one 
accountant (kayastha). Por the matha and feedmg house were provided 
six biahmana servants It was directed that the piesidmg teacher 
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appointed to Buperriio these ohoritios should he liable to removal for 
nogloct of duty or miHoonduot by the entire Saiva community (sSntJiulcII) 
Thera are other inscriptions to shoTV that the same strict regulations 
applied to 6aiva teachers appointed as heads of the ina|haa 

Kalhaija In hiB Bjjataraflginl*®®* also refers to the establishment of 
innumerable nmlhas for Brahmins, 3aivaa and PiWupatas in Kashmere 

(li) Vaiwata. Maritas 

Eeferences to Vai^nava ma^hAs are also to be found. No 403 of 
1D09 assigned to Kfilasekbaro I records a gift of trro viUagas for a Vaipuava 
mnlho, whore loamod br3hmanaa from eighteen Vaisuava countries aro 
to bo fed An mterestlng series of iaacnptions from the Knrnool dlstnot 
assigned to the middle of tUo thirteenth century A. D refort to a famous 
Vaipjara majha named Gololcl matba at Jlannllcoil which is stated to 
have wielded its spiritual influence over throo laos of villages under a 
succession of famous teachers Inscnphoas at Sborznadeva*^^^ refer to 
Valera and ^va malhas flourishing sldo by side. 

§ 11 ViDTapitiiAa. 

For the conversion of the common mass SaCkarflc3rya is said to have 
founded Vidynpitbas with a great teaobor presiding over each One such 
was the Kilflohipurnm Vidylpliho, Others were at four important 
comers of India— “SHradtt (Dodaritl) in the North Purl in tho East DwImW 
in tho "West ond Srlngen In tho South, In theory tho Vidy3pliha was an 
expansion of tho old Gurukulos but tn pmciico it was modollcd on tho flalra 
mnibas Logic and Grammar were taught freo as also Vodlo and Vodttntio 
loro. Studonts wero fed free of cost in most cosos by Hboral endowments 
made by tho generous public. TUo Conjovervm Copper Plato of 

IWJ I sl« Ep. ItwL, VoL XIL pp. 2D0f 
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Vijayaganda Gopala^o^® records the grant of a village in Chinglepnt 
to the head of the matha of Kanchipnram, when a follower of 
^ankai’acarya was pleasing religions students hy daily gifts of food 
and expounding to them treasures of the YedZnta The grant was 
mtended to cover the cost of feeding either 108 or 800 br^hmanas daily. 
The teachers and pupils of these Vidyapithas were often sent out 
among the remote villagers to win them to the ways of goodness and 
truth. Sannyasi Sureswaracarya alias Madana Misra, the renowned 
teacher of Mimamsa, is mentioned as the first successor of S'ankaracirya 
on the gaddi of the Srmgen matha Madhavacarya, prime minister of 
Bukka I of Vijayanagara and author of Sarvadarsanasamgraha was 
elected m 1331 A. D. the head of this Vidyapitha.'^®^^ 

§ 12. The jaina monasteries 

The Jama monasteries were built on the model of the Buddhist 
Viharas (oi monasteries) and there the members of the Order prosecuted 
their studies and became learned men. This is proved from the 
references to debates at important centres where Jaina monks known as 
TirthSnkaras are said to have taken part in discussions. Hiuen Tsang 
refers to some discussions among Brahmins, Bhiksus and Tirthankaras 
m some Buddhist monasteries The Jama monasteries were scattered m 
Behar, Gu3rat and the Carnatic. Kumarapala Ohalukya of Anhilwad 
(c 1143 — 1173) and his ministers are said to have built many Jama 
Viharas. The Tamil epics’^ give us a picture of Jama monasteries 

at ElSveripatt^m, TJiiyiir and MadurS, filled with both monks and 
nuns, surrounded by high walls, painted red and overlookmg little 
flower-gardens. 


§ 13. The Buddhist Monasteries. 

We get a valuable account of innumerable Buddhist monasteries 
m India fiom the itineraries of many Chinese pilgrims who visited 
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Indm in tho fifth and leventh oentonea A D Their long, toilaome 
and dangerous ]onmcy# would hardly hare been undertaken unless the 
fame of the Buddhist monastenca in India as places of learning bad 
reached os for as China, 

]?a hsicu who was In India between 889 and 414 I) makes 
frequent references to monasteries. In the country of Udyina there 
were fire hundred monasteries, all belonging to the Lessor Vehicle 
In a country called Bhida (In the Punjab) there were many monasteries, 
oontaining in all ten thousand priests.*®** In a country called 
Muttra or ilandor on the right and left bonks of the Jumna there wore 
twenty monasteries with soma three thoueand priests,*®*® Pa h si on 
rofoTB to three monostenes in Kapitha of rrhioh the monastery called 
Piro Domain was one,*®*® Troditiou says that near about this time the 
Shnno of the Garden of Gold in flrjrastl was surrounded by ninety-eight 
monostoHoa, all inhabited by pnoats except one wbloh was rocant** 

ThB MfOAlABS. UOKASTEET 

Another seat of Icarulng was the Islpatana or MrgodJba (Door Park) 
8aipgli3r3ma near Benares. A bath or washing was customary for the 
mmatci of the Buddhist monasteries*®** and accordingly wo find hero a 
plastered bnck Imol rcsorroir or kan^a with sloping sides about seron foot 
square and fire foot deep with o flight of steps *®*® Pa-hsloa found boro 
1500 monks studying the Sammatlya branch of Hlnaytlaa Buddhism Hiuou 
T»acg gives a more detaded description of this plaoo whoro ho found 1500 
monks all of the Sammatlya school Thoro woro cloisters (kafikroma) in 
this Dccr Park where the VTorld honoured used to walk. They aro about 
two onblls wido, fourteen or fifteen cubits long and two cubits high 
built with bricks,*®*® I Tslng Tinted this monastery*®** and seems 
to have been muoh Impressed by It, for says ho I would sometimes 
direct my thoughts for away to tho Peer Park,”*®** 
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A MONASTERY AT PATNA. 

In the city of Pltaliputra “by tbe side of king Asoka’s pagoda, 
a monastery under the Greater Vehicle was built, very imposing in 
appearance; and also one under the Lesser vehicle, the two together 
contaimng six to seven hundred priests, grave and decorous, each m 
his proper place, — a striking sight. Viituous sramanas and scholars 
from the four quarters, wishing to investigate the principles of duty 
to one’s neighbour all came to the latter monastery. Thcie is lesident 
in the former a hilihmana teacher, who is named Manjusii (after the 
famous Bodhisattva) and who is very much looked up to by the leading 
. sramanas and religious mendicants under tlie Greater Vehicle throughout 
the kingdom.^ 

The Jetavana monastery. 

In Pa-hsien*s time the chief place for higher Buddhist education 
was the Jetavana monastery near Pataliputra. ‘There were chapels 
for preaching and halls for meditation, mess*rooms and chambers for 
monks, bath-houses, a hospital, libraries and reading rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks and a great wall encompassing all The libraries 
were richly furnished not only with orthodox Buddhist literature 
but also with Vedic or other non-Buddhistic works and with treatises 
on the arts and sciences taught in India at the time. The monastery 
was well-situated, being conveniently near the city, and yet far from 
the distracting sights and noises of the world Moreover, the park 
afforded a peifect shade, and was a delightful place for walking in, 
during the heat and glare of the tropical day It had streams and tanks 
of cool clear water; it was free from noxious stinging cieatures , audit 
was a favourite resort of the good and devotional people of all 
religions ’“024 

The city of Eajagrha contained two monasteries. ^ ° ® “Where 
Buddha attained his Buddhaship (m the city of Gaya) there aie three 

monasteries each with resident priests The strictness with 

which, while Buddha was still in the world, the holy brotherhood 

3038 Gilea— The Travels of Fa-hsien, p 46 3oa4 Watters— Tuan Chwang, I. 886. 

903 5 Qjigg — I'ljg Travels of Fa-hsien, p, 49, 
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observed tlieir rows and disciplinary regulations and the gravity of their 
deportment when sitting rising or entering an assembly persist down 
to the present day In the city of Benares thero ore now two 

moDOitenci in the deer-forest, botb with resident pnests.*®*' 

MovASTEnr at 8 nl Pabtatjl 

In the Deccan there u a monastery dedicated to Kusyapa Bnddba 
made by hollowing out a great rock. It has five storeys in all, the 
lower being In the form of an elephant with fire hundred stone chomben, 
the second m the form of a lion with four hundred chambers the 
third in the form of a horse with three hundred chambers the fourth 
m the form of an ox with two hundred chambers and tho fifth In 
the form of a dove, with one hundred chambers At the very top 
there 11 a spring of water which runs in front of each chamber cncaroling 
each storey round and round, in and out until it reaches the bottom 
storoy wliero, following the configuration of tho excavations it fiows 
oat by tho door In all tho priests chambers, tho roclc has boon 
pierced for windows to admit light, so that they oro quite bright ond 
and Dowhero darV At tho four comors of thoso oxcavatloni tho rock 
bos boon bored and stops Irnvo boon nmdo by which top con ho 
reached “o*' 

Dr Beal thus discusses the situation of this monastery in his 
‘ Lifo of Iliuan Tsang Tho king (Sadv3ha) prepared tho cavo- 
dwcUfng for him (Jslgliquna) of which wo have a history in tho lOth 
book of tho ^ Records This cavo-dwolling wos hown in a mountain 
called Fo'Io-m>Io-kl hi o , BhramarJgiri tho mountain of tlio 
black bco (0bramara«Durg3} Dr Burgess has identified this 
mountain with tho celohratod S'rlsailos bordering on tho river 
called by Schcifnor Srlparvatm Doubtless it is tho same as that 
described by Fa llion in tho 3oth Chapter of his Travels Ho calls 
It tho Po-lo-yno Temple which ho explains as * tho Pigoon (Plrtbata) 
monnitcry But a moro prohablo restoration of tho Chinese symbols 
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would be tbe Parbati or Parvata, monastery. The symbol yue in 
Chinese Buddhist translations is equivalent to va (or vat) We may 
therefore assume that the Po-lo-yue monastery of Pa-Hien was the 
Bui’ga monastery of Hiueu Tsang, otherwise called S'li-parvata. This 
supposition is confirmed by the actual history of the place ; for Hiuen 
Tsang tells us that after the Buddhists established themselves in the 
monastery, the brahmanas by a stratagem took possession of it. Doubt- 
less, when in possession, they would give it a distinctive name 
acceptable to themselves; hence the terms BhramarS or Bhrama- 
raba.”^°^® 

This spot ‘ S'riparvata ’ is also referred to m the llatnabali^°®° as 
being the place whence the Tantric magician S'likhanda DSsa came to 
Kausambi to teach Udayana the art of making floweis blossom at any 
season. In Bhababhuti’s Malatim3[dhava^°®^ frequent mention has 
been made of S'riparvata which was the residence of the Tantric priest 
Aghoraghanta, priestess Kapalakundala, the Buddhist S'ravika Saudamini 
and others. In the Kathasaritslgara^®®^ we read of an ascetic who went 
to S'liparvata and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating 
S'lva In Tibetan the mountain is caUod Dpal-gyi-ri (Fortune-her-mountam) 
which according to Tibetan authorities was situated m Southern 
India where Nagarjuna Bodhisattva (33 B. 0.) spent his last days 
absorbed in deep meditation. 

Hiuen Tsang thus writes about this ^riparvata monastery . “ The 

king Sadvaha tunnelled out this rock through the middle 

and built and fixed thereon (in the middle) a Samgharama ; at a distance 
of 10 li, by tunnelling, he opened a covered way (an approach). Thus by 
standing under the rock (not knowing the way m; we see the cliff 
excavated throughout and in the midst of long galleries (corridors) 
with eaves for walking under and high towers (turrets), the storeyed 
building reaching to the height of five stages, each stage with four 
halls with viharas enclosed (united) From the high peak 

aoas Introduction p XXI aooo n Prabe^aka 
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of tbo moimtam descending otreAinlets Idfe small cascades do^r through 
the different storeys, winding round the side-golleries and then discharging 
themsolTes without Scattered bght holes illumine the mterior (inner 
chambers) Neither Fa Hien nor Hiuen Tsang personally visited 

the spot. It would seem to haTO been utterly deserted and waste oren 
in Fa hiicn s time. This favours the record of its early construotiou 
in the tune of N3g3r]una (about tho 1st century B 0 ) •°** 

Fa hiion refers to a monastery of the Greater Vehicle in Central 
India where ho obtained copies and extracts of several sacred texts 
He stopped here for throe years, learning to write and speak Sanskrit 
(or Pali) and copying out the Bisciplmes In the country of Tamluk 

ha found twenty-four monasteries, all with resident priests Ho stayed hero 
for two years copying out sistras and drawing pictures of images *“*• 

Sung yon (518 A- D ) refors to two monastenes to tho north of 
tho royal dty of TJdyina country*®** He also mentions another 
monastery m this country with throe hundred priests and moro.*®*® 
In this country thcro was another monastery whore formerly dwelt a 
sramei^era who being constantly occupied in sifting asbos (bolonging 
to tho convent) fell into n stoto of spiritual ecstaoy*®*' Ho also refers 
to another monaitcry m this ooontry with about eighty priests in it. 
Ho took up bis quarters in a mouastory in Qlndhara,*®** 

Hiuon Tsang who wot m India from 02iM)45 A. B refers to tbo 
monastery of KU-chl in tho oxtromo north-west, which was o resort 
* for men of cmmcnco from distant lands who wero hospitably ontcrtainod 
by tho king ofUcials and people. ■®** Tho Buddhist brethern at 
at Srughna were lucid oxpoundors of abstract philosophical doctrines 
and distlngnlshcd brethern from other lands camo to them to reason 
out their doubts*®** In Lamghan thcro were ton monasteries,*®** 

Deal— BadihUt n«cord« of tb* WMUra World, VoL IL pp. 211-1&. 
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la the towu of Dipaukam tlici'o was Pour or five ii to tho 

north of tho town of Puskalribati thoro was auothor mouastory.'*®*^ 
In tho Udyana coimtry thoio wore formerly IJiOO monastories with 18,000 
priests but now all is desert and dopoiiulatovl.’*®'*® In tho valley 
of Daiil in Udyana, however, there was then one large monastery, In 
Tasila there was another. 

The Jayendha convent. 

In Kashmoro there wore formerly 500 monastories but thoro are now 
only 100 with about 5000 priests.-^^^ Tho most important of these was 
tho Che-ye-iii-to lo (Jayondra) convent. “ Before noon ho (tho chief of the 
priests of that establishment) explained the Kosa-sastra Afternoon he 
explained tho Niyaya-auusai'a-sastra — after tho hist watch of tho night 
ho explained tho Hetuvidyr^ sastra. On these occasions all the learned 
men within tho bordeis (of tho kingdom) without exception, flocked 
together (to hear the discourse). The Master of tho Law, following tho 
words of his teacher, grasped thoroughly the entire subject — bo penetrated 
all the obscure passages and their sacred mysteries completely 
“Then there was in tho congregation certain piiests versed in the 
doctrine of tho great Vehicle — viz., Pi-shu-to-sang-lio (Visuddhasimgha), 
Chin-na-fan-tu (Jinabandu) ; and of tho SarvSstavadin school, tho 
following : Su-kia-mi-to-lo (Sugatamitra), Po-su-mi-to-lo (Yasumitra) ; 
and of the school of tho Mahasafighikas, tho following : Su-li-ye-ti-po 
(Suryadeva), Chin-na-ta-lo-tn (Jinatrata) “This country from 

remote times was distinguished for learning and these priests were all of 
high religious merit and conspicuous virtue as well as of marked talent 
and power of clear exposition of the doctrine ; and though the other 
priests (i. e., of other nations) were in their own way distinguished, 
yet they could not be compared with these — so different were they 
from the ordinary class “Having halted here, first and last. 
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for years and haTing studied the sOtroB and the sSstias and paid 
reverence to the sacred traces the Ifoster took his leave ” 

In Sokala there was one monastery with about a hundred pnests. 
“In the old days Vasubandhu Bodhisattva here composed the treatise 
Stung 1 tai lun In the kingdom of Ohlnapati there was a 

“ convent called Tu ahe-sa-na (?) Here there was a renowned pnoat 
named Pi m to-poh la-po (Vinltaprabha) He was of a good reputation 
and had mastered the three pitakas Ho had bimsplf composed a 
oommentary on the Poilohaakhaada dlstra anil m the NidyimStraiiddhi 
tndosa slstra. On this account the Master remained there foorteen 
months He studied the Abhidharma sSstra the Abhidhanna prakanuja- 
sSsana iilstro, the Nyflyodvlra tarka iftstra and others ” ■ o * • Then 
there was the Tlmosavana monastery with some 800 priests 

In the kingdom of Jaiandhara there was the Nagaradhona convent 
whore there was an eminent priest called Chandravarmll who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Tnpltaka. On this account ho (Hiuon 
Tsang) rested boro four months studying the Prakarana-pOda bivZsa 
s3stro '‘o®® In tho kingdom of Mathura there was a mountain 
monastery founded by the vcnorablo Upogupta*®®^ In the kingdom 
of Matlpura there were ton monasteries ” In this kingdom there 

was an eminent priest colled MItmsena ninety years of ago. Ho was 
a disciple of Quinaprabha and deeply versed m tho Tripl(akas- The 
Master of tho Law stopped with him half the spring and tho summer 
following, studying tho Tottvasatya sastra, tho Abhidhormn-JfiUna- 
prosthiiaa sastra and others 

In KnplUm thcro was oao monastery*®®® In Kannuj there were 
100 monasteries and 10 000 priests •®®* In tho kingdom of Ayodhy3 there 
wero 100 monasteries with sovcrul thousand pnests,*®®® Hiuon 
Tsang*®*’ makes particular mention of ono monastery in Ayodhyl where 
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ir.iilreyn iji roportcvl to h.we comm\iuicr\tc(l tho mntcritils of tlirco 
BiKlilliLt to As-ingi while tho bttor nas hviui,' iu tho 

nioi}T>tory. In Prajaun thuio na'> ono Iu Kaubauibi 

there uoro ton jnoim'>leuoi' In tlio kin^tluiii of Vi>akha there 
^\Olo 'i))out 20 monabtoriL"! ami aumo 3,O00 ]»ncbts^®^*^ In S^iaVasti 
there uero 100 moinbtciieb In Ilamai'iama tlioro was one 
inoinsterN In Bonarob lljoro were thhlv nionastones and 2,000 

In tlio k»ni;d»)ni of Ma^ullia theio ^\erc about fifty 
inonabtoriC'.*” ' ^ In IMlilipntia there ueio tho Kukkutaiauia and 
Ttl'ulaLi com entb 

In tho conntiy of lliianja tlieio wimo ten nionastories and about 
0 , 0 jO pricbts.'^'^^’ “ IvuCcutly theie ii ib a frontier kin^ who ileposcd 
tile ruler of this eounti) ami hebtouc-l tho cipdal on tho priests; in it 
inoieooer he built two con\entb Ovieli cent umn;; lOUO priests. 'Theio aio 
two emuioat brothels liere, one eiDcd Tathagataf^upta, the otlier 
iCsantisimha, both helunijui’^ to tho .Sanastaialm school. IIoio the 
Muster stopped one \ ear ami read the Vihliaslia and tho Kjaya-amisaia, 
sistras and others.” 

In tho kingdom of Cliampn there ueio some tun monasteries with 
about 300 piiests In the kingdom of Kajflgliira there were six or 

8o\en monasteries with about 300 priests In Paimdrnbardhaiia 

there were about twelve monasteries.^'’®^ In Karnasuvau.ia there were 
ten monasteries and 300 priests.®®®^ Besides these there weio iu this 
country two monasteries “ where they did not use cither butter or 

aoua Xhosu treatibos aro • ^.iptada'abhQunSiatra-yogScirya, Satrllanblra-UkS, and 
Madhyanta-vibliSgo-lIslra. 
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milk — this U the traditional teftohing of Devadatta,*’*®** In Samatata 
there were twenty monasteries with 8000 priests In the kmgdom 
of Tamralipti there were ten monaatenca and a congregation of about 
1000 priests,*®** ITsing*®** giTes ns a detailed description of 
Bha ra ha monastery*®** of TSmnlipti whoso monks were strict 
obserron of precepts. In this monastery there hred the famous 
Buddhist teacher Bahula mitra. * He was then about thirty years 
old EYery day bo read orer the EatnakOtasUtra which 

contains 100 Terset He was not only Tersed in the three collections 
of the senptures but also thoroughly conversant with the secular 
htcrature on the four sciences. He was honoured as the head of the 
pnests in the eastern dJitncta of India,' *°** In Onssa thoro wero 
about 100 monasteries and ten thousand priests or so*®** who studied 
the Groat Vehicle.*®®® In Kolinga there were about ten monast43ncs 
occupiod by some 000 priests who studied the Law according to the 
Sthavira tchooL*®®^ In southern Ko4ala there wore 100 monasteries 
and 10 000 pnests,*®®* In the kingdom of Andhra by tho side of the 
capital there is a largo monastery*®®* In Dhanakataka there was 
a monastery called PUrvasUS * ® ® * To the west of tho capital resting 
against a mounUui there is a monastery called AvarasiJll.*®®* Hiuen 
Tseng heard that thoro wore at that time m Ceylon 100 monasteries with 
10 000 priests,*® •• In Kongkanapura there wore about 100 monasteries 
and ten thousand priests.* ®*T la iIob3ra5tra there wore about 100 
monasteries and C 000 pnests,*®** Hiucn Tsong*®®® makes particular 
mention of Acliui monastery inAIahli^tra whore BIgnnga, the Buddhist 
* Bull m discussion * is said to have resided frequently According to him, 
south of KtUlchipuram thoro was a largo monastery which was a rendezvous 
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of the most eminent men of the country.” In Malava there were 
about 3 00 monasteries and 20,000 priests who studied the Little Vehicle 
and belonged to the Sammatlya school “ The people of this country 

in their manners aie polished and agreeable. They exceedingly love 
the fine arts. In all the five Indies, Malava on the south-west and 
Magadha on the north-east alone have the renown of loving the study 
of literature, of honouring virtue (or goodness) and of polite language 
and finished conversation.”^ In the kingdom of VaUabhi there are 
about 100 monasteries and GOOO priests who study the Little Vehicle 
according to the Sammatiya school.^ 

A MONASTEEX IN PAEVATA 

In the country of Parvata by the side of the capital there is a great 
monastery with about 100 priests, all of whom study the Gieat 
Vehicle “It was here that Jmaputra master of sastras, formerly 

composed the Togach^rya-hhumi-sdstra-karilva Here also the Master 
of S'astras Bhadraruchi and the Master of S'astras Gunaprabha, originally 
became disciples Because this country had two or three leading priests 
whose claims for learnmg might serve for guidance, the Master of the 
Law stopped here for two years and studied the Mulavidharma-sastra 
and the Saddharma-samparigraha-sastra and the Prasiksa-satya-sastra, 
as received in the Sammatiya school 

MAHaBODHI MONASTEEY 

In Gaja, a king of Ceylon Meghabarna by name built with the 
permission of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta a monastery of three 
storeys, six halls and three towers, enclosed withm a wall 30 or 40 feet 
high. The estahhshment is called Mahabodhi Sarngharama by Hiuen Tsang 
who saw it accomodatmg nearly “ 1000 ecclesiastics, all Mahayamsts 
of the Sthavua school This Vihara belonged to the Theravada, 

yet adhered to the Mahayana ^ ^ ° ® It was visited by I-Tsing who 
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worthtppod here the image of the real face of the Baddha He also 

refers to the mlraouloiu power posaessad by the Niga llahamukilinda 
of thia TihZnv.*^®* For the purpose of onnouncing hours to the 
monastics there was a clepsydra in Una monastery Trhero a howl is 
immersed siztoen times hetwten mom and midday*^®® This monastery 
was Tisited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuon Chiu in the middle of the 
sovontli century who remained here for four years “ ^ ^ ° It was 
also -visited by the Ohmeso pilgrims— Taou le,**^* HmenTai*^“ 
Hluenhau*^^* Toou-ting*^*^* and Yuanhwui**** Mocha*deTa, a 
Oochin-chmese also Tuitod it and died hero.*'^* BaipgbaTarmS, a man 
of Samarkand also visited it Hwui Lun, a Corean pilgnm otherwise 
called PrajiiiSTarnill also refers to this monastery It was also visitod 

by the Chinese pilgrim Wu-hing During his residonoo here Atisa 

thneo defeated the Tirthlka heretics in religious controTersy and 
tbcrohy mamtamed the superiority of Buddhism over all other religions 
inilngodha' 'When Abhayakaia Gupta was at the head of the 

Buddhist hierarchy of Magadha (that is towards the end of the eleventh 
and the boginnmg of the twolvth century) there were no loss than 
one thousand monks at Hahnbodhi os compared with throe thousand at 
VUcramasIlil and one thousand at Odantapuri 

Tn.unAtA uovASTnnr 

There was another monastery at Tlladhaka in Mogadha***® It u 
referrod to as TU^ka by Hiuon Tsang®*** I-Tslng mentions this 
monastery os two yojanas duitiut from NllandX*^** Tildhnka has been 


1 Tftlskfln • I Tiiag, p. XJDCIL 

• IbliL,p.l-U 

» IWJ^IXIX 

• IbW^XXX 

• nii,xxxi 

• ibi(L,xixir 

• IHd. XXWIL 


IbId^p.3I> 

**■* Oe*}— Idls of HinsD T«sn^ loiro* 
doettoD, p. XXVUL 
• 111 it,i 

•»* ibid^ syxrr. 

•»»» Ibld^ XXXVI. 

■ ii* CIiATiJUi**, M«iaoIr» of I Tilojf p. 144, 


** S. 0 Do*— lodbka PoodiU (a tb« LaoJ of Saov p. 51, 

Pbiplalrullb Dom — Iadl*a T«*el>«r* of Baddbht UoircrilUu, pp. S4, 157*53. 

•• Tob.kow ■ I Tila; p. 181. Ee*l-U£.of UJo4aT«*off pp.lOW)3| 

CUnnae*, 51«toolrtr, p. lid DoU. sots, p. 317 
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identilial with moiluiu Tillrtru, Mtosfc of A famous Biuldlhsfc 

scholar ami a Mister of tlic Law .Jhln ichamlia by iiamo was m 
this mtinasteiy uheii I-Tbin.: \isitel This monastery was Msited 

by auuthcr Chinese pilj^iini Wu-liini:.^ ' ^ ’ Xear Tiludaha lived a teacher 
of Lu^ic, from whom Wu-hin^ letrnel the Io”ie,il systems of Jina and 
Bharmakirti etc 

There was tlie Pan-ala-na (Haniiani) inonistciy, a spot where the groat 
Xinaiu was preaclie I h\ i)‘e Brnhllm.^^^^ This is no doubt the 
moinsteiv in Mukula-bandluna in IvuMiiagai i referred to m Mahllpmiim- 
vlna-sUlra.^ 

There was another monastery cilled tiie 'Temple of the Ileavenly 
Kings ’ wliicli was \ isite I In ‘ two men who lived in X'opil and w'ere the 
children of the wet-nurse of the Duki*-Piince of Tibet 

Tbcie Wvis anotlier nionistei.v called the ‘ Sm-cbe Temple* in the 
"Westeiu country whicb wis visited by tite pilgrims Sin-chiu and Chi Iling 
both of whom lived and died there It was also visited by the Coreaii 

pilgiim IIwui Lmi who liveil here for liv'e veirs,^^^^ 

There was a inoaistery at Tlmialipii wheio the pilgiim Tung 
came and " resided for twelve yeas, having perfected himself lu 
Sunskiit”.^*^* 

There was another monastery at Tlmralipti where tlio pilgrim Hiucn-ta 
“ remained for one vear learning Sanskrit and practising himself iu tlio 
sabda-sdstra 

There was another monastery at Kusinagur called the ‘ Puvimrvana 
Temple’ w'heio the pilgrim Tang died.^*^'^ 


aiao Cunningbain — Ancient Geography of 
India, I 15C. 

>*-3» Ibid. 

31=0 IV 45 , S. B E , Vol. XI. p. 129. 
31=3 ib,d , XXXIV. 

313= Ibid . XXXVL 
3i=« Ibid, XI/. 


313* Takuhnsu's I-Tsing, p, 184. 

31*1 Chavaunos, ^llomoiros of I-Tsing, p. 144 
3ia» Takaknsa’a I>Taing, p. 38 
31=1 Boal — Lifo of Hmon Taang, Intro- 
duction, p. xxxm. 

31 »* Ibid, XXXV. 

31=0 Ibid., XXXV, 
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Then there wee the mona*t«ry called Tu-fao-lo (Tolchora Temple) 'srhioh 
waa Tinted by tlie Corean pilgnm Hwoi 

There wai another monoitcry called the Kapisa Temple which wai 
also Tuited by the Corean pUgrun Hvnii Lun,*^** The pneats of this 
catabliahment ttudiod the Little Vehicle.* 


Another monnatery was called Kin In Via Temple. “ It was two 
stages to the east of the Halobodhi monastery It was built long ago 
by a long of the Kin In ka country a southern Kingdom (Kurukjhetra 
country?) “Becontly* says Iho Korean pUgnm Hwnl Lun, 'a 

king called Sun-Army (Adityosena) built by the side of the old temple 
another which la now newly finished 

Hwul Lun also refers to two monastenoa called the Deer Temple 
and the Tchma (or China) Temple. The latter according to tradition 
waa hnilt by a MoiOxftja called Srlgupta for the use of Chmoso 
pnests,*^** 

Another Chinese pilgrim Ton Kwong arrivod at A li ki lo (Arokan?) 
where he woa reported to haTo found much faTOur with the King of 
that country who built for him a monastery with books and images * ^ * * 
Oukong another Chinese pilgrim '^Itod (760 703 A. D ) Koshmoro 
and took thcro the dnal tows of a Buddhist monk and spent fully 
four years ongagod os Uii itinerary tells us in pUgrimagea to holy sites 
and in tho study of Sanskrit. Though bo is said to haTo studied from 
day break to nightfall his dlligonco docs not scorn to hare brought 
him much literary culture. This u curiously shown by tho popular 
apaTraipia forms In which ho records tho names of monastenoa 
ho specially tingles out for notice, llo mentions two Buddhist 
monasteries in TTdy&na callod SukhAratl and Fadm&ratl *^** 'While 
Iliucn Tsang montioni only about one hundred conTcnts in Kashmoro, 
Oukong found more than three hundred-*^** 


«»•» Ibii,IXXVI. 
• ibu. 

•1*1 nix 

!»*• IWJ, 


Ibid. 

■ IblX 
• u* ibiX 

'*** L*t{ uid CbsTuinaa — L lUuraIr* d 
OdIcoo^ Joarcal 1S93, VL 
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Monasteries in Kashmere. 

Kalhana’s Rajataraugiiu also refers to a large number of monasteries 
in Kashmere. King Surendi’a of tins country built in the country of the 
Darada a vihara called Narendi’abhabana^ and m his own kingdom 
built a vihara called Saurasa.^ King Jalauka built the vihara of 
Jalora.^^^® Kalhana refers to the Dharmliranya vihara in Vitastatra.^^*® 
King Jalauka also built the Krtyasrama vihara.^ Dr. Stein in his 
“ Notes on Oukong’s Account of Kashmere” has identified this vihara with 
the ” monaste’-re du mont ki-tche” visited by Oukong. King Ju§ka built 
Juakapura with its vihlra.^^®^ Kalhana refers to a vihara at Kinnara- 
grama.^^^^ Kalhana refers to the bm’ning by king Nara of thousands 
of vihaias.^^®^ King Meghabahana’s queen AmrtaprabhJ built a 
vihara called Amrtabhavana.^^®* In his Notes on Oukong Stein 
has identified this vihara with the monastery of Ngo-mi-to-po-wan 
mentioned by] the Chinese pilgrim. Tukadevi, another wife of king 
Meghabahana built at Nadavana a vihjra of wonderful appearance.*^®® 
Indradevi, another wife of King Meghabshana built another vihSra 
called Indradevibhabana.*^®’ Many viharas of renown were built by 
other queens of Meghabshana such Khadana: and Samm3, under their 
own names. * ^ ® ® Jayendra, tlie maternal uncle of king Pravarasena II 
(of Kashmere) built the illustrious Jayendravihara.®^®® Hiuen Tsang 
also visited and halted at this vihara for purposes of study.* The 
queen of king Durlabhaka, PrakJsadevi by name, founded the 
Prakasika-vih3ra.*^® ^ In the reign of King Ksemagupta (950 — 958 A. D.) 
Damara Samgrama when attacked by assasians entered this monastery 
and the king Ksemagupta therefore had the latter burned down without 


RiiataraBginT, Bk. I. 93, Stem, The Obromolea of Kashmere, Yol. I. p 17, 
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morcy Taking from t1n!i viblra which was entirely humt down the 
brass imago of Sngata (Buddha) and collecting a mass of stone* from tho 
decaying temples ho erected the temple of Siva*^®“ He also took 
thirty six villages from tho burnt vihUra and gave them into the 
tenure of tho Khlsa ruler In tho reign of Pravarsasena II the 

mmuter Hornka built tho Mortttabhabana monastery*^®* The mlniatcrs 
of K!ing Tudhisthira II named Soryaratna, Jaya and Skandagupta 
built many vihElraa*^** Bhmn3 wife of King hIeghab3hAna built a 
nhlra*^®® GalHo^ mimiter of King VikramJditya of Kashmore built 
a vihlra under the name of his wife EatlnbalL*^®^ The wife of king 
Durlavabardbana built tho Annngabliabana vihAm*'®‘ King 
LalltlUitya IlukUpldn built while at play (kp^n) the vihara of 
KrtlIr3rao*^®* At Huskapura Lahtaditya Iluktapl^a built a largo 
rQ 0 uabtoi 7 In has Notos on Oukong**’^ Dr Stein BuggeaU 

tho idontidcatioa of this Tih3ra with the Moung ti TDOra mentioned 
by tho OhmcBd pilgrim Thu king also bmlt tho oyer nob Itsjayihdro. 
Ho also built tho wonderful an I famous Kayya vibHra * ^ ^ * Tuhkhira 
Cankuna tho chief minuter of XtohUditya Huktarpk^ founded the 
Oaijkuna VihUro.*^’* In his Notes on Oukong*^’* Dr Stoln idontillos 
it with tho monastery which flguros as lo monostere du gonoroh ’ A 
second vihhra built by Oaokuija ot S ilnagara u roforred to m IV 215 * • 

This too boro the founder's name os soon from VTIL 2A16 tqq 
"Whlcli of these two vihlras Oukoug moy havo moant cannot bo 
dotcrmiDod. Cankuna s yihttra nt Srinagora was ropairod by Sustola 
tho wife of the minister RUlmoa under kmg Jaysiipha,*'’* Tho 
pbysionn Iijlnochandra a son^n law of the minutor Cankuna built a 


•• lUi^Ur^TL 171 73} SUln, 1.213. 
“ lUjfcUr., IIL 3H3 } Sula, L 101 
•• lUJiUr, IIL 404. 
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HajiUr^Vr 17 j Sub, L219 
BljiUr., m. 3S0 } Sub, L 105 
>*•» Bl>Ur.,in 470 Su5ii,LlH 
lUjiUr., IV 18tj SWb, L 139 
pp. 3 Sjj 

IUj»Ur, IV 211 } Sub. L 143. 
• IT# 6Ub,Vol.Lp. 143. 
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King Jayripicia buUt a largo In the reign 

of King Nandigupta (972—973 A B.) his grand mother Bidda hiult a 
vihlira with a high quadrangle.^ ^ Queen Jayamali, wife of King 
TJccala (1101-11) built a vihara King TJccala also built m honour of 

his sister Sulla a vihara^^®^ Kalhana mentions another monastery 
Skaudhabhabaua vihara in Shinagara where Sussala’s queens burnt 
themselves when the rebels hovering lound the city made the usual 
buinin" ground at Maksikasvamin.^^®^ Hatnadevlj queen of king 
Jayasimlia (1128-19 A D.) built a vihliia.^^®^ Kilhana, the chief 
minister of Jayasiinha had a vihaia constructed at the place called 
Bhalerakaprapa (fountain of Bhaleraka) in honour of his deceased wife 
Sussala “ This (vihara) became known by the name of her cat which 
had followed her dead mistress into death instead of forgetting her 
attachment as IS the wont of animals ® ^ ® ^ ililhana’s wife Sussala also 
built a vihara It covered the whole ground of the residence of former 
royal dynasties and made the whole city a 3 oy to look at.^^®® Bhutta, a 
minister of Jayasiipha founded a town called Bhuttapura which is 
adorned by great houses with viharas and mathas King Jaysimha 

completed the Sullavihara founded by his iinole.^^®'^ In the reign of 
Jayasiipha Bhanya commenced the construction of a vihara which was to 
bear the name of Bijja (vihara) in honour of his deceased wife 
(Bi] 3 d) Omta, the wife of the commandei-iii-chief of Jayasnpha IJdaya 

by name adorned the bank of the Yitasta by a vihara. The five buildings 
within her vihara appear as if they were the five high fingers of the 
upraised arm of Law.®’-®® There was in Kashmere the monastery of 
Batnarasmi where in the reign of Sri Harsa of Kashmere Bharmottara- 
caiya’s Paralokasiddhi was translated into Tibetan 


Rajatar , IV 216, Stem, I 144 Ea]atar,rV 507 , Stem, I 167 

Rajatar , VI 303 , Stem, I 261 aiso Rajatar, Viil 246, Stem, II p. 21. 

aisi Rajatar.VIII 218, Stem, H 22 aisa Ra^atar , VIH 1442, Stem, II 113 

3185 Rajatar,Vin 2402 , Stem, II 186 , Compare VIII 2133, Stem, II 189 

3184 Rajatai , VIH 2410-11 , Stem, II 186 ai®* Rajatar, VIII 2417 , Stem, II 187 

3186 Rajatar , VIII 2431 , Stem, IL 189 ais® Rajatar , VIII 3318 , Stem, II 259. 

3188 Ra 3 atar, Vm. 3343, Stem, II 261 a is 9 Ra 3 atar , VIII 3352-53, Stein, n 263. 
3180 S. 0. Vidyablinsapa— Med. Logic , p. XX. footnote Xo. 3. 



Prom tho CUaoha nima ^**0 leam that thero Was a monastery in 8md 
call(jd NavaTihSrft Tho story (related in tho Ohocha nflmll) of the 
8'ranmija of this Tih3r» shows how Buddhism had drifted by 
this time into tho grossest supcntitution and idolatry An ancestor of tho 
ministerial family of Barmak**®* was an official of this NauvihSra. 

Thero was another monastery built in Kalmga by tho great Buddhist 
scholar and logician BharmoUrti (about 635 — 050 A, D ) ^ ^ 

Then thero was tho monastery of Kpp^agin where DlpflAkora 
8 ri Jfi3na received his lessons from EShulagupta, Here ho was given 
the sacret namo of Gnhyajffilna Vsgra and initiated mto the mysteries of 
esoteno Buddhism **** 

From tho Moslem accounts of the conquest of Sind we Icam that 
there was a nunnery at Debal In Sind containing ' 700 beautiful females 
under tho proteotion of Buddha ' 

From on inscription of King Slvadeva of Kepal> dated 143 S 
(a740 A. B ) we loam of a monnstory called S'ivodeva vihim for tho 
mamtenance of which ho astignod lands. 

From the S5math Inscription of Kumaradovl queen of Qovlnds 
chandra GshSIavOla of Kanusj (a 1114-1155) wo loom that tho queon 
founded a Buddhist vihttra commemorated by the inscription * ^ 

Kaijiska MAnaniciBA. 

The Qhoirawan Inscription states that one Binulova after having 
complotod tho study of all tho dilforont Yodas ropairod (In tho 0th century 
A. D ) to Kanisaka MabrtnhJra in tho noigbbourhood of Petbwar for 
further study In an earlier period this nloro was famous for its school 
of sculpture. Tho famous Buddhist rollo-caskct nTiuimod from tho rums 
of tho great stupa of Kaniska near Peshwnr boars tho inscription 


a 1 1 1 •* natM D^ntuik U uid to W of Isdiui dtoe«ol, meulag PuMula L tto 
» 0 p*ttorC»lbo*oltboTibir»r— Socluoi Albarnnj Pr«fM#p.XXiL 
• ••• S, C. — Mtd. t<og(e, p. 101. 

ana s, D»^Indl*n PiadiU la tbo Lojul of Show pp. v041 PhfcpIodm-iUi Bo*e— 
Io<iUa T«*^b«r« of lUddhiat UniTtnitUv p. 07 
rr.IiuI.,\cLIXp.3lO, 
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“ Dasa AgisSla navakarmi Kaniskasa viharo MahZsenasa samgharame ” 
(the slave Agisala, the overseer of woiks at Kamska’s vihara in the 
samgharZma of Mahasena). Thus even foreign artists were accepted as 
teachers by the local Indian sculptors who in theu’ usual way adopted the 
new methods to their own purposes 

As a result of the explorations carried on at Mathuia we learn that 
the Katra was the site of a Buddhist monastery name Tasi- vihara which 
was stiU extant in the middle of the sixth centui-y 

On JamSlpur site there once stood a Buddhist monastery founded 
hy Huvisaka in the year 47 of Kaniska’s era 

As a result of recent excavations carried on at Nagar Junikonda 
(Nagar^una’s Hill) we learn that this ancient Buddhist site on the right 
hank of the Krsna river m the Palnad taluk of the G-untur district 
of the Madras Presidency contained foim Buddhist monasteries.^^®® 

NaLAND3 MONASTEEY. 

But the crest-jewel of Buddhist monasteries was the University of 
Nalanda of which we possess a somewhat detailed account from the 
Tibetan and Chinese soui’ces 

Scholars are divided their opinion regarding the date of its 
foundation. TSranath says : “ Here in Nalanda was in former times, 

the birth-place of the venerable Sariputra and it is also the place where, 
he with 80,000 arhats, attained nirvana. In course of time, only the 
chaitya of the venerable SSriputra remained at which King Asoka gave 
great offerings to the gods and to which he erected a Buddhist temple. 

In this way the first founder of the Halanda vihSra is Asoka ”. In 

one of the sculptures at Nalanda, Cunningham found inscribed Arya 
Sanputra and Arya Maudgalayana But judging from the fact that 
there is no mention of it by Pa-hien it would be very hard to accept this 
version of the Tibetan historian regarding the foundation of the 
IJmversity. Pa-hien,“^®® however, speaks of the village of N3lo which 
some scholais have identified with Halanda. But this identification is not 
umversally accepted. 

alee Liberty, Sunday, Feb 2 1930, p 9. 

ai9o jeal — Boddbiat Hacords of the Western World, Vol. I. p. LVIII, 
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General Cunnuigham obaerros Prom the total silence of Pa-hien 
regarding any of the magnlficient buildings at NalandS, ttIucIi are so 
minutely described by Hmcn Tsang I infer that they must hare been 
built after tlO Surely if the lofty temple of Blluditya whioli was 
300 feet in height had then existed it seems scarcely possible that 
Pa hion should not have noticed it * He then pomta out that oocordmg 
to Iliuon Tsang*^*"^ four out of the six monasteries at NslandS were 
founded by Bll2ditya the King of Magodha and his three immediate 
predecessors. BiilSditya was a contemporary of Mihlraknla the Hnna ruler 
of ■Western India, IHhirakula began bis reign in 610 A D and 
therefore his contemporary Bzlttlltys also lived about that time Before 
BAUrditva bis three immediate predecessors vis Tatblgata Bnddbagnpta 
and SakiSditya each built one monastery nt NnlandA If wo toko 
25 years as the average of each reign then Saki^ditya can be said to bare 
reigned about 436 A. D Tbo date of the temple may therefore bo aboat 
43o A. D General Cunningham would therefore assign tho probable 
dato of tho temple and monastenea to tho two centuries botwoen 
the Tints of Fa hion and Hiuon Taang or from A. B 436 to 026 “ 

Hiuon Tmng records that the great temple of BoIMitya was similar to 
that of tho Bodh Qay3 tcmplo. As similarity of stylo may bo taken os 
denoting proximity of dnto tbo orcotlon of BaUtditya s tomplo may with 
great probability be aulguofl to tho same century In which tho ‘V'ajrlsana 
tcmplo (built by king Vajra of Magodha) at Nalandj was built. 
Br Spooner during bis oxcaratloDs at PJtallputra bos modo tbo 
discovery of a terra-cotta plaque which bears tbo Uiuitration of a tcmplo. 
Br Spooner supposes this to be tho Uluitrotiou of tho tomplo of Bodh 
Qaj’X Tbo plaquo also contains somo choraoters m Khorosthi Now the 
Kharostbl bcrlpt was introduced Into Indb in tbo second century A B 
and to it may bo surmised that tbo Bodh Gayl tomplo was built 
daring tho Kuahana tima*’®® Huico tho B 3 llditya tomplo at ^2hmd3 
was also built during tbo Kosbona time 

•*** W4tUn~TuD Cliwutr Lp 250 
• T 2 SmlUi — Esrlj }II«tor 7 of p. 3ie. 

» Jlrtk Sttrroj Roporl*. VoL L p. 29 

AmoaI Eoport of Its Arei»oIoyie»l Homy EwUm Cirel* 19U-14, p. TL 
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Accovtliuij to Piofcssoi* S. V. Vcnkateswara “it is likoly 

that ^akiTlditya is aiiotlici* name of Chamlrasupta II Vikiamaditya 
of the Gupta Imoago, who appears ni some records as Pevaraja 
(^akia). If so, the monasteiy uas built by that king, wlio as 
wo know, had Buddhist suboidmates. Tho result would tally with 
Yuan Chwang’s description of Nlllanda as having boon planned after 
Bodh Gay\ and with tho aichicological \iew that it -was modelled 
on Sarnath. Pr. Spoonei^^*^^ would place the rums of S3rnath as early 
as the Kushana period. He assures us that there arc four monasteries 
of different periods built one ovci tho ruins of another 

Huui-li in his Life of Iliucn Tsang remarks that the Nalandii 
monastery was founded 700 ye irs hefoio the lime of Hiuen Tsang. ^ 
“This icmaik eleus up the date of Sakraditya, the founder of the 
first monastery at Nalaiida Tho expression, therefore in tho Si-yu-ki 
‘ not long after the Nil vana of Buddha must bo taken, cum gvano, 
to mean ‘a good while after Tho foundation of the Nalandil 

monastery would then bo about 80 B. 

AU that wo can say is that no dofinito conclusion can be arrived 
at unless there is thorough excavation of tho sites ; and until wo seo the 
actual plinth of tho temple itself, it would bo hazardous to come to a 
definite conclusion. 

Regarding tho name of tho monastery Hiuon Tsang observes: “The 
old accounts of tho country say that to tho south of this Samgharama, 
in tho middle of an amra grove, there is a tank. Tho Naga of this 
tank IS called Nalanda. By the sido of it is built the Samghoiama, 
which, therefore, takes the name (of the Naga). But the truth is 
that Tathagata in old days practised the life of a Bodhisattva here, 
and became the king of a great country and established his capital 

aaoi Indian Cnltnro Through the Agoa, Vol. I pp 228-29 

aaoa Archteological Survey (Eastern Circle) Annual Report for 1916-17 pp. 2 and 43. 

aaos Beal — Life of Hmon Tsang, p 112 

aao4 Beal — Budhhist Records of the Western World, Vol II p 168 

aaos Beal — Life of Hinen Tsang, p. 113 footnote. 

i)aoo jbifl ^ Introduction, p XX footnote. 
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In thifl land. Moved by pity for all living things he deliglited in 
conlinuxilly rtJieving them. In remembrance of this virtue ho vraa 
callo-l Ohnrity without intermusion Na*alaiii-da— and the SaijighUxOma 
woa fto callod in perpetuation of this naroD,*'**®’ According to I Tsing 
the name of NSlandtt la derived from N3gn Nando.**®* Hwui Lun, o 
Korean pilgrim to Tntlm obaervea The temple is codied 8M bWandll 
Vihlra after the name of the NJlga called h anda. ’ • • o ® 

Thifl fomoni UnlverBity was aituated in tho modem villago of 
Bargaon obont eight mllei from B3jgir In Bohar The identifloation of 
Mlland3 Tflth Bai^aon tallies with the description of the site in tho 
Buddhist flcripturei**^® as a yojano durtant from Kajag^ha, where 
^ 7 a* a mango park in Buddha'i tune and with Hlnen T«ang e location 
of it as dvo mllofl distant from Now Bdjag^ha Inscnptioni found in 
the mini at Bargaon**'' name it Nslonda, which means msatlnble in 
giving ’ or not giving enough * as curiosity onco excited and thought 
once fltimnlatod coold not ha latlsded The derivation is> in any oaso, a 
commentary on tho ideal of University education— not cramming the 
mind with knowledge, but creating on inflatiable thirst for it. 

Tho UnivcTflity coniUtod of six monastic college*. * King 
dakrOditya built tho drst monastery After hU decoaio hii son 
Buddha-gupta nja contlnuod tho vast nnderlaklug ami built towards 
Iho south another monastery Then his son (successor) TathHgata rtlja 
buUt a monastery to tho oast Next bli son (or direct descondant) 
Balttditya built o monastery to the north-east. His son Vajra built 
another monastery to tho north After bun a king of Mid-India built 
by the sldo of this another monastery Thus six kings in connected 
succession addod to these stmetores***'* ‘Moreover, the whole 
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establishment is surrounded by a brick which encloses the 

entire convent from without One gate opens into the great College, 
from which are separated eight other halls, standing in the middle of 
the convent. The richly adorned towers and the fairy-like turrets, 
like pointed hill-tops, are congregated together. The observatories 
seem to be lost in the vapom’S (of the morning) and the upper rooms 
tower above the clouds. Prom the windows one may see how the 
winds and the clouds (produce new forms) and above the soaring eaves 
the conjunction of the Sun and the Moon (may be observed). And then 
we may add how the deep, translucent ponds, bear on their surface, 
the blue lotus intermingled with the Kie-ni (Kanaka) flower, of deep 
red colour and at intervals the Amra groves spread over all, their 
shade.”®^^^ 

“ All the outside courts, in which are the priests* chambers, are of 
four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and coloured eaves, 
the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles reflect the light in a thousand 
shades, these thmgs add to the beauty of the scene.”**'* 

Prom the Tibetan accounts***^® we learn that NalandS had a fine 
library situated in the quarter known as Pharmagafija (Piety Mart). It 
consisted of three splendid buildmgs called Batnasagara, Batnadadhi 
and Batnaranjaka, all associated with Batna, i. e.. Jewels, these being the 
three Jewels of Buddhism — Buddha, Dharma and Sarpgha. Batnadadhi 
was nine-storeyed and in it were kept the sacred scripts called the 
Prajnaparamita Shtra and Tantric works such as Samaj-guhya etc. 

There were also Satras (free-board hostels) where the resident 
pupils were entertained free and supplied with necessaries out of the 
endowments to the University. 

naio According to Si-yu-la this wall was built by a king cf Central India. 

“31* Beal — Life of Hiuen Tsang, p 111. 

“10 Ibid,pp 111-112 

aflio g VidyabhUsana — ^Medieeval School of Indian Logic, Appendix A. 

“an Beal — Life of Hinen Teang, pp. 112-13, 
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Prom I-Talng*® account wo leam that there waa a stone path at 
KilandZ Tnth lotus floxTers carvei oa it**'* Durmg his tune there 
were eight halls and three hundred apartments,**'® 

I-Tslng says There ore more than ten great pools near the NnlandH 
monastery and there every morning a ghanti is sounded to remind 
the pnesti of the bathing hour Every one hnnga a bathing sheet 
with b^Tp. Sometimes a hundred, someUmea a thousand (priests) leave 
the monastery together and proceed In all direchona towards these 
pools where all of them tolte a bath ’•••<> 

There was a famous well in Kllands vihftro reputed os Ohandm ’a 
woIL**** It was BO called because Chaniragomm thinking that his 
own commentary on Ptolni s grammar was no liettcr than the one written 
by Ohandiaklrtl threw it Into this well whence it was afterwards 
recovered and found to bo superior to OhandraklrtCs The water of this 
well was used to be drunk by people In tbe belief that their intellect 
would become sharp thereby**** This well reminds us of the famous 
Akkal-kavi (well of wisdom) in the Sanskrit College m Bhor 

Hwul Lun a Korean pilgrim to Indio, thus describes Nalandl This 
building of NjIbuIi stands four square, like o city precinct. The gates 
(porclics) have overlapping eaves covered by tiles Tbo buildings (gotesf) 
are of three storeys each itoroy about twolvo foet in height Outside 
the western gate of the great hall of the tomplo is a largo stupa and 
Tariotts ohaityas, each erected ovor different sacred vcstitoi, and adorned 
with every kind of predous substance.* •*•• 

Again, according to Hwui Lun this (bBlnndft) is tbe only tomplo in 
which by impenal order a watcr»clock is kept to dotermmo tho right 
time. Tho night is divided Into threo watches during tbe flrst and 
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last of whicli there are religious services , in the middle watch, as the 
priests may desire, they can watch or repose The regulation of 
the clepsydra at Nslanda is fully described by I-Tsing and distinguished 
from that of the clepsydras in the monasteries of Mahsbodhi and 
Kusinagara 2225 

Hence the remark of Hiuen Tsang : *' The Samgharamas of India 
are counted by myriads but this is the most remarkable for grandeur 
and height In the Si-yu-ki we aie told: “A long succession of 

kings continued the work of building, using all the skiU of the sculptor, 
till the whole is truly maiweUous to behold ”2227 recent 

excavations2^28 have shown how the buildings were made of bricks of 
a very good quahty and admirable texfcuie — “fitted together so perfectly 
that in some places the joints between the bricks are altogether 
inconspicuous ” As Hr. Spooner has observed “ As brick work, the 
construction is remarkable, far superior to any modern work that I have 
seen in recent years .”222 9 Indeed it does not requiie any great gift 
of imagmation to reconstruct in mind what marvels these colleges 
would have been architecturally. To students familiar with the remains 
of Buddhist ait either in the form of massive structural work as at 
Boro Budur in Java 01 in the form of fresco-pamtmg such as have 
been pieserved at Ajanta, Sigri and other subterranean monasteries, 
it is easy to realise what magnificent edifices would have housed the 
great University which was the pride of the Buddhist world. 

On account of the rich endowments to the University (which we 
shall describe in a later chapter) “the students here (at Nalanda), 
being so abundantly supplied do not require to ask for the four 
requisites (1 e., clothes, food, bedding and medicme). This is the 


aaa* Beal— Life of Hinen Tsang, Introdnohon, p XXXVII 
aaaB Takakusu’s I-Tsing, p 145 aaa® Ibid , p 112 

3337 Beal— Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p 170 

3338 Annual Report of the Aroh. Survey, Eastern Circle, for 191546, pp 115418, 

3339 Ibid, 



source of tho porfectdon of their studies to whioli they havo amved ** 
Hiuen Tsang Trhfle at Kslanda received ea(di day 120 Jambiras 
(a fruit) 20 Pin long tsou (areca nut) 20 tau Van (nutmegs) on ounce 
(taol) of camphor and a ching (peck) of MahRicdi noe” •••' “ Every 
month he ivae presented irlth ttiree moasuros of oil and daily a supply 
of butter and other things according to his need” ■*** “In the 
Nilandll convent tho abbot entertauiB a myriad priests after this fashion, 
for besides tho blaster of the Law (Hiuen Tsang) there were men from 
every quarter and where m aU their wanderings haro they met with such 
courteous treatment ? ” *•** 

In a previous chapter (sea aaU p 1^7) wo have referred to tho 
rigid test for odnuarion Into tho University held by the dwlrapan^ihu 
Wo have also already desenbod the cnmculum of studies (see anif, 
pp 00 — 70) and tho method of teaching at Nalanda (see GJiff pp 178—79) 
Hluon Tsang during bis vuit to E&dohipurs mot two eminent 
Ceylonese priests with 300 other priests who however when asked to 
explain lomo choice passages of tho Toga^stra * woro not ablo to 
explain any of them os Sllabbadra (of NaJandn) did,*’**** I-Tsing 
also hod a similar favourablo impression of NolandX Ho stayed in 
this monastery for ten years studied for a considerable time and 
collected some four hundred Sanskrit texts amounting to 600 000 ^okas* 
Ho mentions by namo many distinguisbod teachers with whom 
ho conversed and says ‘ I have already boon very glad that 
I hod tho opportunity of acquiring knovrlcdgo from thorn personally 
tohleh I tiould ruver kxioe poMued* **** Besides such 

studies tho teachers and studooU of Njlamlfl oocupied themselves with 
copying manuscripts Thus, in tho Bodolian Library Oambridgo there 
is an AfUsahasnkA PrajdSparCImlUt copied at NllandA in the fifth 
regnal year of MohlpSla.**** In tho Library of tho Asiatic Society 

**'* Dcsl— LIU o( Iliua Tud; p. IIX Tbos Uun «M no im« 1 for Useban foUoviog 
iOCD« TccsUoa lik« Jpbsoaa (b« ihos-cnslttr Slmoa tbg irtSTar or Jo*«pb Iba 
carpaoUr 
Ibid, p. ICO 
• lUd^p.110. 

TsisbaiiilTilas pp, 18h 165. 
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of Bengal there is a fine manuscript, AstasahasrikS PrajnaparSmita, 
copied at NlllandS by Kalyanamitia Ohitamam in the sixth regnal 
year of Mahipala which was discovered in Nepal by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprosad S'astri.^^®’ In the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland there is a manuscript Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita copied at Nalanda in the fourth regnal year of 
GovindapSla. “ ^ ^ ® In the Bedelian Library, Cambridge there is a 
manuscript Astasahasrika PrajnSpaiamita copied at Nalanda by 
Grahanakundu in the fom’th regnal year of Rampala 

In Nalanda besides the Dwara-pandita there were among others thi’ee 
important officers : the Ching-fa-tsong (treasure of the good law), 
corresponding to the Chancellor of a modern University ; the Karmadana, 
sub-director of the monastery and the Sthaviia (presiding priest).^ 
Hwui Lun, a Korean who visited Nalanda after Hiuen-Tsang remarks : 
“ The superior is a very old man ; the Karmadana or Viharaswami or 
VihSrapala is the chief officer after the Superior and to him the utmost 
deference is paid.”^^*^ Prom I-Tsing’s account we learn that the 
Karmadana had to exercise a general superintendence over all monastic 
works,^^^^ to arrange the order of seats to be occupied by the 
priests ^ 2 48 -j^Q announce the tune according to the clepsydra from 

sunset till dawn.^^*^ 

The head (i. e , Chancellor) of the Nalanda monastery in Hiuen- 
Tsang’s time was S'ilabhadia who was preceded in this office by 
I)harmapala .2 2^5 middle of the eighth century the great Tantric 

scholar Kamalasila by name (728-776 AD) was at the head of this 


a as 7 Proceedings o£ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, p 69 
=>338 J R A S, New Senes, Vni. 3876, p 3 

3 33 9 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bodelian Library, Vol. II p 250 
Beal — Life of Hinen Tsang, p 106 aaii ^ Introduction, p. XXXVTI, 
“343 Takakusn’s I-Tsing, p. 84. 33*s , p 102. 

33*4 Ibid,p 145 

33*8 — Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yol. 11. p. 171. 





eatabliiliment,***® In tlie itngn of Nyftyaptlla ( — 1042) Dlp^filcora 
S^rljfilna "Was tbe Otumcollor ***’ From the GhosraTran Inscription**** 
we find tlmt VlrorteTa on inhabitant of Nagarhara was installod by long 
Dovap3la as the High pnest of NSlandX 

The number of studonta residing bore amounted to 10 000 m Hiuon- 
Tsang’s time**** while in I T*lng*t time the number (of students) 
exceeded throe thousand.***® In tho tlmo of Hiuen Tsang out of the 
10 000 inmates of the convent 1610 wero toaobon who between them 
dclivcrod 100 different discourses on divorao subjecta every day **** 

Tbero wore many eminent toaoliers at NulandlT famous for their 
conspicuous talent, solid lonming groat ability and illnstrious virtue •**• 
8'oraha, tho tutor and spiritual guide of l*ltg3r]iina increased very much 
tho splendour and usefulness of this University •••* IsagSTjunn *••* 
tho founder of tho school of Madbyamika philosophy was one of 
tho early founders of this vih&ro. Dora or Aryadeva**** was a 
pupil of Il3gdr3una and a great pan^ita of NslandiT Ho was tho 
author**** of three Sonsknt books one of which ho wrote at Nilandai 
vilmra According to Hlucn Tseng**** bo visited tho countries of 
Hoh&ko^la, Srughna, Pray3gn Obola and Yaianll in all of which ho won 
great renown by defeating tho Tirthikos ond prcachmg tho truo 
doctrines of Buddha, i\rya Asonga also hvod as a pai^ta in N&londn 
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for some years He wrote twelve works, most of wMcli still exist 

in tbeir Gliuiese and Tibetan versions."^ Vasubandbn^^®° like bis 
elder brother Asanga was a follower of the Togacara school of the 
Mahayaua and the author of a laige number of books^^®^ including the 
Tarkasrrstra Three other woiks on Logic called in Chinese Eonki, Konshiki 
and Ronshin are also attributed to him Lharmapala, a native of 

Kanchipura was a student of Nalanda. of which he subsequently became 
the head. He was a famous logician and grammarian and wrote a 
Sanskrit commentary on " Cliandia grammar ” and foui* Buddhist books 
in Sanskrit. S'ilabhadra, a native of Saniatata (Lower Bengal) was a 
pupil of Lharmapala at Nalanda of which he subsequently became the 
head. “While yet a student at Nalanda he defeated in a debate a proud 
Brahmin who came from S India to engage his guru^ ® Dharmapala 
in a discussion. Both I-Tsing and Hiuen Tsang-^®* refer to his 
profound learning and it was under him that the latter learnt Sanskrit at 
Nllanda,^^®® Ho wrote many books, only one of which — that on Logic — 
has come down to us Sthirmati was a famous scholar at Nalanda® ^®® 
where at the temple of Taiabhattarika he tianslated a Sanskrit book into 
Tibetan.^ ^®'^ He was particularly proficient in the Kalapa system of 
Sanskrit grammar He wiote nine books, translated into Tibetan seven and 
undertook the revision and correction of the Tibetan version of ten 
books.® ^®® Ohandragomin,®®®® a native Yarendra, was a pupil of 

Sthirmati at N3land3 and the author of about sixty works, five of which 
were on Buddhist Tantricism S^anta Raksita®®^® was a professor at 
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^t^and3 whence ot the reqneat of the Tibetan lung Khrl aron-deu Uan 
ho vuitcd Tibot where he worlced for thirteen yeara and helped the king 
to build the first Buddhist monaBtery in Tibet after the model of 
OdantapurL Ho Was the author of two works on Logic. Padmasam 
bhaba,**^* a native TIdyttna was a pupil of Smta Hakfllta and an 
oipounder of the Yoglohira sohool of Tontnoiam at Nttlandft 
whence ho wont at the request of the Tibetan King Khn-sron-dou Uan 
to Tibet where he introduced the Tantno oloment in Tibetan Buddhism 
and helped ^nta Bakflita m the constroction of the 8am ye monastery 
Vlnlta Dova**^* was another teacher at Nulandll who wrote the hunoua 
Somayahhedoparacana-chakra and an books on Loglo.**^* KomalntfUa**’* 
was for somotimo a professor of Tantma at Nllandj whence at the request 
of tho Tibetan King Khrl-srong-dou tsan ho wont to Tibet whoro ho 
vindicated tho robgions news of his guru Podmasambhaba and Sjnta 
Bakhta by defeating and oxpolling a Ohincao monk Habiiyaaa 
Hoshang He was the author of five works two of which aro on 
Xogio. Buddhaklrii'*^* who translated a Sanskrit book on Tontrioiam 
into Tibetan was ossodatod with the TJnivorsity of Kslanikt and when 
Abhayalmragupta of YlkramafllA como boro ha bolpod him in translatmg 
a Sanskrit book mto Tibetan Kumilra S'rl, Knnja S'rf, Stlryadhwaja 
and Sumati Sena were other tcochon associated with NalUnda vih3ra.**’* 
Ac3rja Dovand Sitpba**’^ was anoUior toachor of NfllandH under whom 
Then ml tho Tibetan messenger of King Sron Uan gampo of Tibet 
studied tho sacred litcraturo of tho Brahmins and the Buddhists 
Another teacher of Isdlondii was Probbukoramltra who was taken to 
China in 027 A D by a OUineso embassy to organiio tho work of tho 
translation of socred texts there**’* Jlnamitra**’* was another 
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teacEeiv of MandS who visited Tibet^^*® and helped the Tibetans in the 
work of translating Sanskrit books into Tibetan.^^®^ Hinen Tsang*^®® 
mentions the. names of many other teachers : ‘ Chandrap2la who excited 
by his beq^ueathed teaching the thoughtless and the worldly ; Gu^mati 
the streams of whose superior teaching spread abroad even now ; 
Prabhamitra with his clear discourses ; Jnanachandra, Sighrabuddha 
and other eminent men whose names are lost.’ “ These illustrious 
personages known to all, excelled in their attainments all their distinguished 
predecessors and passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. 
Each of these composed tens of treatises and commentaries which were 
widely diffused and which for their perspecuity are passed down to the 
present time.”®“®® 

The fame of these teachers helped in attracting students and scholars 
from all parts of India and even from abroad. Hiuen Tsang says : 
“ Learned men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes to 
settle theu* doubts and then (the streams of their wisdom) spread far 
and wide”.®®®^ Some of these came even from Mongolia® and 
Korea.®®®® Thus Nalands was an international educational centre in 
m the seventh century, when Europe was in the darkest watch of the 
long night of the Middle ages, when even the Saracenic schools and 
Arabic seats of learning had not yet been founded. And so great was 
the value of the hall-mark of this University that according to 
Hiuen Tsang “ some persons usurp the name (of Nalanda students) and 
in going to and fro receive honour m consequence”.®®®’ The enthusiasm 
of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang and I-Tsmg for their Alma Mater 
may have been coloured but the conscientous and upright monks and the 
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careful and panutaWog students whoso lire* were ono long record of 
perteverance in. the cause of learning are certainly not to give anything 
hut a strictly honest deicnption of what they saw In the case of 
lsiUand3 especially their testimony la ono of the highest value as both 
of them were m residence in the Umversity for a considerable period, 

Hnny other foreigners also came to NnlandX Thus Thon mi who 
was sent to India by king Sron tsan gampo of Tibet after learning 
from Lipidatta the sections of Klgrt and GsthJ characters came to 
KOlandH where under AchSrya Bevavid Siipha bo studied the sacred 
literature of the brahma^oi and the Buddhists •••• Hiuen-Ohiu, a 
Chincae pilgrim remained m hlTlandfl for throe vears m the latter half 
of the sovontb century Another Ohlneio Taou-hi studied books of 

the Great Vehicle and wrote (copied ?) some four hundred chapters of 
mtras and sjslros whilst at MlandX**®® Aryahanaan, a man of 
Sla lo (Korea) dwelt in the halands Temple copying out many 
fcQtras,’®®* Hwul mch another Korean studied the sacred hooks at 
hrahmia (about U33 A- D 1 Buddha-dhanna, a man of To-ho-ihx li 

(Tnshora or Taurkhlra) was found by I Tsing at Nalanda.*’®* A 
Chinese Taou-sing also visited Nllamlj (about GtO A Tang also 

went to Nlloudl**®* Hwul Lua a Korean refers to Nslondff***® 
Taou lin studic^l tho Kofv at KfiUndJ for a year or two.***^ Hluon ta 
remained in hlhoK ft for ten years •••• Wou Hlng studied the Yoga 
Koffa and other works at hllondft where he died in the end 

Dr Klelhom has calculated on polceographio grounds from the 
Ghosrawan Inscription which rofers to tbo appointment of Vlrodova 
Di Higli priest of Nalanilft by Buvapftla (826-50 iL D ) that tho glories of 
l^ftlaodj vanished from tho latter half of tbo nlneth century But wo 
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shall presently adduce evidences which go to show that NSlandS was in a 
floiu’ishmg condition even in later years Thus in the fifth regnal year 
of Mahlplla (980-1036 A. D ) Astasasrika Prajfiaparaniit2 was copied at 
Nalanda which is now preserved in the library at Cambridge.^ The 
same manuscript was copied at Nalanda m the sixth regnal year of the 
same king which is now preserved m the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.^^®^ In the reign of Nysyapala ( — 1042) Lipankara ^lijnSna, 
the head of this convent went to Tibet at the request of its king 
In the fourth regnal year of RSmapala (ac 1084) a manuscript was 
copied at Nalanda by one Grahanakundu.^^o^ In the fourth regnal 
year of Govindapala (ac 1164) a manuscript was copied at Naland2 
That these manuscripts were copied at Kalanda and that its head in the 
reign of Nyayapala ( — 1043) went to Tibet at the request of the Tibetan 
king shows that Nalanda was able to retain its fame as a centre of 
culture at least as late as the middle of the eleventh century When 

Vikramaslld: rose as a iival and while its head Atisa was proceeding 
towards Tibet, the latter’s Tibetan interpreter was staying at N3land3 
Again the Tibetan monk who was sent by the king of Tibet to take 
Atisa theie Lorn Vikramasila stayed on his way at JSslanda.^ After 
bTySyapala Nslanda’s decadence commenced. Lama Taranath remarks 
that the professors of Vikrama^la watched over the affairs of 
Nalanda “ ® ° ® In TarSnath we are also told of one achSrya who was a 
dwara-pa^dita at both Vikramasila and Nalanda ^sio q;^o causes contributed 
to Nalanda’s decay . — (i) its buildings despite repairs and reconstructions at 
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mtcrvali**'^ muit haTO become old and dilapidated and (U) 
the rlral Univernty of Vikramaftli which became the premier 
educational cstablUhment of Northern India aeemed to hare 
monopohaed all royal patronage. The Tnmsta inTadera gaTo a 
cnuhxngblow to Nalenda hut it ffnmved thcae Muhammedan raiders, 
for, wo are told by the Pag )on-«am Zang that its temples and chaityaa 
wero repaired by a sage named htndita Bhadra,**'* Soon after this 
Eukutasiddha, a minister of the Icing Magadha erected a templo at 
NaUndx When a sermon was being delivered in the temple two very 
poor Tlrtbika mendicants appeared on the scene. Some naughty young 
norico monlca throw some dirty water on them m Hlsdaip. Angry at 
this treatment these mendicants after propitiating the Son for twelve years, 
performed a Are sacrldco and threw living embers and ashes from the 
sacridcud pit Into the hdlandd temples. This produced a great 
conflagration which destroyed among otheri the flue library**'* That 
Nslandfl was destroyed by Are u proved by tbo Bal3diiy& inscription 
discovered in 1834 by Oaptain Marshall omong the nuns of Nulandik 
This inscription ii now preserved m the Calcutta Husuem and it rofers to 
the ro-buildlng of a temple oftcr its destruction by lire.**'* 

The V nrgAVAxrra MOliASTEET 

The monastic TTniversity of VikramAsllJ according to Tibetan 
chronicles, was situated in Bchar on a hill on tbo right hAnt of the 
Ganges** '• but its predso position is not certain Mr Cunningham 
suggested the village of SilJo near Borgaon.**'* This is out of the 
question os the Ganges could never have been near it, nor is tboro 

*•!« Dr Spoomr ohMTTfi I **lk c«a oow b* d«iaoastr«t«d epoa thU oem ipok toar 
MpftnU uJ racemic* mooMUriM bAT« btea traeUil tbrmgb » serUi of 
caatoric*, oeb bvlog erected over Um nalos of tb« pnrioci od« aod tb* Mcood la 
dftU coTalopIo; kha oUUit.'* (Ar«h. Soft n«port, EtsUro Circle lOld'17 p. 2). 
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any hill near to it. Mi*. Nundo Lai De’s identification with Patharghata 
hill, twenty-four miles to the east of Bhagalpur seems to he right, 
for, it IS on the right hank of the Ganges and has a sufficient space for 
many temples and buildings and a quadrangle accommodating 8,000 
men.^^^'^ There are also ruins of Buddhist images at Patharghata 

Accordmg to tradition the vihara was named after a Yaksa called 
Vikrama who was suppressed here.^^^® As it was founded by King 
Lharmapala of the Pala dynasty, it was known as the Boyal UniYersity of 
Vikramasila. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lharmapala furnished it with four establishments each consisting 
of 27 monks belongmg to the four principal sects of Buddhism Later 
on other buildings were added so that it came to have six colleges, a 
central hall called the House of Science and four Satras or free-board 
hostels. There was also a large quadiangle which could accommodate 
an assembly of 8,000 persons. There was in the centre the temple with 
Mahabodhi images. Witlim the enclosure fifty-three smaller temples 
of a private character and fifty-four ordinary temples were set up Thus 
the total number of temples within the compound of the monastery was 
one hundred and eight. ® ® ^ ° There was also a “ house assigned for 
the use of the Tibetans” in this monastery.^®^ i ^as surrounded by a 
wall, with six gates which opened on its six colleges In its front 
wall, on the right of the principal entrance, was painted the likeness 
of Kagarjuna, once the head of the Haianda monastery and on the 
left, the portrait of Atisa, the head of this (Yiki’amasila) monastery. 
At the gate outside the wall, there was a dhai-masSla for strangers who 
arrived late after the closing of the gate.®®^^ It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Tibetans would take Vikramasila as a model for one of their 
monasteries. 

It was managed by a board of six members presided over by the 
High-priest There were six dwara-panditas at the six gates who used 
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to exjumne tho candidates for admission in the same way as the 
d^ttrapajjdita at Nllamlft did. Probably these six dwflra pai^toi were 
the Principals of the six colleges and they coUeotivoly formed tho 
Managing Board of six memben with tho High priest as thoir President. 
According to lAn3 TjrMth**** this board of management kept watch 
orcT tho affairs of tho Nllandd vib^ra as well * If wo accept hi* 
statoment it must be admitted that a spmt of cooperation prerailed 
between these sister uniTersittes Both weoo directly under King 
Dhormaplla who might have asked the board of the now unlToralty to 
wotoh OTor the older •oniverslty Sometimes we ftnd men hko Hl p a okar g 
and Abhayakora Qupta working m both tho unirersitles. IFe, howorer 
do not know whether tho Njlandj umvoraity was conducted under 
the dlroction of tho pandltas of YikramaAlX What 'HlrSa&th says is this 
Dor vorttand dicser Lohrstatto hutetto auch HalandX” According 
to Tlr^nUth In tho reign of Canaka ( 055—983 A, D) there wore 
PrajilAkaramatt at the conthom gate Eatnnkam dinti at tho eastorn 
gate, VlglsTaraklrtl at the western gate, Naropanta at tho northern gate 
lUtnarajra at tlio drst central goto and JMna ^ mltra at tho second 
central gate. Tho lost two pondita* who taught theology in tho central 
collcgQ were called tho first and second pillars " of the XJniTortity 
Tho Central hall called tho House of Science wo* used for studying tho 
PrajfiUparilmitl scriptures Tho Managing Board of six mombora 
granted tho diploma of paodtta* to all distinguished alumni the 
diploma being oonforrod by tho rolgning king**** The distinguished 
logicians Joiryo JeUlrl of Vorondra ond Batnabajra of Kashmero wore 
granted such a diploma.**** Yamin who lived in the time of Ny3yap3la 
also received tho royal diploma of VUcramasIlX**** Moreover, tho 
pond^ta* who were eminent for tboir loammg and character wore 
rewarded by having tboir images painted on tho walls of tho monastery 
as in the case of Nl^lTjuna and Atisa *••• referred to above. 
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King Diiarmapsla, the founder of this monastic University realised 
that temples and hostels alone would not mahe the new vihara a centie 
of culture Something more was needed — professors. Accordingly ho 
made provision^ for no less than one hundred and eight professors 
and also for a wood-offering (streu opfei) ac3rya„ an ordination acSrya 
a fire-offermg (brand-opfer) Soarya, a superintendent of works 
(bya-ba-hsrun-ba), a guard of pigeons and a suppher of temple servants. 
In course of time each of the six colleges came to have 108 Professors. 
Uharmaplla endowed it with rich grants out of which Satras were 
established for supplying gratis food and other necessaries to the 
inmates including the professors and the students ‘There were also 
estabhshments for temporary residents^®®® It may be mentioned that 
the cost of the maintenance of each of these one hundred and 
and eight professors, three ScSryas and three superintendents was 
ordinarily equivalent to that of four men We shall see in a later 
chapter that a Satra was added by one of the sons of King Sanatana 
of Varendra. 

In a previous chapter (see antey pp 168, 169—70) we have described 
the course of studies carried on at VikramasilS Among its illustiious 
alumni we may mention the names of Eatna Vajra, (an inhabitant) of 
Kashmir the author of Tukti-prayoga, who was afterwards made a 
dwSia-pandita of his alma malet ,3S8i Jgana-sri-mitra the author of 
Tarka-bb5s3, KSrya-karana-bhava-siddhi and PramanS-viniscaya-tika, 
who also became one of its dwSrapanditas and even its High-priest 
when Atisa vacated this ofiQ.ce in responding to the invitation of the 
kmg of Tibet,^®^^ and Eatnakirti, authoi of Pramana-viniscaya, 
KalySna-kanda, Apohasiddhi and ksanabhanga-siddhi, who also became 
one of its dwarapanditas.^®®® Similarly there was Jetaii author of 
Hetu-tattva-upadesa, Uharma-dharmi-vimscaya and BalSvatSra-tarka 
who counted Uipankara or Atisa as one of his pupils We may 
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ttlto mentioii tbo names BatnSkara fisnta antbop of Ohbanda ratn3kaTft, 
YijfiapU mfttra siddhi and Antara Ty3pti who became one of its 
dAVTIra pan(Jitaa and afterwards gave an impetus to the Buddhist doctrine 
in Ceylon where he went at the invitation of its king**** and of Jamarf 
author of Pxnmaija-varUkalafikRrn tlka who lived during the roign of 
Kyayapala.**** 

Like Kolonda YikramasllS was famous for its eminent teachers 
T3r3nath**** mentions Acflrya Buddha JdSnapfida as associated with 
this UnivoTBity in the early stages of its development After tho death 
of his guru Supbahhadra he was engaged os tho Ordination Priest of 
VfleramasUtt. Afterwards he was drawn Into tho cult of Vadiolir3tschlrja 
(vajrSoSrya) in the same IJnivoratty He was a follower of ‘Tantriolsm 
and composed in Sanskrit several books on Tantrn, twolvo of 
which now remain only in their Tibetan translations. Another 
teacher was MahJpan^ita ( or HahlcArya ) Yoiroohaiia Kakflta 
(A* B 728 — S6i A. 1) ) who after finishing his education under 
Padmoaambhaba of 'Hbotan fame joined tho University of YlkramaiUil 
and there engaged himself In composing Buddhist books in Sanskrit 
and translating twelve books (inolading two of his own) into Tibetan. 
Adrya JeUlrl who flourished in the early port of the tenth century, 
was himself a student of YlkramaslUt and become a professor tboro 
It was from him that RataHknro ddntl leomt the texts of SOtra and 
Tantro at YBcramosIlJ and Dlj^kara or Atita the flvo minor scioncos. 
Accordmg to TarlnBth**** ho wrote one hundred books including 
Tautras and SQtras of which only twenty two ore preserved in thoir 
Tibetan Tcnioni, 5rl llahnpau^ita PrajMkaramati who flourished in tbo 
reign of Canaka (056—83 A D)**** was called in Tibetan 

pa which IL P Conlicr***® translates as ‘gardien do la port© 
ocrfdontolo, du monastcro do Yikromailkl ’ (guardian of tho western gate 
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of the monastery. Lama TarUntlth,^^^^ however, makes him the 
gate-keeper of tlie southern gate. Only two hooks are ascribed to him 
in the whole of the Tibetan Tripitaka collection. Mahacarya Eatnakara 
S'anti received his oidmation in the school of Sarvastivada in the 
Odantapura XJnivorsity and aftorwaids joined the Vikramasila University, 
whore ho was taught as wo have seen the Tautra and Sutra texts by 
Jetari. On finishing his education hero he was appointed in the reign 
of King Canaka (A U. 955 — 983) as dwirapandita of the eastern gate. 
He afterwards gave an impetus to the Buddhist doctrine in Ceylon 
lyhero he went at the invitation of its king.^^^^ We do not know 
whether ho wont to Tibet, but his religious writings wore eagerly sought 
by the Buddhists there, who translated all his thirteen books written in 
Sanskrit into Tibetan Lama THranUth® ^ ^ ^ speaks of another famous 
teacher Mahapandita Jnana-sri-mitra who hailed from Ganda and was 
the guardian of the second central gate of Vikramasila in the reign of 
King Canaka (A. B, 955 — 983). According to M, M. S. 0. 
Vidyabhusana**^*^ he was the same person as Jnana-sri-bhadra who 
worked in Kashmere. He was the author of Sanskrit works, three of 
which are on Logic. To spread the genius of India in Tibet he learnt 
Tibetan and translated one of his books into Tibetan. Mahapandita Eatna- 
vajra, a Brahmin of Kashmere, after studying upto bis thiity-sixth year, 
not only the Buddhist siitras and mantias but also most of the Buddhist 
sciences, visited VajrSsana (Bodh Gaya) where he mastered all the 
Buddhist siistras in a very short time and then came to YikramasilS for 
further study. After he finished the course of studies here, the royal 
diploma of pandita was awarded to him and soon after he was appointed 
as keeper of the middle gate*®^® by King Canaka (A. B. 955—983). 
After some time he went back to Kashmere where he defeated many 
Tlrthikas in discussion. Erom Kashmere he went to the country of 
Udyana, whence towards the end of his career he visited Tibet to spread 
Buddhism there. He was the author of fomdeen Buddhistic books in 
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Sanilcnt whicli found their way to Tibet through translations. TVhen m 
Tibet he Icamt Tibotau and translated several books into that language, 
four of ■which had J come down to ■qs JlahiSpacK^ta Vzrgiivara klrti wo* 
an inhabitant of Benares and the author of a Sanskrit hook on Tantra 
which now remains only in its »Ttbotan translation. He was appointod 
as dw3ra panijita of tho western gate of Vlkramailll by King Conaka 
(A. D 95 j- 9S3) Dlpldkara 3n Jfllfla or Atisa like Lord Buddha 
came of a royal fanuly (of Gonda) a kingtlom to the east of VajiiSsMia 
(Bodh GaT3l and like him renounced the case and pleosure of the world 
and entered tlie monastery of Ki^nagiri where ho Tvaa trained by 
Boliula tjUpta. At tho ago of nuxetcen ho took tho sacred vows from 
from ^Ila Bolqita who was tho dlahljlflghika 3cflrya of Odantapun 
University At the ago of thlrty-ono ho was ordamod by Acaryn Lharma 
Kakflta in tho highest order of viksaa. Ho loamt all tho mysteries of 
Buddbumfrom \cJrya Obandraklrtl the High priest of Suvarpadwlpa•• ***® 
which was considorod tbo hoad ^uartera of Buddhism in tho Bast 
After residing thero for twelve years he returned to India, visiting 
Ceylon on tho way Attracted by tho versatility of this profound 
Buddluftt scholar king NyJyapdla (1030—) appointed him to tho post of 
Higlfpricht of VUernmasUx At the ciU of tho Buddhut King of Tibet 
Chan Chub bo loft Vikramasllj after much hesitation, for Tibet to 
reform tho Buddhist religion there***’ An escort of threo hundred 
horsemen took Ibo sago to tho Tiholan King who Wulcomed him warmly 
and suroamed hbn Jovo Jc.**** Ho iras tho real founder of LruniUsm 
and perhaps tho greatest writer of Tibetan Buddhism About two 
hundretl books— both original ami twin lation — {vro ascribed to Mm among 
which eighty Ihrco oro Tontric books m Sanskrit Vlryasujiha who 
populaniwl Buddhist Iitcroturo in TiI>ot appears to haro been oonncctod 
with Tikmmasltt, for ho holpod Atlsa m tho Tibetan translation of two 
hooks mode at Iho vihsrn of Vikramnslllk**** \hhnyakani-gupla who caum 
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from Ganda was a famous teaolier at Vikramasil3 in tho reign of 
King Ramapala (A. D 1084-1130). He was proficient in the five 
sciences and while at Yiki'amasila used to wi’ite sastras in the first two 
watches of the day and explain the principles of Dharma in the third. 
In his day tho University had three thousand monks and was under the 
protection of King Subhasrl of Eastern India We learn on the 
authority of Tibetan writers, that a Turnska war took place at this 
time in which he played an important part and was ultimately able to 
drive out the Tuiuskas.^^®® He was a great Tantric scholar and 
besides writing two works on ^utra group he composed in Sanskrit 
twenty-seven and translated into Tibetan seven books on Tantra 
Mahapandita Tathagata Kaksita ivho came of a Kaystha family of Oiissa 
is mentioned by Tmanath as a Tantracarya of Vikramasila He 

composed in Sanskiit nine books, mostly on Tantra, seven of which he 
himself translated into Tibetan. He also translated into Tibetan four 
woiks written by others Mahap audita Batnaklrti was also associated 
with the University of Yikramasila^^®^ and it was fi’om him as from 
Jetari that Ratnakara Santi learnt the Sutia and the Tantra. He was 
the author of four Buddhist books in Sanski’it, three of which he himself 
rendered into Tibetan Pandita Manjusri, a great Tibetan and Sanski'it 
scholar, translated thiee Sanskrit books into Tibetan and happily the 
scene of his work on these tianslations was the University of 
Vikiamasila. Uharmakirti who was helped by Abhayakara-gupta in 
translating ‘ Kala-cakr3vat3ra-nama ’ was associated with Vikramasila where 
he translated into Tibetan the Sanskrit book ‘ Samaya-Pancha ’ of AcSrya 
Padmasambhava ^ ® ® He was a native of Khams-pa which accordmg to 
Mr. S 0. Das is the eastern part of Tibet He is also described as a 
Lotsaba, that is, a Tibetan scholar versed in the Sanskrit language and 
he wrote about sixteen Sanskrit books Mahapandita Sakya ^ri Bhadra 
was a native of Kashmeie and a famous logician When he was 
at Vikramasila the vih3ra was invaded and destroyed along with 
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Odantapura by a Ttimslcfl kiag (Bokht^ar Kbilji) He than fled to the 
monnstio UnlTenity of Jjgoddaia •whence he ylflited Tibet **** He 
wrote seven hooks m Sansknt and translated two others into Tibetan. 
Belying on Tibetan sources Mr 8 0 Das also refers to two other famous 
teachers associated with VikraiQasIllk One was YldyS Kokiln who was 
a flnral disciple of 3c3rya Gbandniklrti and teacher of Atisa, The 
other was tho famous Noropanta * who for his scholarship m the 
sacred literature has no equal among the Buddhists. He too was Atiia’s 
tutor” Tirflnnth also mentions the name of haropa who was tho 
dw3ra pan^ita of tho northern gate of Vikramailll m the reign of 
King Oanaka (A D 055^983) When Hag tcho was staying at 

Yikramasll2 os the messenger of Pnnee Chon Chub to take Atiss to Tibet 
Karoponta come on a visit to Vikramaslhl and after handing over tho 
ministry of the religion of Buddha to Atisa, proceeded towards the south 
where ho dicKl soon afterwards. Some relics of his remains were 

brought to 'nhet by AUsa and they are said etiH to exiat, being 
preserved In tho sacred stupa of Hor at Nethsp.**** ‘Tzrilpath montioos 
AcArya Kamala Bak^lta who was at tho head of the YlkramaillS 
Unlveriity and was able to ropol a Turufka attack on tho Umvcrsity **®® 
According to Dr S 0 VidyttbhU^aija* •*** ®*’ Kamaln Kulesa Dflna 
Baksits, 8ubbakara-gupta and Sonllyakasrl also belongod to this 
Hnivcnlty 

This University was visited by eminent Tibetan icbolars liko 
Binchheu Zon po and I/cgs-pahl Scrab who came under the mstruoUon 
of tho TiLotan King Lha La^ Yes'o hod ' to invito to Tibet a saintly 
Buddhist scholar for tho reformation of Buddhism m Tibot.”** It 
was soon visited by another Tibetan scholar Gya tson Senga who 
came to VikrnmasJU under tho instructions of tho samo king to take 
Atisa to Tibet.**** ^Vnothcr Tibetan scholar Nog-tcho visited 
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VikramasllS as a messenger of Prince Ohan Chub to invite Atisa to 
Tibet ISTag-tcbo met on his way a party of a Nepalese prince 
consisting of about ten men who weie pioceeding to Vikiamasite.^®^^^ 
Nag-tcho remained here for full three years and apjilied himself with 
assiduity in studying the sacied books and reading Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature under Sthavira Ratnakara. While at YikramasildC he 
translated six books into Tibetan two of which he did with Atisa’s 
help.^®®^ “The pundits of Vikramasila were teaching a certain 
Buddhist work which in Tibet was very little appreciated. Theie was 
a very good commentary upon it called Suddha Vindu (drops of nectar). 
Nag-tcho translated it into Tibetan” He attended a grand 

congregation of eight thousand monks of all classes living in 

Yikrama^la, a graphic description of which as preserved by him is given 
by Mr S. C. Has m his “ Indian Pundits m the Land of Snow.”^®®^ 

According to the Muhammadan historian Minhaz in the eightieth 
regnal year of Laksmagiasena (i e, Laksmanasena era 1119 A H.-f80 = 
1199 A, H ) Magadha was invaded by Bakhtyar who especially 
attacked the Buddhist monasteries mcluding Yikramasila. TaranSth 
also lefers to the destruction of Yihramasiln: along with other 

monasteries by the Tui'uska king. According to TarSnath^^*^ tbe king 
of Magadha had fortified Yikramasila and stationed some soldiers 
there so that it easily attracted the attention of the Moslem conqueror. 
Moreover, as Hr P 0 Roy,*86 5 relying on manuscripts, observes: 
“ The monasteries had degenerated into hotbeds of coiruption, so much 
so that the Mussalman conquerors felt little compunction in putting 
the inmates thereof to the sword ” 

Odantapubi monasteey 

Another monastic University was that of Odantapui’i^^de 
established by Gopala, the first king of the Pala dynasty about the middle of 
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tho eighth century A- 1) But according to the wnter of “ tTnlrersitiei 
m Ancfcnt it was eitablished long before tbo Pala dynasty came 

to power in IMogadba. It was aitunted near P3tallputra but it la diffloult 
to identify its exact site This vihara aervod os a model for the groat 
monastery of Sam vo in Tibet which was built by its king with the 
assistance of Sinto Eak^itX**®* It was famous as a stronghold of 
of Tnntrio Buddhism. BatiOkara d3nti« ono of the dwttra pan^itas 
of Vikramnillft wns ordained m the SorvIEstiTlda school of Odontipura 
Even Atisa, the High priest of Vikramaslla took tho sacred tow at his 
nineteenth year from SUa Baksitn tho Hahh-safighika Schflrya of 
Odnntapura TTnivcrsity * "iThcn Abbayokora gupta was at tho head 
of tho Buddhist hiemrcUy of Magodha (that is towards the end of tho 
eleventh and the beginning of tho twclvth Century A, B) there were 
no less than ono thousand BuddhUt monks at Odantapnrl as compared 
with three thousand monks at Vikromaslia and ono thousand at 
3ralabodiii A monk of OJantapurl viMro Prabhlknra**'* by 
name was tho translator of Snmudrka — ryafljanu — vanjana ' into Tibetan. 
This Tih3ra contained a splendid library which was destroyed by Boklityor 
ami his troops Acoonling to TlrfliiiUh tho King of klagadha 
fortified the monastery and stn(ionc<l somo troops with whom tho monks 
301n1.nl in ropubiiDg tho invailors Tho University was totally destroyed m 
1100 A, D for tho colophon of Pnficlinkxira in tho library of tho 
UnivcTfcitv of Camhrid.o refers to tho destruction of Odoutapura m tho 
thirf\-^iglith regnal year of Qonndaitilwlcva who ascended tho throuo 
in 1101 A. D Tar3n3t)i observes Tho Tnrujka king 
conquered tho whole of Mngndhn kiIIo>l many clerics at Odnntopurl, 
destroyed this os well a* ViLramosIlS and on tho spot of tho old vihlni 


V Ji. Smitli— E mIj Biitorj of lodla, p. 3D3. 
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a fortress of the Turnskas was erected.” Minhaz mentions Odantapuri 
as Adwand Vibar and writes ; ” Mnhammad-i-Baklityar threw himself 
into the postern of the gateway of the place and gained possession of 

the place.... .. Most of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmins 

with shaven heads (Buddhist monks). They were all slam. There was a 
great number of books which came under the observation of the 
Mussalmans. They summoned a number of Hindus that they might give 
them information respecting the import of these books but all the Hmdus 
had been killed. On becoming acquainted, it was found that the whole 
of the fortress and city was a college and in the Hindi tongue, they 
called a college Vihara”.^^'^® 

The JaGAJDDALA VIHaEA. 

The Bamacharita speaks of the Jagaddala Mahavihara built by king 
Eamapala^^’*^ in the city of Bamabati founded by him on the banks of 
the Ganges and the Karatoya in the country of Varendra.^®'^'^ Bemg 
thus founded m the beginning of the twelvth centmy this University 
lasted only for a century till the Muhammadan invasion of Bengal 
by Bukhtyar in 1203 swept it away. After the destruction of the 
monastery of Vikiamasila, ^akya S'ri Bhadra came to this vihara 
whence he visited Tibet.^®’® 

One of the great scholars of this University was Mahapandita 
Bibhutichandra He was the author of six books in Sanskiit which he 
himself translated into Tibetan He also translated mto Tibetan about 
eighteen Sanskrit books written by others. He translated two of these 
books at Bin-Bi, a plateau of Southern Tibet which shows that he visited 
that country.^®’® Acarya Danasila otheiwise known as l^anasrila also 
belonged to this University He was bom m Kashmei’e when Mahipllla 
was reigning m Bengal. He composed four books in Sanskrit, one of which 


a 37 6 Tabakat-i-NSsan (Eng Trans , by Ma]or H. G Eaverty), 1881, Vol I p 552. 

Memoirs of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol III, p. 47, Eamaobarita — M 
. SSstrl, Oh III. 5, 7. 

337 7 , p 14 33 7 8 Sobiefner’s TaranSth, p 255. 

Cordier — Oatalogne dn Eond Tibetain, pp 19, 20 , — Manual of Indian 
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Will on Ix)gic tranilnted fifty four books into Tibotan witbont aid 
and four more with the help of Jinamitra The place where he 
tranilated ” Kaka cantra was the Tibara of Tor kluna than pocho 
in Central Tibet, which show* that he Tinted Tibet. Another 
icholar Pani^ita Snblnkara othennao known ai Snmbbakara was the 
ipintual guide of Slkya ^rl probably fokya 8M Bhadra, the abbot 
of Yikrama^Ilfi and whilo at JSgaddala wrote in Sanskrit “ SiddhJlika- 
Tlra tactifl-tiks Another scholar belonging to this vihflra was 

3klah3pan4ita Mok^kora gnpta the author of a famous hook on liOgio 
named “ Torka hhtlsa ’ 

fijKTl. UONABTBiT 

Another great monastery was that of Sakya It was built 
after the model of Odontapura which it followed In the dotaili of 
mooaitio dlioiplino and education It became the seat of the first grand 
hierarchy of Tibet about 1202 A B 

S^Blon^HTA. KATAKA. 

Sunilory tboro was 8'ridhanya Kataka which was situated on tho 
banks of tho Kpajl In Vidarra (modem Amraoti) It attained tho 
hdght of its fame as a seat of Brabmlnical and Buddhist learning 
during tho time of siddha N3g3rjuna. Tho great monnstio IlniTcraity 
of Bu pong near Lhasa with its six colleges was bnilt after its model 

Tho kluhammadan conquest, howorer led to tho destruction of thoio 
monasteries in N India, Keru**** obserros "The learned Slkyoirl 
went to Orissa and afterwords to Tibet, Katna Bokfllta to Nopal, 
Buddhamitra and others sought refugo In Bouthem India whilo Sangama 
iri-jiilna and sovcral of his followers betook thomiolTcs to Burmoi 
Camboja etc. Mony emigrants from Magndha rcQolnod their 

brethren in tho south and founded colleges on a modest scale in 
Vijayonagam, Kolinga and Konkan. Tho comparatiToly satisfactory 
condition of Buddhiim in tho Beccan about this timo Is attested by the 

C»l*lo;;MdaFoo«lTiUUla,ILp.293. 

**** E4ra~^uuial oI IcdUa Oaddhlam p. 13^ 
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rich, donations to the monastery at Damhal Thus the monks Cf the 
monasteries of "Vikramasila and Odantapura on then* dispersion caiiied 
with them their learning and arts in the same manner as the 
Byzantine Greeks on their expulsion from Constantinople hore with 
them their intellectual treasures to the Italian cities. In the 
kingdoms of the Deccan,^ in Nepal and in Tibet, the Buddhist 
scholars found hospitable asylums 3ust as the Greek philosophers did 
in the Florentine Bepublic under the Medicii. 

§ 14. Seats oe IjEabning. 

(i) Benaees. 

Benares is one of the oldest seats of learning in India. In 
the Tittira Jataka^^®^ we read that “a world-renowned professor 
of Benares gave msti'uction in science to five hundred young 
Brahmins ” and afterwards repaired to a forest-home on the slopes 
of the Himalayas to carry on his educational work in that calm sylvan 
retreat. In the Kosiya J3taka*^®* it is stated that in the reign 
of king Brahmadatta of Benares Bodhisattva being bom in a Brahmin 
family became a renowned teacher at Benares and used to teach the 
three Vedas and the eighteen vijjas to Brahmin boys and kshatriya 
prmces. In the Jstaka period Benares was, however, largely the creation 
of the ex-students of Taxila. We find established there schools for the 
teaching of spells and magic charms by students trained in Taxila. For 
the study of the ordinary subjects thei’e were of course already many 
schools.^®®® Benares, however, was not without its own alumni as 
educationists. There are several references to teachers of world-wide 
fame with the usual number of 600 pupils to teach. The sou of a 
Brahmin magnate is educated m Benares. There were again certain 
subjects in the teaching of which Benares seems to have specialised. 

Oowpare “ The Deccan, which from the eleventh century was the refuge and centre 
of literary activity generally In Hindusthan it had been substantially arrested 
by the inroads and the ravages of the Muhammadans ” — ^Weber’s History of 
Indian Literature, p 283 

3 08 3 Jatakam 537 3 38* Jatata I. p. 463. 
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There U a reference for irzatanc^ to a school of mnsio preaided 
over bf an expert Tfho waa the chief of hia kind m all India*®®*® 
Again it wo* at Benares that Paninl wrote his famous grammar that 
KapUa evolved his Slrpkhya philosophy that Yjska wrote his Nirulcta 
and Gautama wrote his Nyjya-sistra,***^ 6afikaraohlrya is said to hare 
studied at Benares ‘ the accepted tench stone of all new doctrines from 
the onenent days oven from tho days of Buddha. There in Benares, 
SoAkora pabltshed hia now dootrme of Tadzata and convinced the 
pundits of Benares of its truth"*®** A1 Beruni*®*® says The most 
generally known alphabet Is called SiddhamZtfka the people of 

Kaahmero use it. But it is also used in YZr&iasI This town and 

Koahmoro ore tho high sohools of Hindu soiencei According to 
A1 Bemni,**®® owing to the plundering exploits of Hahmud Hmdu 
ecicnoca bavo retired far away from those ports of tho country conquered 
bj* us and haro Acd to places where our hand cannot yet reach, to 
Koshmero, Bonorcs and other places In the days of A1 Beruni*®®^ 
astronomy wni specially cnltivatod at Benares where Vijayanandm 
composed his astronooiical handbook entitlod Kama tilaka It appears 
from tho Am i-Akban**** that Benares continued to bo a flourishing 
scat of Hindu learning even in tho tixteontb century 

(ii) UjJAiK 

According to Biija*®®* tho inhabitants of Ujjom ” aro connoisseurs 
in all arts skilled in foroigo languages oloror at subtleties of 

speech versed in stories of all kinds ocoomplubed in letters having a 
keen delight In tbo MahhbhZrata, tho PuxZnos and the HAmZyana familiar 
with tho Bfhat-kathZ, masters of tho wholo circio of arts loron of 

sOstras devoted to light htcraturo Hjjain s famo as a great centro 
of learning attracted SaflkarachZrya who defeated hero In argument a 

• » JiUU L £33i lit 18 saJ £33j IV Jiuu No. 213. 

**’ Nkgtadr* Vltij 3om>*-nirlottl (fn Bcogmll), p. 21 
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Pssupatacliarya. A1 relates the story of the alchemist 

Vyadi who was a veritable martyr to the science of alchemy Ujjaiii 
was however famous for the study of astronomy and it became the 
meridian from which the Hindus counted the longitude of other 
places.^ 

(iii) Kanattj. 

iProm the reign of Tasovarman (676-710 A. I) ) Kanauj became 
specially famous for its study of PQrva MimSmsa or the philosophy of 
Vedic ritual. Tasobarman was the patron of Bhababhuti whose guru 
was the great apostle of Ptirva Mimaipsa, Kumaiila Bhatta, as is evidenced 
by a colophon of Bhababhuti’s drama Malatimadhava This together with 
the story that five Brahmins were sent from Kanau] to Bengal to revive 
orthodox Hmdu customs there shows that Kanauj was a centre of 
Brahmmical learning. 

(iv) Tanjoeb, 

Tanjore was famous for the cultivation of Nstyassstra and the sister 
arts of music and dancing R^jarSja Chola (985-1014 A. I) ) built 
music-halls for this purpose and invited and settled in Tanjore female 
dancers as also singers, pipers and drummers Colleges were also built 
and learned teachers were appointed who taught hterature and sastras 
to students.^ 


(v) KALYaQa. 

Kaly^^a was an ancient seat of learnmg, specially famous for its study 
of Law and Astronomy A.t Kalyana Yijnaneswara composed the famous 
commentary on the Tajnabalkya Smrti, called Mitaksara which is 
recogmsed even to this day as the leading authority on Hindu Law all over 
India except Bengal. King Someswara III (1126-1138 A. H.) himself 
wrote the M^nosoUasa a compendium of many sciences and made a sohd 
contribution to the science of Astronomy by giving the Dhubankas 
(constants to be added). 

38 D* Sachau’s Eng. Trans , Tol. I p 189 ^395 I pp 304, 311, 

as 9 3 Aiyar’a Historical Sketch of the Ancient Deccan, p. 251, 
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(vi) KftfioHi 

Kafichlpumm waa another great centre of learning anti Hinen Teang 
had conTersation with monks from Oejlon on Toga philosopby hero. 
Dhormapflla of Kttflchl defeated a huiuired Hlnayflna sUtmkSraa in a 
discuiaion lasting for seven days. The Jaum RjjftvaHkathft mentions 
SSninntabhadra as havlog gone to Kldohlpnram a number of times and 
a Mysore inscription bears this out.**** South of it there was 
largo monastery which waa a rondosvous of the most eminent men of the 
country ** 

(ni) Patthan 

Under the d:itAb3iianas Faithan became one of the chief teats of learning 
m India. Its pro^mmenoo romalnod so far recognised that even during 
Muhammadan and Maharatta times oompHoated cases were settled at Faithan 
under tho Fanebayots of its learned men. That Faithan was famous for the 
cultivation of sciences is evident from KathasantsJgara*^** wboro wo 
are told of ono Bovadatta by name who went to an old preceptor 
namod Mantnuwimln in Prati^thana end acquired a perfect knowlodgo of 
tho sdencos 

Besides thesOf thcro were in Northern India Peshwar, Mothurl***® 
and SdmStha famous for thoir schools of scalpturo, ^lulton famous for its 
study of .iVstronomy and MithllH and Navodwlp.-! for their schools of 
Logic. In Southern India Katanri Qiil ond Ti}ayanflgara wore also 
famous scats of learning 

•••» Inwriplloa of Jn Ep. CwTL, Yol H. BotW No. 41 Qootod by 

8. V V*i»Xil*lwikr» ia hU lodUa Collar* Tbreugh tb* Age*, VoL L 
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Agencies or education. 

§1. Oarakas or wandering students. 

Instruction was derived not merely from the regular teacbers settled 
in the various scats of learning where they admitted their pupils but 
also from other sources. Such for instance were the Oarakas or 
wandering students. According to ^aiikaia tliey were called Oarakas 
because they wore observing (car) a vow for the sake of learning The 
word occurs in one of the inscriptions of Usavadiita at Nasik — Caraka 
paisahhyali — wheie there is a reference to Brahminical schools at four 
places named in the lecoid.*"^®® The Brhadaranyaka TJpanisad^^®^ refers 
to a band of wandenng students travelling as far north as the land of 
the Madias. The Kathllsaritsagara^'*®^ also refers to a hrabmana 
student Saktidova by name who “ was roaming through the earth in 
quest of knowledge ”. Though not normally competent as teachers, 
these travelling students arc yet regarded as posssible sources of 
popular enlightenment by the S'atapatha BrZhmana.®"*®® 

The discussions in which these wandering students engaged themselves 
were not always due to accidentaP meetmgs as between YajnabSlkya 
and Janaka in the S'atapatha Biahmana but were sometimes deliberately 
challenged in a foreign region by the visiting scholars who would even 
throw down a piizo for victory In the S'atapatha Brahmana^^®® 
TJddalaka Aruni, a Kuru-pahchal Brahmin, goes noith where he offers a 
gold com as prize, “ for the sake of calling out the timid to a 
disputation” Seized with fear the Brahmins of the northern country 
challenged him to a disputation on religious matters with Svaidayana i. e , 
S'aunaka as their champion. In the end IJddalaka finds himself 
unable to answer all the questions put to him by S'aunaka, so he ” gave 

3*00 Ina. Ant., 1883, p 30. 
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him tlio gold com” Thui education besides tlmt imparted by the 
sdiools, was largely spread and promoted in its higher stages by learned 
traTeliing scholars of different provinces vrho would seek auoh opportunities 
of estahliahlng their philosophical positions or saentifio theories 
and thereby their intellectual status and ommence in the rea lm of 
letters.**®® 


§3- AflCETIO TEA.CHBE5 

Another factor of importance In the educational life of India in anoient 
times as to some oxtont oven to-day was the influence of wandering monks 
and Sannytisms Hiuen Tsan^, was unprceeed by thoir wido looming and 
splnt of lolf-sacnflco. Though their family bo in affluent droumstance* 
such men make up thair minds to bo liko vagrants and wonder bore and 
tlicro to got their subsistence. Though they axo not moved by honour or 
reproach thoir fame is far spread Even kings treated them with groat 
respect Thoy were greatly versed in antiquity and they devoted thoir 
time to tho cultivation of knowledge”**®’ Thus could India show in 
abundance men who renounced tho nchos and the comforts of bomo» the 
many pleasures of social lifo and oven tbo lovo of fame ( * that hut 
inflrmity of noblo mmds*) os so many impediments to tho quost of 
Truth. Attainting truth thoy wero onnous to import it to their 
fellows. As Hiucn Tsang**®* soys ' Porgotting fotiguo, they 
cxpolialo in tho arts and sdonccs”, seeking for wisdom whflo 
” relying on perfect virtue ” thoy count not 1000 fv**®* alongjoumoy” 
IVlth tho revival of Hinduism under S'aflkarn tlio SannyfUins living in 
tho convents cstobliihod by him called 8 ofikarlcbilryas woro required to 
tour from village to Mpogo within their own jnrisdiction settling 
disputes relating to caste, conduct or creed, solving tlio doubts and 
difflcultics of Icxal pnests odvismg tho pcoplo to follow thdr Dharin^ 
and at times cstablUhlog iuiiitutlons for tho education of tho young of 

*** For so tccoaol of tbt of joooj brUnnsa* atodwits Be* De 

lotrodoclloo lo BlVromSfikoebarlU. 
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for the support of SannySsins. Thus in these travelling bands of ascetic 
teachers ancient India found the leal educators of thought who did 
more to spread education and enlightenment in the country than any paid 
or official agency. The people found their oion teachers ^rrespect^ve of 
the state. 


§3. Beahmabmia or discussions near a sacrieicb. 

Another great educational influence in the country was the occasional 
concourse of learned men gathered together at the courts and palaces of 
kings by the sessions of sacrifices they used to celebrate with due pomp 
and hberahty. It was customary in those days to arrange in connection 
with these sacrifices some interesting and instructive functions like 
the recitation of sacred books at some convenient hour of the day, 
which could be attended by the public at large. It was duiing 
sacrifices that Shikadeva recited Bhagabat to Janamejaya, that Siita told 
the PurSnas to rsis. It was at the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya that 
Vaisampayana recited the MahabhSrata Similarly, at a sacrifice 

lastmg for twelve years performed by kulapati S'aunaka in Naimisaranya 
UgiasiabS recited the Puranas.^^^^ Thus the celebration of rehgious 
sacrifices was the prmcipal agency for the promulgation and pojpulansation 
qf original literary works of national interest and importance. 

The Upanisads also emphasise the other feature of these learned 
gatherings viz , that they provided the arena where scholars seeking to 
establish their intellectual position entered the list m tournaments of 
debate These discussions weie called BrahmabSda and references to 
to them are often met with in the S'atapatha Brlbmana, Brhadaranyaka 
and ChhSndogya Upanisads. It was m such a sacrifice that Usasti 
OhakrSyana challenged the piiests to explain the nature of them 
deities and on their silence did so himself ^ ^ ^ 2 This feature is also 
noticed in the Mahabharata^ ^ ^ ® where it is stated how learned 
Brahmins were flockmg to the sacrifice of Janaka “ for the purpose of 

aiio MahSbharata, Adiparba, AnttkrainaniL5dhyaya Oomjmre Adiparba, 59th adhySya, 
Ibid , Adiparba, 4th adhySya, Paulomaparbadhyaya 
a*ia Chandogya Up , I. 10, 11, 132 ^, 
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Hitenlng to controreraiea '** and the recitation of the Tedas Thither | 
came A^tabakra but the entrance to the aasombly was barred by the 
gate-keeper who under orders from tbe learned chief Yan^i was to j 
admit only old and learned Brahmins A^tabakra had thus drat to 
convince the gate-keeper of his oUgibUity for medibership of that 
loomed aigemhly and addre&sed him as follows “ 0 gate-keeper 
you irill to-day sec me engaged m a controversial fight with all the 
learned men and got the bettor of Vandi himself in argument,” In 
the end Aftabakra came oat victorious, with his supremacy acknowledged 
by the whole assembly 

Theso disotL&sions of learned men Mar** the sacrificial fire 

were later on written down and called Upanisads, Such debates at 
times resulted m phnosopMcal fnvestigationa and tbe pompous 
hoUownoM of the ritual appealed to some thoughtful mmda They 
were then pat down in black and white in oourso of time for the 
guidance of future generations and the wntbgs come to bo known as 
Aranyakoi or discussions near Aranl (wooden pieces by the friction of 
which sacrificial fire was produced) and later on probably it became 
trmlitiooal to rood thorn In tj/lcau solitude and not in tbo presence of tbo 
common people who could appreciate tho external form of anything better 
than tho underlying truth **** 

Such discussions were tho most economical and offectioe source 
of popular cnllgbtemncnt The kings spent little on them directly and 
yet oncouragod a devoted class of teachers whoso duty it was to load 
a simplo life to culUvato high tbmkmg to keep learning (religious 
though it was) olive and to help other mombors of tho society to 
follow suit. Tho religious commandmonts had a groat bold on the 
individual mind and such progress was achioTod os would havo been 
impossible by tbo onforcomont of secular laws Superstition and 
mysticum might have been great defects in tho system os propagated by 
tho Brlhmanos but tho Upanisnds marked a definite improvomont 
upon them In a number of places, tho nature of sovoral deities was 
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challenged by bold seekers after the truth like Usasti Obakrayana and pure 
rational philosophy was taught by them instead of dogmatic explanation. 

§ 4. Recitation op sasTUAs specially at a s'esddha. 

Another agency of popular enlightenment was the recitation of 
sastras on the occasion of sraddha ceremonies. Manu^^^® says: 
“ During the sraddha repast Vedas, Purinas, Itihasas and Khilas 
should be recited to brahmana guests when they would be eating.” 
Visnu Samhita*^^^® says* “This code should be studied, remembered 
and recited to others Persons, deserving good, shall hear it narrated 
during the celebrations of a 4addha ceremony.” In the MahSbharata'^^^'^ 
we are told that if a man arranges for the recitation of the 
Mahabharata to the Brahmins at a sraddha, then his dead ancestors 
get eternal food and drink. If he arranges for the lecitation of 
the Mahabharata on Parva days, then his sms are removed and he 
is assm'ed of his residence in Brahmaloka for ever ” 

Aswaghosa mentions a simple headman of a village listening to 
the recital of the Epics dehvered by the Brahmins Bana*^^^® 

also refers to Kadambari “ giving her attention to the recitation of 

the Mahabharata by Niirada’s sweet-voiced daughter, with the 

accompaniment of flutes soft as the mm-mur of bees, played by a 
pan* of kinnaras sitting behind her” In Harsacbarita®^®° we are 
told of the recitation of the Vayu PurSna by the reader Sudi'iste 
before Bana and his relatives. A copper-plate grant^^®^ of a Pala 
king has been found which makes the mteresting statement that 
a village was granted as daksina to a Brahmm for readmg the 
whole of the Mahabharata to his queen 0hitramatik2. 

§6 Public Religious touenaments 

Public rehgious tournaments were another agency of popular 
education. The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight in logically 

Oh ni , M N Datt’s Trans , p 232 Qh 0.^1 3. 
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discussing the vanous questions of religion and philosophy Buddhism 
specmlly was fond of such dlsoussions. The derelopment of Ny3ya 
philosophy which Buddhism to some extent made its own lent 

indeod a soholastio character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponents s defeat in discnsaion. Tet 
theso discussions have an interest and a value of their own os reason was 
hold supremo **•* Tho discusaion between the Buddhist patriarch 
Parsra and tho Brahmin scholar Aawngho^a took place as early as 
tho first century B 0 Even before this in tho age of Asola such 
discussions between scholars of difTerent sects took place and a 

special edict enjoins upon them toleration respect for the truth in 
each system and restraint of apoeoh in controversy*^** Tho following 
dialogue**** between MllindJ and Nttgnsena is quoted to show what 
was thought to be tho proper mode of carrying on discntsioni in tho 
days of those notable persons — 

The Kmg said Eevoread Sir will Tou dtsouas with me again? 

If lour ilajesty will discuss as a scholar (pani^ita) will 

but if you will discuss as a king no * 

How IS it then that scholars discuss? 

‘ "When scholars talk a matter over with ono another then thoro 
is a wiudlng up an uurovelhng one or other is convictod of error, 
and hu thou aoknowlodges his mlstoko, distinctions aro drawn, 

and controdutiDCtlons , and yet thereby thoy arc notaogorod Thus do 
scholars, O king discuss. 

iVnd how do kings dUouss?' 

"When a king Tour 3Iajeaty discusses a matter, and ho advances 
a point if any ono differ from him on that point, ho is opt to fine 
him saying Inflict such and such a punishment on that fellow 1" 
Thus, 'iour Majesty, do kings discuss.' 

Very well It is as a scholar not as a king, that I will discuss 
Let "iour ItoTorcnco talk uurcsorvodly as you would with a brother, 
or a novice or a lay disciple or oven with a servant. Bo not afraid ?' 


»* » C V VslJjs-M.O, Inais, VcL III Il«t EJlct HL 
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111 tho time of Ohandragujita Vilirnmliditya of Ujjain, a great 
disputation between the two exponents of Hinduism and Buddhism 
was held on tho subject of sense peiceptions. Monoratba, the champion 
of Buddhism was worsted in tho discussion owing to tho Brahmimcal 
bias of tho king. But in tlio next reign, Vasubandbu, the favoimte 
disciplo of Manointha won tho victoiy for Buddhism and his guru 
Hiuen Tsang refers to Buddhist monasteries as tho constant scenes 
of such discussions, for, the monks residing therein having no care 
for their mamtouanco had ample time for stiuli/ and disputations 
besides pciformiug tlioir loligious oxeiciscs. The Buddhists themselves 
were divided into eighteen sects and liad as many disputations among 
themselves as with outsideis. Hiucii Tsang himself took part in such 

a debate arianged by the king of Kapisa wlicro ho defeated after 

a five days’ discussion all liis opponents ^ ^ ^ Ho also discussed the 
tho difficult parts of tho doctrine in an open conference at the Jayendra 
convent-*^’ Ho also describes the great assemblies of learned men 
winch were convened at tiio time of tho quinquennial alms-giving 
ceiomonies which Haisa used to hold at Piayliga and at the 

last of which Hiuen Tsang himself was the president The 

usual procedure in such assemblies was that some one made a 
declaiation of his doctrines and called upon all present to refute them 
Sometimes a written declaration was posted at the gate of a monastery 
calling upon adversaiics to tear it. Hiuen Tsang tells us of one such 
declaiation posted by a Brahmin opponent to the door of the HalandS 
monastery which nobody daring to tear up he himself tore and then 
entering upon a controversy with the Brahmin defeated him.“^^® We 
learn from the Pattinappalai that men of learning and reputation put 
up flags, inviting combatants to challenge their scholarship Again 

Gunavati, a follower of Buddhism defeated a SSnikhya student named 
Madhava in Magadha In a seven days’ discussion Dharmapala of Kanchi 
silenced one hundred Hinayana monks in tho Vis'oka monastery. 


a4aB Watters — Tnan Chwaiig p 212 34 a a Beal — Life of Hinen Tsang, pp 56-57. 

3*37 Ibid.p 69. 3438 Ibid , pp 161-64 

3*30 S, Y. Venkateiwara— Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol. I, p. 252, 



Befcrcncea aro found to tho erection of flvo monasteries to oommemorate 
the Tictorid of Ato Buddliist scholars in Sru^jhiin oYor Jaina monks, 
AryodeTo,***® on umnent discaple of KSgarjona nsitod the oountnea of 
3Iah2korfala, Sruglma, PraySgo Cbola and Vaifilll m all of winch he won 
great renown bv defeating tho Tlrthikos, Dign3ga***^ mode the 
TJniTenlty buildings of Nllandl ** resound with tho exposition of tbo 
Tarious points at ismo and defeated tbo Brahmin Sudutgjaya and many 
Tlrtha dinltctioionfl He traroUed through Orissa and Mabliril^tra to 
tho south meeting Tirtha controvcrsfalists In discussion Por his 
succou as a dohator he was called Bull in discussion ” DhamiaJcIrti"*** 
defcolod in debates Konidagnpta and other followers of the Tlrtha system 
and when this success enraged Kiiminla ho defeated tho latter with hia 
flyo hundred foUowcrj Ho further withstood tho Nirgranthas 
BJbuTratin and others who hved within tho range of tho Vlndhya 
monntama. In tho century that followed Harsas death we know that 
^karo and KunOrlla went to all tbo important seats of learning in order 
to propagate tUoir own nows after dofoating tbelr opponents Sllabhadra, 
a Brahmin pnneo of Kagodbo, conquered a South Indian scholar 
who had chaUongod tlio learning of hU guru I Tsmg**** also rofert 
to such tournaments being held in his time. Says bo ' To try tbo 
sharpness of their wit, they (omlnont and accomplished scholars) procood 
to the king's court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of their 
abilities M when tlioy oro present m tho House of Dubato, 

they ralfco their seat and sock to proro tbolr wonderful cloTcmosi, 
“Wlica they aro refuting hcrclical doctrines, oU thoir opponents bccomo 
ionguo-tied ami ockuowlodgo tbomsolrcs undone. Then tho sound of 
their fatno mokes Uio hvo mountains (of India) nbrato and tboir renown 
flous os it were, orcr tho four borders They receive grants of lond 
and ore odvancod to a high rauk thoir famous names aro os a reword 
written in whito on their lofty gates” Kalhona in his lUjatarailgujl**** 


141 # Bcsl-UaJdhUi K^nlj, VoL L Dk. IV p}i.lfidJ)0; Bk.V p.23lj VoL U. Bk. X. 
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also refers to such tournaments between Buddhist monks and Brahmin 
scholars. Jama scholars like Vijayapandita also scored eminent success 
in such public discussions held in various parts of Southern India. 
An inscription of Euhja Visnuvardhana refers to youths eloquent at 
discussions who are honoured by the chief people of the locality who 
had made them serve on the committee of five Such discussions 

are also referred to in many Kadamba inscriptions 6 The fame that 
followed a successful disputant in these tournaments was so gieat 
that it must have been an inducement to all scholars to persevere in 
the subtle theoiies of metapiiysics and religion. This must have 
kept the standard of intellectual attainment very high among the 
theologians and professors and it must have reacted powerfully on the 
educational atmosphere of the country. 

§ 6. Functions connected with temple woeship 

With the revival of Hinduism under Sankara some interesting 
functions came to be arranged in connection with temple worship 
to attract men, women and children They took various forms and 
included music and pantomime, discourses by learned men on religious topics, 
and recitation of the sSstras and the Puranas. Prom Bana’s Kadambari 
we learn that queen Yil3sabatl heard the recitation of the Mah3bh3rata 
in the temple of Mahakala in IJjjain An inscription at ^endalai^^^'^ 
provides for the readmg of the MahabhSrata in the Sundareswara 
temple Objects of show and curiosity, wild animals tamed and 
confined to a cage, monkeys tramed to perform feats, the cobra 
made to -dance to simple music, the elephant adorned with a 
howdah and caprisoned in oriental fashion, horses and bullocks 
drawing the hackneys and stately carnages to the music of tinkling 
cymbals on their necks — the combination of these had the effect on 
the spectator of a circus, a paik and a museum placed within his 
reach free of cost These agencies of popular education in the 
broadest sense radiated from the temple as the centre of such 
activities. 

3136 PaSchavanm Samapayya vSragosthisa vagminah — Bp Ind., V lines 27, 28. 

3436 Bleet’s Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscriptions, Nos 37 etc. 
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§ 7 Buddhist AoBNoiEa of eduouiok 

Other agencies of education aro referred to m the Yinayo pitata 
■which proTido amplo opportunitlea for the conrerti to oome into frequent 
contact with tho Buddhut monka They mot at the monasteries on 
the 8th 14th, and IDlh day of every lunar fortnight ot gathennga 
m which the monks dehverod rollgioas diBcouries and dispelled doubts 
on tho points about which questions were put to them. Fa hsien**** 
also says that in Ceylon on tho eighth fourteenth and fifteenth of 
each month at all points where the four roads meet, a lofty dais 
is arranged where ccdeslaatics and lay men oome together from all 
quarten to hear tho faith expounded.” Every morning they camo 
into contact with the monks bogging alms from door to door Though 
long religious discourses were not suitable for such occasions they 
could havo boon easily utilised for imparting to them bits of 
teachings intendod to woar off their attachment to worldly matters 
and stimulate their eagorneu to 8ub|cot thomselvos ngidly to moral 
and rcKgloua dicotpllne— tho path to salvation Tho aftomoons wero 
allowed by tho rules of tho monasteries to bo utilised by the 
housoholders by coming tboro and having spiritual onllghtonmont 
from tho monks through convcrsatloa and religious discourses Tbo 
houioholders woro also pormittod to Invito to meals tbo monks singly 
or by batches aud theso oocoslotts were similarly utilised for purposes 
of religious onligbtonmcnt 

In bis * sermons on itono * Asoka gave to bis Bubjcct*pooplos of 
different commumtlcS) castes and creeds, certain oommon and 
cardinal idools of thought and couduct which make him Humanity's 
first teacher of Universal Morality and Bcllgion. These sennons 
meant to bo read by tho pooplo ot largo woro noccssorily given ot 
all important centres of his far-fiung Empire and os they wero meant 
to last for a long time they wero ongravod on the most durable 
material stone. In one of theso sermons wo aro told that * overywhoro 
In his dominions l»Is ofilccn of all ranks — tho kuktaj, tho Rljukas 
and the Frillc^kas must go out on tours (anusamyUno) each every 
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five years, as well for their ordinary administi’ative business as for 
the special purpose of inculcating the Dhamma This scheme 

of religious tours by his officers received a further development in 
the institution of a special class of officers the Dharma-mahamStras, 
charged with the duty of attending to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of his subjects.^ He himself would have none of the 
toiu's of pleasure of his predecessors but would instead have only 
“religious tours” — holding “religious conferences with the people 
He thus sought occasions of personal intercourse with his subjects to 
educate them to lead a better life and not his own sport or pleasure. 

§ 8. Aet as an agency op^eetjcation. 

Where Nature failed to supply the facihties for the propagation 
of his Hhamma the aid of Art was invoked • huge monolithic columns 
were specially fashioned for the piu'pose and planted in places where 
a suitable rocky surface was not available to receive the Emperor’s 
message in inscriptions One of the Edicts itself informs us that 
“ this message of the Emperor must be written on the rocks 
or wherever there are blocks or pillars of stone Kmg 

Bhoja had Sanskiit aphorisms inscribed on slabs in the Sanskrit 
College at Bhar Moreover, both m Hindu and Buddhist art we 

observe a tendency to the incieasuig use of symbolism for making 
teaching concrete to the masses. Ea-hien describes a rock-cut monastery 
in Southern India as havmg five stages The lowest is made with 

elephant figures and has five hundred cells in it. The second is made 
with lion-shapes and has four hundred chambers. The third is made 
with horse-shapes and has thi’ee hundred chambers The fourth is 
made with ox-shapes and has two hundred chambers. The fifth has 
dove-shapes and has a hundred chambers m it. The animals represented 
in architecture are in the same order. They seem to point to the 
philosophical teaching of the Vedanta that the gross body, the vital 

EockEdiotlll a44o Pillar Edict VH 

Rock Edict VHr a* 4 a Minor Rock Edict I, (ROpanath Text). 

3448 Lnard and Lele — The Paramaraa of Dhar and Malwa 
3*** Eeal — Buddhist Rgoords of the Western Worldj I, pp, 68, 69. 



airs (lion' tho seniea (horsoa) the mind (ox) and knowledge (dove) 
aro in the relation of oheatha of tho aonl m due order **** Again ai 
we enter a temple, tho first thing that strikes ns is the sculptural 
scenery on the walls and panelled ceiling on the gateways and 
elsewhere. These pictures were designed to impart inatmotion in all 
tho departments of loammg which were directly or remotely connected 
with religion. Tho figures of the God head as Creator Preserver and 
Destroyer are easily recognised and eiplamoA. But there aro numerous 
other figures of sages heroes and devotees whose stones ore familiar 
to tho pilgrim in the legendary lore of tho Purilnfis and the Ppics, 
or even In the local legends and stones passing from the mouth to tho 
car On tho walls of some of tho temples or on tho stones paving 
the floor aro found scenio representationi of the BJmTIyana, os at 
Kumbakonam and Tellicherry or stones from the MahtthbUrato 
depicted on tho wooden celling os at Valkam Cmganoro etc. On 
tho temple at Ohidamb&iam**** wo have sculptures of tho vorious 
forms of dancing mentioned m tho Bharato Nfttyailstra and referred 
to in tho KHmasUtras. In desenbing tho painting on tho walls of tho 
dandng-hall of tho kmg of Vijayanagnra Paos***’ writes “The 
designs of these panels show tho positions at the ends of dances in 
such a way that on each panel there is a dancer in the proper 
position at tho end of tho dance this is to teach the women so that 
if they forgot tho position m whioli thoy have to remain when tho 
dance is done, thoy may look ot one of tho panels whore is tho end 
of tho donee. By that way thoy koop In mind what they have to do ” 
In tho basement of on old temple of 3Iah3dora in tho fort of Dhoncr 
in tho Himalayon kingdom of Nurpur wo similarly find very beautiful 
figures carved In stone, depicting scenes from tho Porlnos. Tho sculptures 
m tho four gateways in tho Slilclil Tope “ form o perfect picture 
Bible of Buddhism os it existed In tlio first century A- D '* Tho same 
principle Is reflected in Iconography ‘ Tho coins of tho Kushanoi 
show SiTo, Qaijeia and Qajalakinil, Tho purpose of Iconographio 

lit* y VaoVktetwufti Sjrtabohfia in lodlu Art !q for Afrit, 
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ropresontation in this caso was simply to sliow the regenerative power 
of God, of which the phallus was the most popular symbol. Generation 
of a newer older arises fiom the destruction of the older : hence the 
weapons iii the hands of ^iva. Ganela is the god of learning, 
representing the mind surmounting obstacles (vighua) and developing 
additional power with every act of surmounting. The persistency of 
mental application is rcpicscntcd by the lat-flag, and the weight 
and deliberation of the matured mind by the elephant with the single 
tusk, as contrasted with the fleeting mind of the spiritually undeveloped, 
which wo find represented as a horse or moio often as a bull, in 
sculpture. It is along tlie lines of Taiitiic symbolism that we could 
discover the racauiug of the coin-oinamcnts. We have the fuU-fledged 
stoiy of Ganesa on a com of Yajuasri Satakarni There is an elephant 
starting fiom a palm tree, facing a sword, with a goddess on each 
side. The palm-fruit with its three eyes represents ^iva, the father 
Ganesa, the thud eye being the eye of wisdom giving birth to 

spiiitual file. The goddesses at the sides are intellect, calm, cool 
and concentrated (Buddhi) and knowledge of the reality (Chit), of 
which the aspuant catches only a passing glimpse These aie confronted 
by the forces of evil, which are represented swoid in hand The 
Buddhist emblems of chaitya and tree, which are the generators of the 
wisdom of the Buddha, are more easily explained The fire-worship 
of the Sassamans appears to be symbolised by the fire-altar on the 
Indo-Sassanian coins. Par the greatest gain to religion and philosophy 
was the conception and carving of Divinity as Nataiaja dancing in hfe 
to the fiddling of fate ; dressed in daintiness and delight illumined by 
flickeiing patches of memory that float upon the face of dark oblivion 
(apasmara), which is crushed under foot — the void whose name is 

Death. His spouse is joy unalloyed, free from the vesture of flowing, 
flapping drapery, clothed in the calmness and repose of her magnetic 
and mastermg smile. The death of the old has no terrors : it is soothmg 

and serene when it 18 learnt that it is the entrance to a new life 

3**8 Contrast with tha modern view ‘ Death is a state of protoplasmic immobility, of 
infinite functional inertia Latent life and not sleep is the image of death 
In life the sands of time are running out rapidly , in latent life the stream has 
been mysteriously arrested ; in death the sand is all in the lower globe, never 
to leave it ’ (Prof. D. F Harris in Chambers’ Journal for 1926) 
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The saYonr and scent of miuio sets young life leaping and laughing m 
glee. So goes the round of dying and deathless life changing form to 
adjust itself to new conditions for surviTal after fitness for use is dooth. 
Corresponding to this conception of Sira os the master-dancer NatarHja 
wo hare that of Vifnu ns BaAganfttha the Lord of the Stage which 
is this phenomenal world. The sculptures at Deogarh and ITahSmallaparam 
agree in paintmg the God Anontosayana os the Spiritual Omega of 
onstonco resting m the lap of hydra headed Space on the ocean of 
Tune (Anontn) Ho is also the Spiritual Alpha of a new order os life is 
on the dawn of bloom like the lotus of Creation from which emerges tbo 
Creator facing all the cardinal points and the whole gamut of gods and 
the Porcos of Nature aro wakeful and watching how the Infinite manifests 
itself in the new order of creation ** 

§9 The staoe as an aqenoy op education 

That the drama was on allegory and a rehiole of high class 
instructioa Is clear from one of the fragments of two Indian dramas 
(probably written by Atfwagho^) dlscorerod by Luders among tho 
Turfan palm^loaf manuscripts One of those two contains a scene 
in which tho allegorical figures of wisdom endurance gn/l fame 
(Buddbi Dhfti and Klrtl) appear to glorify tho Buddha. Though 
tho piece IS only fragmentary Dr Nirafijana Ohakrabarty (m hiS 
India and Central Asia) thus gives us qu idea of tho nature of its 
contents — 

'So long as there is suifertng leading to rebirth” says tho 
Buddha ” there Is nothing worth giving up there would bo nothing 
worth knowing whether it is constant and Inconstant? Ho concludes 
his speech by saying I Uko plcosuro in him who has gained 
tho highest peace, tho highest immortalltv and tho truth hard to 
obtain. ' 

To this answers Db^l True it is By my might Is surrounded 
that Light' which bears tho namo 'Mon* nni) wulch bos now 
become manifest (in tho world) 


PfoItiwrS V 'V«QisUlwar»— Imli*nCaUttr«TbroogbUi*A5«,7oLI.pp.233-"5 
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Dhrti — Verily this is a couple. Where there is Buddhi there is 
place for Dhrti, where Dhrti is established, there Buddhi finds rooms 
to extend herself. 

Kirti — If such be the case, for you two .... 

B. — It is so. Again one who has no Buddhi is always like one 
in sleep, one who is devoid of Blirti is always like one got 
drunk. ..one who has no fame... . 

K. — Whore is now this Dhaima, m the foim of a man ? 

B. — Where does ho not exist, he who is independent in his 

supernatural might? Ho flies thiough the air like a bud, he 

moves along lomains without being dependent (on 

anything), ho peicolatcs through the caith like water, he divides his 
form 111 manifold ways, lie pours down showers of ram from the 
sky, at the same time ho slimes like an evening cloud, ho moves 

about according to his fieo will and in the right 

way docs he pursue the Dharma. 

Dh — To him shall wo then take our resort This great sage hves 

at the present moment in the paik of the city of Magadha 

The speech of the tiio ends with this and then enters Bhagabat 
himself surrounded by a halo of light Wo also know from 
the Avad;Tnasataka^*50 ^vhich was already translated mto Chinese 
in the 3id Century A. I) , and therefore must have been written 
at a much earlier time, that a Buddha Drama was enacted 
by the actors of the Deccan m the presence of King Sobhavati, 
in which the director himself appeared as the Buddha and others as 
monks Professor Sylvain Levi has also referred to another story found 
m the Kan-hgyur. An actor from the Deccan composed a drama 
contaimng the history of the Buddha upto his attainment of Bodhi 
and performed it before king Bimbisara. Harsa had his drama 
NSgllnanda (based on the story of Bodhisattva Jimutavahana suirendenng 
himself in place of a Naga) set to music and performed by a band 
accompanied by dancmg and acting.^^®^ Haisa also had Chandradasa’s 


a 100 Avadana No. 75. 
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Viswantara and A^iwaghoja's BuddiaoWta vcraded and wt to dnnomo 

B ^ early uJ, 

Bud^um had giron up ita highly antagomatio attitude towa4i the 

r“ 7“‘ “Btomakonaeof the ,/oya a. a maaa. 

propasanda /or tl, Uach%„g., nor had the Bnddhista any heaitation 
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innumerable references to professional actors in Sanskrit and Pali 
literature 

§ 10 Tbatel as an agency oe edecation. 

Travel in foreign lands is also a fruitful source of education. 
Education in politics tbrough taking part in admuustiative mstitutions 
even as audience is highly recommended in modern times. In this 
connection we may well quote the following lines from ^ukranitisara^'^®® 

“ One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal courts, study 
Sdstias, see prostitutes and make friends with the learned. Through 
travel the numerous religious (customs), materials, animals, races of 
men, hills etc , come within the cognisance of man. The man who 
habitually attends courts and assemhhes acquires knowledge as to the ' 
character of kmg and royal officers, the nature of justice and 
injustice, the men who falsely quarrel and the men who have real 
grounds of conflict and the piocedure of cases and suits both 
customary and legal ” In another passage, Sukracharya suggests the 
practice of undertakmg distant toiu’s. Says he * “ In foreign lands, the 

following SIX are useful to men — wife without child, good conveyance, 
the bearer, the guaid, the knowledge that can be of use in relieving 
other’s miseries and an active servant”®^®® It appears from the 
Kabyamimarasa*'^®^ that ancient poets used to travel to foieign countries 
and islands and utilised their experience in those countries in then* 
works. 

Indeed it was quite usual for students to go far from their homes in 
search of higher education Eren after finishmg their education at a 
distant University town like Taxila or Benares the students of those days 
undertook an expensive travel to give a practical turn to them theoretical 

3488 Milmda-PaSha, I 191, Jataka H 12, Jataka YI. 191, Saddharxaa-Pnndarlka, 

Ch III , Mann III 155, 158 , Manu lY 214 , Mann XH 45 , Bandhayana I 5. 
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studiej at tlio colleges and qualify themselTes for the life in the 
world by broadening the range of their eipenenoes and deepening 
their insight into human affairs by a first band study of the divers© 
manners a nd customs prevailing in the different porta of the country 
os alio to get inured to hardships. Thus a prince of Magadha after 
mostenng oU the arts at Taxila wandered through towns, villages and 
all the Ifl-nd to acquire all practical usages and understand country 
observances," "Wo have mention of another student, Svetaketu 
of TaiUa who similarly ‘wandered learning all practical arts,”**®* 
There is mentioned another pnnee of Magadha who, being trained 
in all the sciences at Taxila left that place with the intention of learning 
the practical uses of arts and local observances "We read ogam of 

two sons of merchants and a tailor’s ion travelling together to loam 
the cuitoms of the country foUc after finlshmg their education at 
Taxila,**®® There is a reference to a student from Benares undertoking 
a travel after hia education at TaiUa,**®® There Isa similar roferenco 
to the PilrK^u brothers who after receiving mstruction at Taxila in 
arts travelled about with the idea of mastering local customs 
In the Toga Vfoistha**®* wo road that after his return from hia guru 
Blma went on his travels to tbo places of pilgrimage, tho holy rivers 
and tho hermitages of sages and the places of resort famous for their 
beauty or interest It may bo noted m this connection that tboio who 
planned tbo system of visiting places of pilgnmago solectod spots, 
not near each other but os far apart os the confines of India, and 
With a vast roncty of social condlUons and onvironmonts and located 
thorn on high eminences or fast by runnmg brooks, whoso bluo water 
cut a strotch of green gnus or brown gravoU Thus tho oyo could 
gazo with roUof on tho oxpauso below or tho scenery around soggesUng 
thoughts widening tho mental horizon and reaching outward to tho 
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inflnito. The narrow conservatism and petty provincial prejudices 
attached to local and riu’al life, wore confronted and corrected by 
commeice with the minds of men of piety and learnmg m the various 
regions of the Indian sub-continent. 

§ 11 . Clubs as an agency or education. 

It IS well known that there wore m Ancient India institutions of 
vavious designations (sabha, samiija oi samajja and gosthi) resemblmg 
very much the modern clubs.^'^*^® They were also possible sources of 
popular enlightenment, for, we are told by Vatsyiiyana that there 
discussions on literature, music, dancing and other arts should take 
place.”^^’° Vatsjayana further says “A poor man having no other 

possession than his bare body and being well-skilled m 

in tho kalas should lecture on these arts and make himself agreeable 
m a gosthi ” ^ ^ Vatsyayana also advises the villagers to start such 

clubs for their own benefit^ and continues: “One engaged in 
addressmg an audience m a gosthi (i. e , club) should not solely speak 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular. Both these languages should be 
adopted one now, then the other as the occasion may require. Then 
only ho would be popular.”^ 

In Harsachaiita’^'^ * we find a refeience to a Logic society. Bana 
returning among his relatives from Harsa’s coui’t asks of them ; 
“ Is there the old logic society, regaidless of all other occupations P“. 
In his Kadambaii BSna^'^’® speaks of king ^udraka as “ a founder of 
literary societies.'^ 

We know that Kang Pasenadi of Kosala had a picture-gallery 
(cluttagaia). A picture-galleiy is also mentioned in Harsa’s Batnabali 
jEVom K2lidasa’s Malavikagnimitra, Act I, we find that King Agnimitia 
of Vidisa had his hall of painting Act I of Bhababhuti’s 

348 8 (3 Uavsnmdar — Corporate Life in Ancient India, second edition, pp 392-94 
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trtbja B 3 ma-clmnta**” alao refers to a picture-gallery m the corridor of 
Kama’s palace where by royal order scenes from king Rama’s career were 
painted and shown to Slti The Karpllraniailjurl of Rajaiekhara**’* 
also refers to picture-galleries, We also find a reference to a library 
and libranona (Saraswatl bh 294 ^lmtt 3 r) in a Brahmin Tillage called 
Vlkrama-P3ij<Jya-cliaturvedi mangalam.**’ • But we do not know 
whether or how far they were used os Tohiclea of education 

§ 12, Tee phofessioal sroBT-TBUJms etc 

The SQta the Mlgadha the legendary bard, the PaurUnikos,***® the 
Bhnts***^ of Bengal and R3jasth3n the Ohlraijaa of Rlljaathfln**** and 
the professional story-tellers**** were also great sontcoi of popular 
Instruction, Tho costo of Plnons**** were also traTellmg minstrels who 
nsod to recite songs and lays of fighting and adTentnre before kings 
and nobles on fosUre and other ocooaiont. Another agency of 
religloui instruction was the Valrflgl**** of whom Abu Zaid collected 
on account as early os 010 A, P Thoy wore tmTolllDg poots and 
reciters of old lays tho repositories of ancient folk lore and tradition 
and the custodians of the ballad Litoraturo of India 

In those arrongoments for tho spread of knowledge among tho 
masses tho aim was to bring to tho door of tho humblest though 
illiterate, tho highest products of tho human mind and heart, rather 
than to onablo him to read writo or cipher for himself Tho 
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recitation of sacred texts and popular feasts and displays like ustava, 
vibara, vimana and agniskandha aro as old as Asoka’s inscriptions 
as agencies of culture ; while in later times the system of symbolism, 
of folk-songs and dances, festive gatherings at temples, processions 
and popular lectures on temple platforms served to enlighten the 
the masses and women at the circumference of culture and turn 
their thoughts to the larger ideas of country, humanity and lehgion. 
Indeed cultui’e, not literacy, was the highest aim of education in Ancient 
India. As the Niiladiyar puts it, ‘the uncultured may read, but are 
uneducated; men of cultuie unletteied are men well-read.’^ It is 
tiuo that tlioio were similar institutions in ancient and medueval 
times among peoples elsewhere, and that many of them partook 
likewise of a sacred character, but India stands almost alone in the 
emphasis on sruti, learning by tlie ear, even long after wntmg came 
into common use. 

ai96 Ibid , p 286. 
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OHAPTEE Xni 


EDUCATioir Aim toe ctate nr Ajicient Iotdia. 


From the OhSndogya***^ ond the Bfh&darajjyaka**** UpamsAdi \to 
I cam that the kings naed to help learned Brahmins for the oolUTaiion 
of knowledge even in those early timce In the ilahnbhamta**** Bhlsma 
says to king Yndhiflhir You should please those who are receiving 
education according to Vetlio rules with gifts of dress etc. and by 
employing servants for the construction of houses for them. * Y3jilabalkya 
Saiphit3***° says Having mode suitable houses in his city the king 
should mako the brUhmoQos settle there. And having granted them 
stipends for learning the three Vedas he should loy — Follow your own 
vocation'* Such settlomonts of the learned m ports of towns wore 
known as Brahmaporl There ware seven such at Bolgame, one of which 
hod thlrly«eigUt br^hmana famile* oultivaling linguistics and letters,**®' 
Similarly the villogo of NLranthanin Is styled brahmsport in an 
inscnptioQ of IModhurlntaka Potappi Obola Kallamsitbaraia who 
restores a grout mode by VatsorJyo •*** Kalhana**®* rofors to king 
Jaysirphn of Kashmoro os building bouses for mon of loornmg which 
* roue their terraces to such a height that the seven pis (the groat 
Bear) come to see them os they are towering above their heads." 

Knutilyo says **•* brlhnumos shall bo provided with forests for 
religious learning such forests being rendered safe from tho dangers from 
onimato and inanimate objects and boing named after the tribal names 
(gotro) of the brdhmanos resident tberem ' Again " those learned in tho 
Vedas shall bo granted Brohmoduya lands yielding snfllclcnt produce 
and exempted from taxes and flues ' Such a grout of land to 
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learned men was known as Bbattavrtti referred to in many South 
Indian inscriptions.^*®*^ The Omgadu giant of Vijaya Skandararman 
refers to sucli a bliattavrtti while Riijaraja I (Obola) made such grants 
free from taxes along with Vaidyavittis (grants to ancestral physicians). 
Such grants were made not only for study but also for teaching as we 
learn fiom an inscription of Govinda IV (RastrakUta) An inscription 

of Aditya II (Chola) mentions to ma of land sold as bbattavrtti for 
expounding the Prabhlikaiam at Kumbakonam.® A Kellore inscription 
clearly states that bliattabrttimlinyam was for work connected with 
culture ^ Sometimes the donee is described Mahamahopadhyaya, as in 
the case of Godhala Deva who was the exponent of the popular 
systems of Mimamsa, Vyakarana, Tarka and Vedanta in the reign ot 
Vigiahapala of Bengal 

Endowments to learned brabmanas took the form of agrabara or 
village settlement The agrabara of Stbanii Kundur (Talagunda) was 
settled with tbiity-two Biabmin families who taught the people 
The Ohicakolo Plates of Devondravarman record the grant of a village 
as an agrabara to six brabmanas for suppoitmg ascetic teachers and 
theii* pupils The Stone insciiption of KuppatOi’ also lefers to an 
agrahai’a where the Mahajanas ai e learning, teaching, sacrificing, etc.®®®® 
Queen Suryamati of Kasbmere similarly bestowed at the glorious temple 
of Vijayeswara one hundred and eight agraharas on learned Brahmins ^sos 
Paramardin Ohandel of Bundelkhund gave many villages to numerous 
learned Brahmins®®®* Kmg Jayasimha of Kasbmere made scholars and 
then descendants owners, as long as the planets, the Sun and the Moon 
should last, of villages possessing an abundance of unimpaii’ed fields ®®°® 
Kama, king of Chedi founded the town of Karijavati and gave it to 
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Brahmlni learned in the Tedaa.**“‘ From EaghuTaip4am‘“” we learn 
thnt King Kusa gave over the whole of Kusavatl to Brahmins versed in the 
Vedas. 

In some cases the ting used to grant stipends and liberal allowance! 
to students and learned men. In the MahiSbhJrata**®* Vl§ma tays to 
King Yadhi^liir * It is highly obligatory (on you) to grant stipends 
to Brabnuni who axe well-versed m the s3itrns and follow the Vodflnta 
(Vodinta nisloa) * All kinds of teachers and learned men * says 
Kautllya**®® shall have honorariums ranging from 500 to 1000 panes 
according to their merit According to ilana*®*° tho king shall 
alw vys provide for a srotnya Informed of his Vedio knowledge and 
holy rituals tho king ’ says he shall provide for his proper means of 
subsistence and like a son of bis own loins, be shall protect him 
(srotnya) from thieves etc, Again ** Let the king make gifts of all 

kinds of genu os well os of fees for religious laonflcos to these brahmins 
and to those who are well versed in the Vedas” According to 

Ktlmandaka**^* tho king should give monof to learned Brahmins* 
According to 3iikrach3rya ** pundits* fconalcs and croopcors do not flourish 
Without resting grounds, Again tho king shonld have throe 

characters — that of tho Autumn Moon to tho learned, that of tho 
Summer Sun to tho enemies and that of the Spring Sun to his subjects 
Indeed 3ukr3oh3rya while mentioning tbo ordinary political and 
odminUtratlvo functions of the State does not forgot tbo educational 
activities of what has boon called tbo Oaltur Staat Says ho * Tho 
kiQo should always take such stops os may advance tbo arts and 
scicnCij of Uia country IIo should train up tho ofllccra nppomtod 

irilh salaries (bhQtlpo^ltam) in tho cultivation of nil tho arts and having 
seen that they havo flnuhod their studios, should appoint them in their 
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special fields. Ho should also lionoiir those every year ivho are very high 
in aits and sciences.” * ^ ^ These lines imply that the hing should 
maintain students with scholarshiiis for the study of the various blanches 
of learning and when they have been sufiiciently cdueated, should 
appoint them to their proper posts m Govciument service. Siikracharya 
fuither says ; “ Those who arc proficient m icvealed literatnie 
(Vedas) and the smrtis, those who are well-veised in the Puianas, 
those who know the sastras (other than the sriitis, smrtis and the 
Piuaiias), the astrologers, those who aie masters of medical science, 

those who are versed in religious i itcs and ceremonies 

these classes of men the king should woiship and maintain by stipends 
(bhutya), gifts (dlina) and honour (maiia) Otlierwiso the king is 
disparaged and earns an ill-name.”-^ These lines thus suggest a sort 
of litoiary pensions gianted to qualified men to enable them to devote 
then whole time and energy to the pursuit of their special investigations. 
In the Jatakas we accoidmgly find a class of students who paid the 
teacher’s fee from the scholarships awarded to them by the states to 
which they belonged.^ Generally such students weie sent as 
companions of the princes of then respective countiies who were 
deputed to Taxila for education. Wo lead of the sons of loyal chaplains 
of the couits of Benares and Pajgaba accompanying their respective 
prmces to Taxila for their education. ® ^ o Cases, howevei, are not 
wantmg of students bemg sent on their own account for higher studies 
to Taxila at the expense of the state. Thus we read of a Biahmm boy 
of Benares bemg sent by his king at royal expense to Taxila for the 
purpose of specialising in the science of archery.*^®^^ 

Sometimes the king helped the students in giving daksma to their 
teachers on the completion of their studies On one occasion* 
the conventional sum of fourteen ciores of rupees is said to have been 
paid by Kautsa to Varatantu m return for the fourteen lores he had 
learnt. In thit> story the teacher first asked for nothing and gave the 
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pupil pennisaioii to go homo saying that ho waa pleaaod with his 
doTohon , but tho latter pressed him rather in an unmannerly 
tone to ask for something and henco angnJy the teacher asked him 
to produce that enormous aunu But how could the poor Brahmin 
pupil got It ? It IS described that he got it from king Raghu In tho 
llabfibhflrota**** wo are told how TJtanka pupil of Veda poid his 
guru-daksinj by bogging the earring of the queen of the king 

Tho king wo are told even at tho point of death must not take 
any rctenuo from a learned (srotriya) brihmana nor must he snffer 
a irotriya, Imng m his territory to be oppressed with hunger 
Tho kingdom of a king wheroin a irotriya is oppressed with hunger, 
18 soon coniiimod by that hunger***® Kautilya***® says "Ho 
(tho hlng) shall avoid the projicTty of Brahmins loomed in tho 
Vodas, Ho may porch aso this too by offering pnee to the owners." 
Again learned man orators cbontablo ond brave persons should bo 
favoured (by the king) with gifts of land and money and with ronussion 
of taxes Tho reasons for thU ozomption from taxation aro thns 

given Tho religious ntes which a srotriya prctectod by tbo king, 
performs every day tend to increase tho longevity riches end tcmtoncs 
of tbo hing '*••• Moreover ‘whatever Vedio studies do hia 
subjects do through his properly protecting them, ho 

enjoyeth a sixth port of tho mont thereof ■**® It is said” 
bays Vaii^Iha***® that tbo brahmana first mado tho Voda 
known Tho brilbrnaQa saves ono from mUfortuno. Thoreforo a 
brilhmnna shall not bo mado to pay taxes * In AvipTlna sakuntalam**** 
king Dufmanta says that bo receives from tbo brllinuu^ a sixth of thoir 
ponanco as tax. In Raghuvoipbom**** king Atlthi is similarly said 
to rcccivo ouc-sixth of tho religious mont as tax from tho licrmit teachers 
living in his kingdom TJio meaning fa that tho hermit teachers hod 
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to pay no tax while they kept themselves engaged in educational 
duties. 

A graphic description of royal solicitude for the welfare of the 
hermit’-teachers and their seats of learning is preserved in the 
Kaghuvamsam.^^^^ When Kautsa after finishing his education at 
Varatantu’s hermitage approached Raghu for money to pay his preceptor, 
Raghu addicssed Kautsa as follows : — 

“ Oh thou keen-witted one 1 is thy preceptor — who is tlie first among 
sages, proficient m adapting the hymns, from whom all knowledge has 
been acc^uu’ed by thee just as all activity is gained by the world fiom 
the Sim — all halo. 

“ I hope the three-fold penance of the great sage which has long 
been hoarded up (by him) by the exorcise of his body, his speech as 
well as by his mind and which disturbs the firmness of Indi’a, does 
not suffer waste by any kind of impediment. 

“ I hope there is no calamity such as a hurricane etc., in regard 
to the trees of the hermitage which are the beguilers of your fatigue 
and which have been reared up just like your children with all kinds 
of efforts headed by the construction of basins. 

“ I hope the young ones of the deci are alright — those young 
ones whose wish to browse the kusa grass was not interrupted thiough 
fondness although it was a requisite for ceremonies and whose umbhcal 
colds dropped down on the laps of the sages. 

“ I hope the waters of your landing-place are in favourable condition — 
those waters in which your piesciibed ablutions are performed, 
from which handfuls of funeial offermgs are given to the manes of your 
ancestors and whose sandy banks are marked with the sixth part of the 
gleaned corn. 

“ I hope the crops of nib2ra and other corns which are the sylvan 
means of the sustenance of your corporeal frames and fi’om which 
portions are allotted to the guests coming at times are not attacked 
by domestic cattle whose natural food is husk and straw 
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Have you bean pcrnuttad by the groat sage, ofter blfl havuig 
thoroughly educated you and bemg himself satisfied to adopt the life of a 
householder? For, it is noir lime for you to enter on the second 
stage of life which la capable of bcneflUing all 

My mind 18 not satisfied with the arriTol of a respcctablo personage 
liho thee it is eager to bo engaged m some task assigned (by thee) 
Is it at the desire of tby preceptor or through thy personal wish that 
thou host como from the forest to do me honour ? ' •*** 

In tbo ^[abiUbhArata we are told It is the bounden duty of 
kings to respect (hterally worship) srotnya brabmanaa '* ‘If a 

Ycda Md snifiaka brlhmaua without employment resorts to the profession 
of a thief, the king should maintain him after suggesting some 
occupation to him"**** If abrlhmana desires to leave a kingdom 
where ho cannot get a living the king should grant a stipend for the 
hrnhmana and hts wife. If the brfihmoua still persists in leaving the 
kingdom, tbo king should approach hun and say Sir, %/ you leave 
ny to£oi0 sapper^ s&olf my snljeels fice ?”***’ In the 

Adiparba of the Mahflbhlrata* * * * wo ore told bow a teacher flukra 
by name angry at tbo insult offered to his daughter Devayonl by 
Sanmsllul the daughter of kmg Br^aparlCl threatenod to leave the 
latter 8 kingdom whereupon the king appeased the wrath of tho teacher 
by agreeing to ask his own daughter flarmifllh 3 to act os a maid servant 
to tho teachers daughter Dovayonl The respect paid to learned 
Brahmins and to hcrmlUtcachcrs in particular is illustrated In 
Dasaratha*s visit to tho hormitago of Vaii^ha,***® Bharata's visit to 
to that of Varadw 3 ja ’ Satrughnas ^Tsit to that of Vllmiki***' 
Dujmanta’s visit to that of Knnvo Rilma’s vlrit to that of Vfllmlkl*®** 
and PuspabhQtis visit to that of Voirava.**** 
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That only learned men weie to be patronised by the State is 
clearly laid down. Thus we are told that “ the king should punish with 
life, the Tillage which harbours thieves by grving alms to the twice-born 
who do not perform religious rites and study the Vedas. The kingdom 
where the ignorant partake of the food which should be taken by the 
learned, couits drought or a great calamity appears tbeie There the 
god of ram pouis down showers where the king adores these — the 
brahmanas learned in the Vedas and well-versed in the scriptures 
Vasistha Sarnhita^®^® speaks in the same stiain : “The kmg shall 
punish the village irhero biShmanas failing to observe their sacied 
duties and study the Veda, live by begging, for, it feeds the thieves 
In the Mahabhai'ata^^*^^ Bhisma says to Yudhisthir that the king should 
take taxes from those brahmanas who are not siotriyas and employ them 
without pay. 

Boyal patronage of learning in India is as old as the Rgveda. 
Numberless hymns of the Rgveda show the grateful d^nastutis of 
rsis in praise of them patrons The Iksakus of Rosala, the Janakas 
of Videha and the kings of Benares were renowned patrons of learning 
Indeed the patronage of learning by Janaka was on such a scale that 
it made his contemporary Ajatasatru, king of Kasi acknowledge in 
disappointment that he could hardly find any available learned man in 
the country, whom he could patronise, for all the learned men were 
running to the coui't of Janaka and setthng there His only 

enjoyment was not the pleasuies of the usual royal hunt or chase 
but the company of the learned as the Emperor Asoka in later times 
replaced the royal pleasure-tours by rehgious tours and pilgrimages. 
Indeed in the age of the Upanisads the Aristorcracies of Brain and 
Bullion lived in happy harmony and mutual esteem. Biahmins, proud 
of their intellectual hneage and attainments weie not slow to receive 
instruction wherever they found. At the same time a large part in the 
intellectual life of the country was played by kings who threw 
themselves into it with an enthusiasm that testifies to them genuine 
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democratio feeling tlioir sense of tuuTersal broUierliood in tbe Kingdom 
of Spirit of whicb all were entitled to he free dtiiens Some of the 
kings were themselves leaders of thought and drew even brUhmana 
students for inatmotnon m the specml truths of which they were the 
repoaltonet. Such were Jannka of Videha Ajfitasatru of Knil Pravahana 
Jaibali of the Puflchnla country and Aiwapati Kaikeyo, In the 
Hahjbbilmta’ Arj iirm. told King BirSta that Tudhijthir used to 
mamtam 88 000 snStakas In the Banaporba®**® DraupadI says to 
Satyabhln^ 88 000 snntaka householders were daily maintained 
Dainty gohlon (?) dlahea were daily kept ready for another batch of 
10 000 snitakaa I nsod to receive thorn all by offering food dnnk and 
clothing From the Jitakas wo hare already seen that state scholarships 
were Awarded to some students for studies abroad 

^\ioka furthered tbo cause of education by estabhsbing innumerable 
monasteries and nunnorios throughout his Empire. He built 500 
monasteries in Kashmero alone* of which 100 wore seen by Hluen 
Tsang*®*^ and 300 by Ou-kong Even m for off Nopal he founded 
such Institutions specially in the city of Deo>pntan bmlt by him after 
bis son In law Duvapila who with hij daughter Ohlrumatl choso to 
settle tbu’o.*®** Tbo existcnco of theso institutions must be greotly 
roponjible for tbo consulorablo extent of litoraoy in tbo country whero 
the masses could roml tbo edicts of Aaoka written In their own dialects 
and scripts, Me n a n der the Great was an ardent patron of Buddhist 
learning From the Milindn Paftba**®^ wo Icam that the state oncoumgod 
very liberally the crafUmcn who introduced highly trained apprentices 
to tbo king Tbo name of Konlfka is associated with three eminent 
Buddhut writers vlx. Mlglrjuna jlivagho^a an d Vosumitra. Obaraka* 
the mokt Celebrated author of tbo Indian system of medicine is reputed 
to bavo been tbo court-physiCian of Kanl^ka. His son Huvifka nUo 
cslabllsliod a monastery at 3tatbur3 Udla, tbo 17th Andhra king was 

• ** BirlUr«rb4 "Oth oabjlj*. •••• UUt wUijl/a. 

* “ D«U— LIf* of nioaa T»4og p. 01 

L^vi onl Cbamuu*— L ItiMnIra d Oakong Joorul AiUUqa* 1693 
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a patron of Prakrfc literaturo Himself a learned man, Samudragupta 
Aras fond of the company of learned men and Ins name is famous ns the 
patron of Vasubaudhu the celebrated Buddhist scholar and Harisena 
the poet-lauieate, Ohandi’apupta II Vikramaditya is probably the original 
of Rlija Vikrama of IJjjaiu, famous in Indian legends as the king whose 
court AA'as adorned by the “nine gems” headed by Kalidasa. Aryabhatta 
the mathematican, Vaiabamihu’, the astronomer and Brahmagupta — 
all received their duo encouragement at the hands of Gupta emperors. 

Harsa Avas one of the best patrons of men of letters As Bana'^®”® 
puts it, ‘ his learning at once suggests helping the learned ’. He used 
to call forth poetical compositions by the literary men of his court Avho 
at one time piesontcd their soA'creign Avith tlio Jatakas collected into the 
Avork called Jataka-mala Among examples of his patronage we know 
of Bana. Another literary protege of Harsa A7as Haridatta who is 
mentioned in an insciiption^®®'^ as laised to eminence by Haisa Hiuen 
Tsang was also treated by Haisa ” with almost royal honom’s ” ” ^iladitya- 
raja leverenciug him more than ever bestowed on the Master of the Law 
10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of silver, 100 garments of superior 
cotton, whilst the princes of the eighteen kingdoms each presented him 
Avith rare jewels. But all these the Master of the Law declmed to 
accept. The king then ordeied his attendant ministers to place a howdah 
upon a great elephant, with the req^uest that the Master of the Law 
would mount thereon, whilst he duected the great ministers of the state 
to accompany him ^ ° 5 7 rpg j^ysena * Avho had become the admu’ation 
of the age by the range of his knowledge including subjects like 
Hetuvidya, ^abdavidya, Togasastra, the four Yedas, Astronomy, Geography, 
Medicme, Magic and Arithmetic Harsa made the offer of the revenue 
of eighty large towns in Oiissa which, however, the scholar refused to 
accept.^®®® We may well recall in this connection the established 
maxim of Harsa’s policy that a fourth of the revenue from the crown 
lands should be spent on rewarding high intellectual emmence and 
another fourth on gifts to the various sects.^®®® 


a 0 85 Harjachanta — Cowell and Thomaa, p 62 

Ep Ind , I 180 a 6 67 Beal— Life of Hmen Tsang, p. 180. 

1608 Ibid., pp, 153-54. a»«» Watters — Tuap Chwanf^, Vo]. I. p. 176. 
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Tlio example of Har^ fiOlditya woi not without lU iufluonoo on 
lome of his subordinate kings. KumHra king of Assam showed a 
commendable anxiety to profit by the learned company of BQuen 
Tseng At the time of parting with tbe Chinese pilgrim Kiunttra-rfija 

addressed Hiuen Tsang thus If the master is able to dwell in my 
dominion and receive my religious offenngs I will undertake to found 
one hundred monaatonei on the i£a#ter*B behalf " When the pilgnm 

took his leave the king with a largo body of attendants accompanied 
him for several ten /£j and then returned. On their final gopamUon 
none of thorn could restrain their tears and sad lamentations’ 

‘ Three days after the separation the king (SUaditya) in company with 
Kumttra r3ja and Dhruvodatta r3je (of Volabhi) again came 

to accompany him for a time and to take final loaTo. Then ho 
commluioncd official guides to accompany tho pUgrim and the escort of 
Udhita raja already attaohed to him with letters to tho end that tho 
pnnccs of tho countries through which tho pilgrim passed might 
provide inodes of conveyance” •••• Thus tho kings of Jabndharo, 
EAshmore and Kaplsa honoured the pilgrim and arranged for his 
comforts •••* Tho king of Eashmero himself went to tho rivcr-sldo 
to pay bis respects and escort him. Ho then sent tho hoir>apparent 
to tho throne In advnnco to diroot the people of tho capital and tho body 
of priests to prepare flags and banuors and with thorn to march from 
tho city to escort.**** A little before Har^ Pumavormaraja, lord 
of Hogmlbo, hod great respect for Icomod moUi and honoured those 
distinguished as sagos Learning this man’s renown (Jayosona of 
onoyolopiedio knowloJgu) Uo was mneh ploassd and sent messengers to 
invito him to come to hls court and nominatod him "Kwo-sso” 
(^foster of the kingdom) and assigned for his support tho rovonuo of 
twenty largo towns But tho Master of Bistros (Jayasena) declined to 
rccolvo them •*•• 

The CUamlcl king of Bundolkbund Kbrtirarmaii by namo was tho 
patron of K.^jnomiini whoso allegorical play tho Prabodha-chandrodaya ” 

•••• lUU— m* of IKdiq T**qj pp. liO‘7L Ibid., pp. 1B7'^ 

Ibli, p. Ift) •••» ibii, pp. 16W?a 

>•** IbbL^pp. l»-9i •••• Ibll,pp.lWW. •••• Ibld.,pp.U3vt 
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Was staged at his court under his patronage. The Pala rulers 
similarly patronised men of learning like Atisa and Biiadeya The 
fiist P3la king Gopala founded the monastic Uniyersity of 

Odantipura.^®®'^ Another Pala ruler Dharmapala founded the famous 
monastic Uniyersity of Yikramasila which included seyeral colleges 
Another Pala king Ramapala was the patron of Sandhyakara Nandi, 
the author of Kama-charita The Ohauhan prince Prithwiraja was the 
patron of Ohand Bardai, the author of the great epic ‘Ohand Raisa’. 
The Chalukya ruler of Kalyani VikramSnaka was the patron of the 
famous poet Bilhana and the celebrated jurist Vijn3nesVara, author 
of the MitSksara, the leading authority on Hindu law outside Bengal. 
King Tasoyaiman of Kanauj was the patron of Bhahahhuti, the sweet 
nightingale of Sanskrit literature and of Vakpati, the author of a 
Prakrit poem of unusual meiit, called Gaudayaho or the * Slaymg of 
the king of Gauda ’ About Jayapida’s patronage of learning we read in 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini “By him learniug which had hidden 

itself far away, was made to appear (again) in this land which was the 

original home, just as the VitastS by Kasyapa The kmg 

by bringing fiom abroad (competent) expositors, restored in his own 

country the (study of Mahayasya), which had been interrupted 

The puremmded (king) did not allow any kmg to compete with 
him but was proud of being able himself to compete with the 

learned As the kmg was attached to the learned, the 

princes who came to serve him and desired to reach his presence, 
frequented the houses of the scholars. The kmg searched for and 
collected all scholars to such an extent that m the lands of other kings 
there was a dearth of learned men. He attached to himself and 

elevated on account of his learning, Thakkiya The 

learned Bhatta Udbhata was this kmgs’ sabhapati He 

took the poet I)3modaragupta, the author of the (poem) Kuttmimata, 
as his chief councillor as Bah (had taken) Kavi. Manoratha, ^ankhadanta, 
Oataka and Samdhimat were his poets and Vamana and others his 

3 6 07 Y ^ Smith — Early History of India, third edition, p. 897 

3 608 s Q Dag in the J B. T, S,, Part I p 11. 

3 80 3 lY, 486-97 ; Stein, The Chronioles of Kashmere, Vol. I. pp. 165-66, 
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mmiaters,'’ In tho roign of Arantivarman (of Koabmere) “ the minister 
SUra by honouring learned men inth a seat in the (king’s) sabhA 
caused learning vrbose flow had been mtemipted to descend (again) upon 
this land The scholars who were granted great fortunes and high honours, 
proceeded to the sabh3 In Tehicles (litters) worthy of kings. Muktakarno, 
SiTstw 3 nun the poet AnandaTardhana (author of the Dhvanylloka, a 
rhetorical treatise and tho poem DeTlsataka) and RatnSkara (author of 
tho great karya called Hanvijaya) obtamed fame during tho reign of 
AyantiTannan. In the assembly hall of tho minister SOra, tho bard 
Kftamondnra recltod always the following Arya (verso) in order to 
remind (his master) of bis resolve This is the tune for granting 
benefits while fortune, fickle by nature, is present "Why should 
there bo again time for benefits while misfortune is always 
Immmenti' Ha (King Kolosa) and King Bho]a, both (themselves) 

learned and friends of poets ware at that time equally renowned for 
their liberahty Tho kmg (Hnrea of Kashmoro) who was tho 

crest ]owol of tho learned, adorned mon of learning with jewels and 
besiowod upon thorn the pnviloges of using httors, horses poiasoli 
etc.’**’* Hor^a was tho patron of Kanaka, the loomed musician who 
was Kalbana's own undo.**’* Kalbana s graphio descnptiou of king 
Jayasiiphas patronago of looming is preserved in the following 
verses In tho block darkness of ignorance looming had shown 
forth at intervals in passing llghtmng flnbscs of fortune (ooming) 
from such clouds as Jayipkja and other (royol patrons) Ho, howovor 
iins given permanent bniUancy to tho picturo of his virtuo which 
it of wondrous vanety by bestowing wealth which lost Hko tho 
radiant light of a jewel Ho bad mode scholars ond their descendants 
owners as long os tho planets, tho Sun and tho ^oon should last, 
of Tillages possessing on abundance of unimpaired fields. The houses ho 
bos constructed for men of learning raise thoir terraces to such o height 
that tho seven ^is (tho great Bear) come to sco them as they nro 
towering aboTo thoir heads. 8nfo is tho jouraoy for scholars who 

nijsUr^V 3Waj SUlti,LFp.l6M0 »•»» IUjU*r, VII 219 j SUla, L p. 90 . 
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follow him as their caravan-leader on the path on which his intuition 
guides, and which has been found by his knowledge. Just as Aryaraja, 
while lying on his bed, had chiefly found delight in (hstenmg to) the 
sound arising from the flow of the water with which the Lingas were 
being washed, so he when about to go to sleep, dispenses with flutes, 
lutes and other (music) and finds his pleasure in reflecting over the talk 
of guileless men of learning ” ^ ® ^ Bilhana was made by Paramadi, the 
lord of Karnata, his chief pandita and when he used to travel on elephants 
through the hill country of Karnata his parasol was borne aloft before 
the king. But when he heard that the libeial Harsa (of Kashmere) 
was hke a kinsman to true poets, Bilhana thought even so great a 
splendour a deception.^®’® Ksitiraja, loid of Lohara is praised by 
Bilhaigia as a distinguished patron of poets equal m fame to Bhoja ^ ® 

King Mufija Paramara of Bhar was a liberal patron of Sanskrit poets 
such as Padmagupta, Bhanika, Halsyudha and Bhanapala. "When 
Munja died poets were in despair for the goddess of Saraswati though 
not for Laksmi or Indiaih. The goddess of wealth and valour might 
find their favourites but the goddess of learning was now, they thought, 
without support. But Bhoja of Bhar falsified them misgivings. 
He built a college for Sanski’it studies at Bhar and pationised learned 
men hke Bajasekhara, the author of Karphramafijuri and other plays whom 
he appointOvl as tutor to his sou (Mahendrapala) BhanapSla another 
poet 18 properly associated with Bhoja and TJvata, a native of 
Badnagar, wrote his commentary on Vsjseniya Samhita at Hjjain 
during Bhoja’s rule The inscription edited at p 209 Ep Ind., I. 

tells us that “ there was no trace of any quarrel under his rule 
for, he brought about friendship even between the goddess of learning 
and the goddess of wealth.’’^®"^® Kmg Jayasimha Chalukya of 

ESjatar, VnL 2393-99 , -Stem, II p 185 
3 67 6 RSjatar.Vn 949, Stem, I pp 340-41 
3676 Bnhier — VikramSfikacharita, XVIlI 47-50 

Laksmiyarsjati govmde blrairiblrate^mam 
Gate mufije yaiaspufije mralamba saraswati 
3 87 8 Qo] Lnard and Lele — Tbe Paramaras of Dbar and Malwa, p 21. 

Parajparabirodhasya tasya r3]ye kathaiba ki 
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Anliilwttd also patronised Jain and Hindu pundits the greatest of 
whom was Hemachandra, the author of the famous Sanskrit grammar 
Siddha Hema and of the poem Dryfisrayo. GoTindachondra of Kanauj 
made Lalksmldhara, the author of Tyjrohilra kalpataru (a treatiso 
on law and procedure) his minister for war and peace Joyachandra 
of Konanj patronised ^ri Har^a, the author of the epio poem 
Naifadha, Arjunavamiau of Dhor patronised Had ana a dramatist 
and a commentator on Amaruiatoka and on the works of Bhojo, 
VisiladoTo of Ajmere patronised Somadero, the author of the drama 
Lahtaiigrahar^jo. Jjalfmanasena like his father BaU.llarena of Bengal was 
a great patron of learned men among whom Halayudha, HmSpatidhara, 
Sarana Qovardhan3oh5rya Dhoyl Jayodera (author of Gitagovindam) 
and drldhoradilsa were tbo moat famous. Bearding Anandspdla, 
son of Jaipdlo, anecdotes are preserrod showing hia patronago of 
grammatical Icsamlng***® The Ohola niJor Efljaraja of Tanjoro was 
a great patron of musio and dancing Ho built many ooUoges and 
appointed learned tcachon in them who taught htcrahiro and sSstra 
to tho fctudonti**** Jaltugi or Jaitraplla of DoTogiri mode 
lioksmldhara tho son of tho famous astronomer VSskarlohlrya his 
sahhs pandita. PraUparudra (1310 A. D ) KnkaUya of 'W’arangal was 
tt fomous patron of poets In whoso reign Prutlparudrlya, a woU-knowa 
work on poetics wos written by Voidyon3tba. 

'Thcro are numerous ondonect to show that Uio kings nobly ondowod 
tho scats of loaming Wo aro told by Hiuen Tsang how " six kings In 
oonncctotl succctslon ' vix, dakr^tyo, Buddhaguptoi TathflgatarUja, 
Dlkldltja and Vajra of Magodha and a king of Control India oddod to 
tho htructurcs of tho monastic University of Nttlanda.**** At tho timo 
of niucn Tsang ‘tho king of tho country respects and honours tho 
pnests and has ixmittcd tlio revenues of about ono hundred villages 
for tho endowment of tho convent. Two Iiundrcd householders In theso 
Tillages day by day contnhuto sovorol hundred piculs**^* of ordinary 

AlUraol • IndU— S scEm * Enj Trtot.. \oL L p. lOi j Voi- IL pp. 13.\4. 

A{jar->niit£>msl Sktlcb of lb« AocUot D«c ui, p. **^1 
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rice and several hundred catties ^ in weight of butter and milk.**®®* 
Haisa ^il3ditya-raja also constructed a vihara covered with brass plates 
by the side of this Nalanda monastery, about a 100 feet m height ® ® ® ® 
According to I-Tsing the lands in possession of this monastery contain 
more than two hundred villages thus showing that fiom the time 
of the visit of Hiuen Tsang the revenue of another one hundred 
villages was placed at the disposal of the monastery. These villages as 
attested by the pilgrim were bestowed by kmgs of many generations.***®'^ 
Insciiptional evidences support this asseition of Chinese pilgrim For, 
Mr Hu’3nanda S'astii who was for some time in charge of the Nalands 
excavations has discovered an inscription which records the grant by 
kmg DevapSla of certain villages m the Bsjagrha and Gaya districts 
of S'rinagara, identified with the Patna Division, for the up-keep of 
the Nslanda monastery, for the comfort the viksus coming there from 
the four quarters, for medical aid, for the writing of Dharmaratnas (i. e , 
religious books) and for similar purposes. An undated msoription 
has been found at Benares which Dr. Vogel thinks to be of the eighth 
or nineth century in which there is a reference to a pious gift to 
NSlanda.***®® 

Similarly the monastic University of Vikramasils was furmshed 
by its royal founder Dharmapala with four establishments each 
consisting of twenty-seven monks belongmg to the four prmcipal 
sects of Buddhism. He also endowed it ivith rich grants, fixmg regular 
allowances for the maintenance of the priests and the students ** * ® ® In 
the tenth century a satra (free-board hostel) was added to it by one of 
the ;sons of King Sanatana of Yarendra, better known by his name 
of Jetari. 

As regards the management of these endowments to the monasteries 
I-Tsmg observes : “ As cultivation by the priests themselves is 
prohibited by the great sage they suffer their tillable lands to be 


afisi 1 corty = 160 lbs a see ggai — Life of Hmen Tsaug, pp 112-13. 
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cultiTated by other* freely and partake only a portion of the produoU. 
Thn* they live their jn*t life, avoiding Tvorldly affairs and free from 
the faults of destroying lives by ploughing and watering 
‘ The produce of the farms and gardens and the profits arising from 
tree* and fruits are distributed annually in shares to cover the cost 
of clothing Is it reasonable that he who gives food 

should wish the recipient to live without clothing P Thus 

tho Church can make use of the benefaction as it hkes without any 
fault as long as it carries out the original intention of tho giver 
But in China an individual generally cannot get clothing from tho 
Church properly and is thus obliged to provide for this necessity, 
thoroby neglecting bis proper funotlom The secular students 

however who had no intention of joining the order must not be fed 
from tho permanent property of tho Saipgha, for this is prohibited 
in tho teaching of the Buddha but if they havo dono some labonous 
work for the Saipgha they are to bo fod by the monastery according 
to thoir ment Food made for ordinary purposes presented by tho 
giTor to bo used by tho students can bo given to thorn without 
wrongdoing **** 

Similar endowments woro also made by many louth Induin king*. 
Thus Kulottnnga Cbola III modo tho gift of a nllago and some gold 
omamonU to tho god Vy3karono-dJna Perumal to whom wo* 
aitacUod tho famou* Grammar school of Panlnl** * ®* In tho Jagann3tha- 
mandapa by tho royal grant of Virajendradova (1003 A D ) wero 
established (1) o *chool for tho study of tho Vedo*, S'a«tra*, Grammar, 
etc. (2) a hoitc! for »tuJenta oud (3) a boapltah"*®* A Ch2lukyan 
queen aUo made on endowment to the 1-10 mohajano* of a village 
belonging to her for tho maintonaDco of tho commentator on tho d&stros, 
tho reader of tho PurUjas and tho teacher of tho Bg-voda and tho 
kajurveda to student* •••* Tho KnkUtlya king* al*o patronlicd tho 
Pliupata teacher* a* aUo tho celebrated *cholar V* ieJwora rfiv3cbllrya 


* • Tfcifckora ■ I Tilnj p. 62. 
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of the Ganda country who used one of the many royal gifts bestowed 
on him to found at Mandaran (the present Mandadam) institutions 
like mathas and schools of students of ^aiva Puritans with a staff 
of eight professors, three for teaching the three Vedas and five for Logic, 
Literature and the Agamas.^®®® 

Examples of these royal benefactions help to modify the impression 
that religions charities in India hare always flowed m one particular 
channel and assumed one stereotyped form, viz , the du’ect furtherenoe . 
of the worship of the gods, the propagation of the doctrine The type 
of endowments we have just considered shows conclusively how the 
religious sense of the people in those ancient times was quite 
sound and even ‘ modern ’ in its tendencies by endowing not simply 
the temples of the gods but also the hardly less sacred temples of 
learning. 

That the state in those anoieut days made some 'provision for the 
care and education of orphans will be evident from the ArthasSstra 
of Kautilya^®®’ who says; “Those orphans (asambandhinah) who 
are to be necessarily fed by the state and are put to study sciencoi 
palmistry (angavidyS), sorcery (mays gata), the duties of the various 
orders of religious life, legardemain (jamvakavidya) and the reading 
of omens and augury (antaiachakra) are class-mate spies or spies learning 
by social intercouse (Sarasargavidyasatrinah) “ In is mteresting to 
to find that in the Moslem period some of the (Muhammadan) rulers 
of the Bahamani kmgdom made provision for the education of orphans, 
allocatmg funds for then’ support and for the learned men engaged 
to teach them. 

The state m Ancient India seems to have made some provision 
for the training of spies Eor, Kautilya refers to spies who are 
“ well-trained in the art of putting on disguises appropriate to countries 


3 6 06 Madras Ep Report, 1917, p 122 Similarly Inscription Sk 153 records Jayasnpha’s 
grant for the feeding and clothing of students in the local Siddhe^Wara temple. 
Another Inscription Sk. 94 records a grant for feeding pupils there, 

□ 6 97 Arthai5stra (R. ^yama^Sstrl’s Eng. Trans ), p, 22, 




and trades”**®* and iaught vanons languages ** arts,”**®® ‘‘the 

use of signals and cipher-wnting (gflcjl** lekhya)”**®^ 

The above snrToy certainly brings ont m a very favourable light 
the Interest In And care for the education of the people evinced by the 
Ancient Indian rulers. Some of them even attended the Convocation. 
of some of the mon&stic Universities {S 0 Das — Indian Pundita in 
the Land of Snow, pp 69-00) and conferred the diplomas on their 
diitinguuhed alumni os at VlkramasUlL (8 0, YidyabhUsaija — History of 
the Modirovol School of Indian Logie, pp 70 161 and Appendix 0 ) 
Some of them according to Rljasekhora (K3byamlm3ip33 pp 64-6o) usod to 
hold assemblies for the oiamination of the works of poets and to reward 
those whose works stood the test. (Compare for 8 Indio, the 
Alonlmckhalai Books 1 and 27 Quoted m Indian Oultoro Through 
the Ages Vol L p 218 foot-noto) There was however no education 
department, no inspector of schools and colleges. None of the rulers even 
framed like Akbar regulations for the guidance of schools and coUegoa 
as mentioned in tho Am I AkborL**®* But one good result emerged 
out of this tlio educational institutions enjoyed autonomy and freodom 
The rulers assigned to tho educational institutions tho material means for 
thdr support, gifts of land grants of money for buildings ond for the 
necessary equipment but did not olTur stralt-jackots to oonflno them 
In tho modem system Education is under the control of a govommont 
department, tlio Legislature makes laws for It tho executive oppoints its 
Directors, who are really its masters, sends tho Inspectors mto its 
schools and colleges and puts tho educators in a stool ^mc, which it 
miinames efficiency But in iVncicnt India kings had been tho 
nursing fathers of Education, they oicn built Universities and poured 
thtir treasures at their feet but claimed In them no control Tho state did 
interfero m matters of dUcipIino (Knutilya's ArthasILtro It SyamosSstrl's 
Eng Trons , p 2*1 ante p 140) but it was on tho side of Icnlonoy ; 
It sought to counteract undue severity or rigour (Hanu VUI 
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299— 300 j Gautama cli. II. anie^ p. 141) or to enforce the terms of 
indenture between a mastorcraftsman and his apprentice (Narada V. 19 ; 
Brhaspati XVI. 6; YUjuahalkya II. 187; Gautama II. 43 — 44; antet 
pp. 207-209). The kings, as the numerous South Indian incriptions 
testify, usually gave the endowments to the village assemblies who 
used to watch over the management of the seats of learning in the 
locality. (See ante, pp. 325-29). Even when a king wanted to bestow 
pationage on a poet, he did it through some village assembly. 
The assembly of Tribhubana Mahadovi Chaturvedimangalam awarded, 
under orders of Kulottunga I half a veh and two ma of land to 
the poet Tirunarayana Bhattau, as reward for his poem in praise 
of the kmg’s exploits (Madras Ep. Bop , No. 198 of 1909). 

Similarly, the Tamil Academy was summoned by kings but it 

was the Academy and not the king who regulated state patronage 

and set the stamp of approval on Tamil works. Again, a monarch 

might enter into the Convocation of a University but no one rose to 
greet him and he took his seat like any other visitor, but on the 
entrance of its Head, the ‘ Venerable of Venerables (Atisa) * all rose 
and turned their faces towards him and in silence awaited his 
words.^®°^ In the Avariya Jataka^®®^ the law IS taught to the Kmg of 
Benares, who listens with folded hands, behind the teacher. Bitting on 
the ground.^ The University was the Temple of Learning and the 
learned were its only Hierophants. When Learnmg visited Eoyalty, 
when a wise one entered a court, even ^li Kjsna descended from his 
throne and bowed at the feet of the sage. 


3 80 3 s Q Das — Indian Pundits in the Lands of Snow, pp. 59 — 60. 

3 6 0 ^ Jataka lU 229 • 

3 80 5 In the Oh^vaka JStaka (Jataka X 309) a king of Benares is taught the sacred 
texts The pupil is on a high seat, under the mango tree, the teacher on a lower 
seat, during the lesson The Bodhisattva realises that it is against good form. 
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Education ajid the societt ik Ancient India 

TVo have already referred to social efficiency as the aim of Anci ent 
Indian education. In the parting words a teacher generally addressed 
to hie student*®®* when ho was permitted to return homo after the 
completion of hia studies we have already seen how the householder’s 
lifo and fatherhood aro enjoined as a compulsory religious duty in the 
interests of the continuity of the race, how the duty of studying and 
teaching tho Veda is enjoined In th^ interests of the continuity of 
cultnro, how tho duties of domestic and social life ore indicated by 
asking the student to honour father mother teacher and guests as gods, 
to honour superiors, to give in proper manner and spirit, in joy and 
humility in fear and compassion to perform sacrifice, to look after his 
health and worldly prosperity and in oU doubtful oases to order himself 
according to tho judgment of approred authorities. In another 
paisage*®^^ learning and teaching the Yoda are enjoined together with 
monlago, fatherhood grandfatherhood, tho pursuit of right, truth 
penance, restraint tranquility consercration of fires sacridco, 
entertainment of guests and social duties Indeed os tho student was 
enabled to carry on bis studies with tho help of tho ungrudging chanty 
of bis fellow-countrymen it is quito natural that from tho Tory 
beginning he would realiso his duty to tho eodoty and tho community 
at largo. 

Eron tho ascetics wore not agalnt social scrrico they loft tho world 
to givo tho law unto tho world They did not confine their knowledge 
and wisdom to themselves but were anxious to impart it to their follows 
In sodoly As Iliuca Tsang remarks ‘Eorgotting fatigue’, they 
* expatiato in tho arts and sdoncci ’ As a concrete cxamplo 

wo con Cite tho case of tho Buddha whoso spirituality was consistent 

TsiUHx* Uf»nl U L IL 
• WslUrt^Tssn Chnsj, VeL L p. 14L 
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witli the positivist ideal of social service. He was in the world and 
yet not of it. In the sphere of Politics and state-craft his advice was 
eagerly sought. If there is a feud between the ^Hkyas and the 
Eloliyas winch may end in bloodshed, it is the arbitration of an ascetic 
that is invoked and stops it : If the Emperor of Magadha has a plan 
to crush the liberties of a neighbouring republic, the Buddha’s opinion 
is to bo first sought on its piospects ? If there is a new chief appointed 
for the Sakya state, tho Buddha must address him a discourse I He 
showed interest even in the wars of liis times o. g., the two wars 
between Pascuadi, then king of both Kosola aud Kasi and Ajatasatru, 
in tho first of which the former had to retreat and in the second 
captured tho latter, “his nephew” alive, also the war between 
Vidudhava of Kosala and the ^akyas which ho vainly tried to prevent 
Pasenadi consulted him on o^cry point, whether it was a meal, the 
birth of a daughter, daily habits, tho death of a grandmother at 120, 
law and judgment or war.^^^o Thus by msti'ucting kings, tbe Buddha 
could influence their administration and the well-being of their* subjects. 

Indeed, tho relation of Education to society is a vital one. ‘ It gives 
to the nation the priceless assets of learned and skilled men and women 
of high character to carry on the work in every department of national 
life. Learned men produce literature which raises the nation in the 
eyes of the world and far more important, spreads knowledge over 
the earth, literature which ennobles and inspires not only contemporaries 
but generations yet unborn. Science makes discovei’ies which add to 
human knowledge, increase man’s power over the forces of Nature, 
and — ^if it treads only righteous paths — will preserve, uplift and 
strengthen human life and happiness. By education man’s spiritual, 
intellectual, emotional and physical nature can be lifted from the 
savage to the saint, can poverty be abolished, can society be made 
fraternal mstead of barbarous, can crime, the fruit of ignorance, be 
got ridden of, and mternational and social peace replace war and the 
strife of classes. Avidya is the mother of poverty, of sorrow, of misery. 

, It is darkness which the Sun of Vidya must chase away ’ 


aooo Sam. N , I. 81-83, 
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It ia on account of this importance of education that the anclont 
Hindui laid so great a stress on the acquisition of all Imorrledgo and 
•pcciaUy Vedio learning Bhartrhon*®^^ says that learning imbues a 
man udth sclf-confidonco and a grinning personahty , gives him rosorVo 
of power and resource* ]oy and haplnesa in the exercise of these and 
fnmg and glory in the locality where he lives and ensures him 
friendship and guidance when abroad. Kalhana*®'* says “The tree 
of learning which is ever laughed at by fools does indeed, not ihow 
roots, blossoms and the like but bears lU fruits at the time of distreM 
by removing a man s misfortunes at one stroke “ In the MohlbbUrota*®** 
wo read “ Learaiug bravery akfll physical power and patience aro 
the natural friends of a rn ^n (sahaja mitra) Through their help alone 
can one live happily" Sokritcharya*®^* says ** Xiearntng valour 
skill powers and patience arc the natural friends wise men follow 
thoso** * Good learniirg always leads to human happmess" “Tho 
wealth of Uarning u superior It grows with gifts, is not burden- 
some and cannot bo carried away (L o. stolen)"*®^* The man who 
docs not flml pleasure In teaching leamiag, preceptors, gods 
arts, muslo and htoraturo. Is either a man who has attamed 

salvation or a beast In the form of man” •®*® In Qantama Saiphitl*®^’ 
wo read ** ‘Wealth connections (nch friends) office, birth, dccdSi 
JkaovUdge and ago aro tho factors which primarily odd to tho 
respectability of a person But knowledge la tho highest of thorn alb 
in Q* much os it is the source of health andvlrtuoa" Jlnnu*®^* says 
wealth ihoncslly acquired) Inonds (roUVioni) age, work and rrudilton 
(knowlodgo) which forms tho fifth thoso aro the sources of honour 
each succeeding ono being moro honourable than the one preceding 
(in tho order of onumcration) " According to Vaii^lha Soipblla*®'* 

‘ learning wealth age, rolationsbip and occupation must bo rospoctciU 

Vldjik bbo;«k&ri jouMakbkftH tUjI garDOlrp gara^ 

Vldjl rll^ra pOiiU u ia dkoaun.— NUlhtoka. 
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But eacli preceding one is more venerable (than the succeeding one) 

In the Mahabharata^®^® Astabakra says: “Age, grey hairs, wealth, 
friends do not make a man old He alone is ' designated by the rsis as 
old and great who has mastered the Yedas and the Yedangas 

Manu^®^^ says : “ Neither by years (age) nor by grey hairs, neither by 

wealth nor by friends (relations) does one become great The rsis 
made a compact of yore that, ‘ he of us who will study the entue Yeda 
with the allied branches of study will be called great ’ “ Grey bans do 

'not make an old man; a young man who has studied, the Devas designate 
him as really old 

Accordmg to Kltyayana Sarahita there is no sacrifice superior to 
Brahmayajna “Constant study of the Yedas” says Manu^®^^ 

“ brings to a man the remembrances of his past experiences 

(Jatismara).” “ Remembrance of his past births makes him apathetic 
to the world and its concerns and lead him to attam Supreme 
Brahman, and eternal happiness (beautitudes) ^®^ ® According to 
Ta]nabalkya^®^® “the consideration of the meaning of Yedas and 
other scriptural works enables a man to acquue emancipation ” Agam 
“ of sacrifices, asceticism and sacred rites, the Yeda alone is more 
powerful m brmgmg emancipation unto the twice-born ones”^®^^ 

“ Brahmms who study the Yedas and peiform each day the rehgious 
sacrifices known as Pancha-yajna are the wielders of the three woilds 
and serve as the supports of men, who are addicted to the en3oyment 
of the five senses.”^ ®^® Accordmg to Yajnabalkya “a twice-born 
person who daily studies the Yedas, reaps the fruits of giving away 
thrice the earth full of riches (as well as those) of the best ascetic 
observances.”^®^® “The twice-born one, who studies the Yedas, 
becomes capable of (effectively) cursing or grantmg boon to other 

Banaparba, 132nd adhyaya, 11, 154 

Manu, U 156 

3838 BrahmayajSa means the study of the Vedas with their sii auxiliaries (Daksa 
Samhita, II 26) 

3838 lY 14S 3838 Manu IV 149 
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persoM and livei in the regioni with the death." 

'Bren a little study of the Vodas stand their twioo-bom reader m 
good stead both in this ^rorld ond the next."***' “By studying all 
the Vedaa one is immediately freed from Borroir ‘As duly 
consecrated dres in cremation grounds consume the sins and impieties 
of the cremated} so the br^hmanos illumined vith the light of 
knowledge, consume all sins and become like the gods”**** “A 
learned Brahmin rescues the family by serven aud soTon (i o. soren 
generations upwards aud seven generations downwards)”*®®* “Non- 
study of the Vc^as * on the other band oitmguishes the prestige of 
a good family **®* and ‘ leads to the destruction of Brahmins 

Hence the gift of learning Is superior to all gifts”*®®’ In 
the Mahabharata*®®* Bhl|nia speaks to Yudhis^ir in the same 
strain If a man imparts instruction in the Yedaa to a pupil, he 
is making a gift equal in merit to the gifts of the whole earth 
and of cow ’ One who gives It (the Veda) with on end In view 
to a non-deoeitful hrihmaqa and to one s own kinsmen headed by the 
son, attains to the celestial region and if disinterestedly to 
emandpation Kfity3yana*®*® speaks In the same stram There 

Is no gift superior to that of the Vedas {l. o. deliverance gratis of 
Vedio instructions) According to Tfljflabalkya* ® * ^ the Veda is the 
highest gift by giving It one acquires the undecaying region of 
Brahma.” 

So great was the importance of stndies, specially Vedio learning 
that even householders •®*® not merely honaflde students, were 

»••• TjS«B(usUtl,LS7 •••! Und., L 39 

•••■ Sfphita, L 79 
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enjoined to cultivate them. Vyasa^®^® says. “The best of brshmana 
(householders) should study the Vedas, ItihSsas and kmdred branches 
of knowledge (Vedangas) and give instructions to his own pupils.” 
“He (the householder) should then spend the sixth and seventh part 
of the day in the study of the Itihasas and the Puranas The 
Haksa Samhita^®^® mentions the study of the Veda as one of the 
nme duties which should be publicly done by a householder. 
Manii^®^® mentions the study of the Vedas and teaching the Vedas 
to pupils, as among the six duties of every brahmana (householder). 
According to Parasara Sarnhita^®^^ “a brahmana (householder) who 
daily performs the six religious duties (mentioned by Manu) never 
suffers any bad luck in life ” Among the six duties enjoined upon a 
brahmana householder by ParSsara^®^® the study of the Vedas is 
one. Manu^®^® says* “He (the twice-born householder) shall peruse 
each day, sastras whose perusal serves to improve the intellect as well 
as those which treat of the art of money-getting Likewise he shall 
study the Nigamas which elucidate the true import of the Vedas ” 
“Let him not omit performmg rsi-yajna®®®® accordmg to the best 
of his might.”^®®^ Vasistha®®®^ says: “(A house-holder) must be 
busy with reciting the Veda” Visnu®®®® says: “Let him (the 
householder) not renounce the study of the Vedas.”°®®^ 

Even Vanaprasthms were enjoined to study the Vedas.®®®® 
TsjnabSlkya®®®® says * “He (the Vanaprasthin) should be given to Vedic 
studies ” According to SSrakhya Saiphita® ® ® “he should daily study 
the Vedas.” “ Let him (the vanaprasthm) be always devoted to the 

4 adiA Dakja Saiphita, n 52. HI. 8-14 

X 75. 3847 I, 37. 
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study of tlio VedM”**"® Vasijtba SaiphiU***® Bays "Lot ono 
rououuco all tlio roli^lous ntoa but not {tho rcoitatlon of) tbo 
By discarding the Voda ono bccomoa a sUdra and theroforo one shall 
not renonnca the Veda" 


Indeed aa iro haro olroody scon {ante, p ISlf) knoirlodgo, at 
Imst in the early period was looked upon os the primary qualification 
for the recogmtion of a person os bmhmnnn. Even in later times 
when Brohmlnhood camo to dopend upon birth Vedlo learning was 
looked upon as almost the oompulsory duty of all brflhmanas* Thus 
we ore told " tho B ruti and tho S'mrti are tho two oyos of tho 
hrilhmanaa created by God. If deprived of (tho knowledge of) tho onO; 
a person IS called one-eyed and if of tho two bhnd” Tho same 

verse is repeated in Atrl Sarphllfl**®^ Tho Sniti and tho Smrti aro 
desenbed os tho two oyes of tho bipras Ono who is deficient in either 
of the two 18 downbed as ono^yed and one who is deficient In the both* 
as fltone-blmd ’ According to Vaiiftba SaipbitA**®* ‘tho briThmstutf 
who neither it^dy nor teach the Vedae, nor maintain the sacred 
fires booome of tho oonduot of tfChlras. Without studying the ^Lk, one 
does not become a brtihmana. They quote a rfloka from Manu on this 
subject A twic^-bom parson who not having stuilled the Veda spends 
his labour on another (subject) soon falls, even while livingi to the 
condition of a stldrs and his descendants after him " 


Hence even brnhmanaa when they were unlearned were looked 
down npon by society A bifthmana says Vy&sa**®* ' who has not 
studied the Vedas, does like a wooden elephant, or a leather-deer, 
but bear tho name of the genus ho belongs to ‘ lake a deserted 
hamlet, like a waterless well, a brahmana, who has not read tho 
Vedoi IB a brlhmana only is name.'*®** An elephant made of wood 
an antelope made of leather and a br 3 hmana indisposed to the study 
of tho Vedas — ’theso throe have nothing but tho name."**** 
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^arasara^®®*^ says: “Like a waterless well, like a deserted hamlet, 
like a homa done without firo, meaningless is the hfe of a brahmana 
who is without any mantram.” “Like a sexual intercomse by a 
eunuch, like seeds cast in a barren soil, like a meritless gift made to an 
ignorant person, meaningless is the life of a brahmapa who has not 
studied the Hk Yerses”*®®'^ Mann®®®® speaks in the same stram : 
“ As a eunuch is sexually fruitless in respect of a woman, as (sexually) 
useless is the meetmg of two cows, as fruitless is the gift to an 
ignorant, so fruitless is the life a brahmana who has not studied the 
Rks.” “ A biahmana who has not studied the Vedas is like unto a 
rush fire that is soon extinguished.”®®®® Parasara®®’® further says: 
“ A council consistmg of thousands of persons, who are brahmanas 
only in name, should not be honoured with the dignity of a Pansad ” 
Atri® 6 ’ 1 says : “ A bipra who does not know the true nature and being 
of Biahman but is always proud of his sacrificial thread is for that 
sin called a pasu ” According to Kautilya® ® ’ ® the balls of meal 
offered to his ancestors by a person not learned in the Vedas are unfit to be 
eaten by wise men.” 

It was, therefore, laid down that gifts should not be made to 
unlearned Brahmins”®®'^® The wretch of a (blmd) man who has no 
knowledge of the sruti and the smriti should not be giTen any present 
at a sraddha Manu says ®®’® “To a brahmana who has not 

studied the Vedas, oblations must not be offered, as no one casts 
fire-offerings in the ashes. ” “ As a sower by sowmg seeds in an 

alkaline soil reaps no harvest, so a giver, by giving oblations to (i. e., 
feeding) a brahmana, ignorant of the Vedas (in connection with a 
sr^ddha) derives no benefit”®®'^® A virtuous man, therefore, must not 
make even an insignificant gift to a brahmana who is not read in the 
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Veda*,”**'’ ‘ A gift ihould bo mode to on crudito pcraon living at a 

diatonce In preforenco to an illiterato one living cloao by one's houso. 
Nothing bo hnmllmting to on illiterato brohmona.”*®’* 

Bfhaflpati*®’'* soys “If nn ignorant person lives in one's own houso 
p-nii one vastly road in tho sruti at a distance, presents should be niodo 
unto tho one who is master of the Voda. There is no sin in superseding 
the ignorant wight.'* Kjty3yana*®*® says “There is no sin m 
superseding a hrUhmana who is divorced from Vodio learning Leaving 
aside a burning fire one should not offer oblations to ashes ” Vylia***^ 
says ‘ By not making a gift to a brfihnifljja ignorant of the Vedas, 
one dotf not commit the iln of insulting a brlhmana Oblations are 
oast in tho saorod fire, not In its ashes. * ' Tho cereals (food grains 
m one’s store) begin to dance with pleasure on the orrival of a modest 
erudite bishmana at ones houso, saying We shall oomo by a better 
fatQ*"«a9s « Grains of rice given to a Brahmin who has neglected 
the study of the Vedas begin to cry m dismay What evils have we 
committed to be punished with a such a degradationP"'*®*® ‘ Gifts 
made unto an illiterate brUunaqo, like seeds sown m a sandy soil or 
olanffed butter kept In a pot of ashes or Uhations poured over burnt out 
cinders, prove abortive,''*®** Atn*®** says Leaving aside learned 
brShmonas one should not make any gifts to any other persons. 1 have 
neither seen nor heard of any suoh course.'* 

Hfirlta*®** goes further and says To make gifts and offer food unto 
a hxShmana who is ignorant of tho iruti and the smfitl encompasses 
the destruction of one s family ' “ Idke a man attempting to cross 

(a river) with tho aid of a stone^roft, both the ignorant donor and 
acceptor of a gift are drowned*’*®** By giving a well-gotton wealth 

• Haim rv 104. t t« Vjitt Bwpiua, IV 33. 
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to an illiterate brSliniana, both, the donor and the donee come to grief in 
the next world.” According to Mann^®®® “A brahmana ignorant 
of the Vedas, shall have to eat as many morsels of burmng spear-heads, 
after death, as he eats of the sraddha oblations to the manes and 
deities, in life.” ” The hfe duration of an ignorant brahmana suffers, 
if he accepts a gift of gold or food grains , by accepting the gift of a 

land or a cow, he suffers in health , for accepting the gift of a horse, 
he is deprived of his sight, for accepting the gift of a cloth, his skin 
suffers, for acceptmg the gift of clarified butter, his energy and for 
accepting sesame his progeny are consumed.”^®®® 

In conformity with this attitude towards unlearned Brahmins it 
was laid down that learning could be acquired even from non-Brahmins 
when they are learned. Thus Manu3®®^ says : “ Women, gems, knowledge 
vu’tue, purity, good words (counsels) and the vanous kinds of art 
may be acquired from anywhere.” “ In times of distress, a biahmana 
student may take his lessons from a non-brShmana preceptor.”*®®^ 
Gautama^®®® speaks in the same strain: “In times of distress a 
brahmana may learn an art or a science from a non-br3hmana 
teacher ” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the people will be asked to show 
great respect to the learned. Kautilya® ® ® ^ says : “Such persons as are 
noted for their learning ^ intelligmce, bravery, high birth or magnificent 
deeds shall be honoured.” Manu*^®®® says “ Those brShmanas who are 
foremost (i. e., well-read) in aU the Vedas and the VedSngas and whose 
ten ancestors were well-conversant with the Vedas are called 

Panktipavanas.” SukrachSrya®®®® describes learned men as ornaments in 
palaces, assemblies etc. The utterance of a Vedavid is sanctify mg.®® 
“.Bidden in the chariot of scriptures and wieldmg the swords of the 
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Vedat in thoir hands, br^lhimujaa whatovcr they may speak OTcn in fun 
ifl highly obligotory That religion U to bo known aa tho highest 

which a loading brOhmaija, knowing the Vodn follows— but not that 
which IB followed by ten thousand lUltcrato persons.*®®* 

One who daily studies tho Vodaa is on apQrra atithi * One should 
bid farewell to a srotnya guest by following him a little beyond the 
compound of one’s own house.*'*®' ** A king ora snBJaJka happening 
to call at hiB house oven within a year (of his last yisit) on the occasion 
of a Bocndolal ceremony the householder shall Weloome in the method 
of Madhuporkam and not otherwise.”*'®* “Let him not wilfully leap 
oxer the shadow of his long or preceptor nor that of a divine image, 
nor that of a oow nor that of a According to Yama 

Saiphittt*'®* ' one should give way to a wheelman to an old man, 
to a bride, to a Mu^laka to a king and to one of tender years who 
should be protected.' Mann*'®* says “On the road one must give 
way to a carter to a man of more than ninety years of ago, to a sick 
folk, to A coiner of weights to a woman to a »h&iaJ^a to the king 
and to a bridegroom “ “ When all these meet together (on the road) 
greatest preference should be shown to tho king and the snStako. 
Of a Muff and a su&iaia firti $AaU give way (sAow retptof) to the 
Uui Tftjnabalkya*’®’ says An aged burden-camer a king 

a «u3/<2v(a, a woman, a diseased person, a bridegroom and a cart-man 
should (always) be given road a Tnng is adorable unto them all , but a 
itiZiaJca (tfcffn) to the Mng' Vl^nu*'*®® says ' One must mnVA uay 
for an aged man, for one oorrying a load, for a king for o ni 2 taha 
for a sick person for a woman for a bridegroom and for a carter 
All of these persons (meeting together) must make way for a king 
and floes a king must make wag for a ««3to<ta” Vail^Jha* ■> ® * says 
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“ If one meets aged men, infants, sick-mon, load-coiTiers and persona 
riding on wheels, ho must give way to each of tho latter. If a king 
and a snataka meet, the kmg must make loay for the siv^Htaka ” The 
following sloka of Chdnakya has hecomo a common saying in India : 

“ Swadese pujyate raja vidwan sarhatra pujyate” 

“ A king is respected in his own kingdom while a learned man 
is worshipped everywhere.” 

Tho Sdstrakliras go even so far as to lay down that the very sight 
of a learned man is sacred. Thus Parasara Samhita® ’ ^ ° says : “ Holy 
is the sight of a brahmana well-versed lu the Vedas, hence one should 
try to see him, every day.” Katyayana Sarahita^ ^ ^ ^ says : He, who 
rising up m the morning, sees a srotriya (one learned in the sruti) 
becomes freed fiom all calamities.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that gifts to a learned man would be 
looked upon as the highest gift^’^^ “Eternal is the gift that is 

made imto a person who is well-read in the Vedas who 

studies the Vedas and has acquired knowledge.” “The fruit of 
a gift is endless (when it is made unto) one who has mastered the 
Vedas.” ^ Parasara^’ says : “ A gift made to a brahmana well-versed 
in the Vedas, tends to increase the longevity of its giver. 

The society not only honoured its learned but also granted them 
special privileges. “ If the king comes by any hidden treasure, he 
must give half of it to a brahmana. But (when) a learned Brahmin 
(happens to jdnd out any) the (whole treasure) should go to him, for, 
he 18 the lord of all,”^’^® Manu^’^'^ says: “In the absence of a 
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saniSnodaka, hiB preceptor) and m tho ob&onco of a preceptor, Ms 
disaple (ahnll inherit one's property) In the absence of all kinds of 
relations, brfthmaijas TToU-varsod in the three Vedas pure, with their 
senses fully controlled shall toko (tho) estates, whereby virtue will 
not be impairexL" Kautllya*^^* says “Property for which no 
olaiinant is found shall go to tho king but not that of a bifihmoQa 
learned in the Vedas, That (tho property of tho loomed) shall bo 
made over to those who nro woll-vorsod m tho threo Vedas ” ‘ Men 
learned in tho Vedas persons ongoged in ponanco as well aa labourers 
may take with them salt for food salt and alkalies for purposes other 
than this shall bo subject to the payment oftoLL'*^*® “ Men loomed 
in tho Vedas may toko from the fields ripe flowora and fruits for tho 
purpoio of worshipping their gods and rice ond barley for the purpose 
of performing ttgrayano a soarifioial porformanco at tho commenoomont 
of harvest seasons. Again, he alone is qualified to enter upon 
the life of a Tati who has studied the Vedas ’■m He who maintains 
the sacred fire and studies the Vedas is purified in one day (of the 
impurity arising from birth or death) A Vahu amta, even if he has 
oommittad any dehnqnency should not be punished condemned or 
banished by the king from his native country * • ’ ■ * 

The students also enjoyed certam privxlege$ Thus, they are 
exempted from paying ferry-tolls • ’ ■ * According to Kautilya* ’ * • 
‘ commodities intended for tho investiture of the socred thread shall bo 
let off free of toll According to Visnu Baiphitfl* ® 'incase where 
by speaking truth a student is killed, a witness may speak untruth ’ 
A person bolding an uninterrupted and continuous possession of property 
m the face of its owner other than an infant or an idiot shall acquire 
proprietary right therein. But such a contmuous possession of a 
property owned by a irotrxya king or an itinerant brahmaolx’&rin or by a 
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person of renowned virtues would not give rise to any title thereto in 
favour of the possessor Again, "a student does not infringe the 

rules of his order by carrying away, when dead, his teacher or his 

sub-teacher or his father or his mother or his guru (je^th 

of one’s fellow-student of the Vedas in the same house, the period of 
uncleanlmess is three days ; on the death of one’s disciple he shall 
remain impiue for two days and the night between them (paksmi) 
According to Atri Samhita*'^^® a brahmachzrm (student) becomes 
immediately purified. According to Manu’^'^*^ students are never affected 
by death or birth-unoleanlmess m as much as they are the representatives 
of Biahma (on earth)”. 

It is no less interesting to find that m the selection of bridegrooms 

and government officers, the education of the persons concerned was 

taken into considei ation. In the Mahabhirrata^ ® ^ Visma says to 
Tudhisthu* ; ” If the guai'dian of the bride gives her in marriage to a 
bridegroom after making a satisfactory enquiry about the latter’s 
learning, family-prestige and occupation, then it is called Brahma 
marriage. Such a marriage is the most commendable form of marriage for 
Brahmins”. S’ukrachdrya^’^® says : “One may give his daughter even 
to a penmless man who possesses (proper) qualifications of age, learning, 
and beauty and should not judge a bridegroom by his beauty, age and 
wealth.” He says further . “ One should first examine the family, 

then learning, then age, then character, then wealth, then form and 
lastly the countiy of birth ; marriage is to be entered mto afterwards 
Among the qualifications of an ideal bridegroom Tajfiabalkya^'^^® 
refers to his bemg “ well-read m the Vedas.” Accordmg to 
Yajnabalkya* ’ ® ® the Eoyal High priest must posses among others the 
qualification of being “ well-grounded in the sastras ” and “ well-versed 
m the theory of Pohty.” According to Kautilya^’®'^ the Eoyal 
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High priest ought to poaaess among others the qualiflcation of being 
“ well educated m the Yodoa and tho iii Angoa ” and " well versed 
in the science ol govommont” According to Kamandaka*'** tho 
Boyal High pnest should bo well vorsod in Trayl and Hatw^anlth 
According to 8'ukrftohltrya*^** ono who U Torsed in mantraa and 
rituals moator of the three sdoncca (Tray!) equipped with a 
knowledge of tho six ongaa and of tho science of archery with 
all its branohosy one who knows tho science of morals as well as 
religions interests and master of military Implements and tactics is 
the priest (of the long) “ Thus not a mere knowledge of the 
teehniquo of socridolal ntoa and ceromomes but a sound liberal 
education U expected of him In tho klahubhlrata*^*® Bbi^ma says 
to Tudhij^hir that a minister must bo well versed in the sfistras in 
military soienoo and m nltL Again, ' he must bo well-educated 
(sosik^ita) weU-versed In tn-borga, in diplomacy, in tho art of 
constructing phalanx and skilled in piercing through the enemy's 
ranks and m training and dghting on elephants*' According to 
Hana’’** a minister must be 'conversant with the prices of lands, 
well versed m the ssstros mth nnmlMing aims m oroUery oc in the 
use of arms. Aocording to Kumandaka a minister must bo endowed with 
tho knowledge of the sZatras'*’** and proficient in aiJpavidyfi."*'** 
As a matter of foot we find that eminent men of learning with a deep 
and speolalised knowledge of a particular science or art together with 
a general knowledge of a few other soienees were appomted as 
ministers Thus Kautllya was the minister of Ohandragupta Hanryo. 
In Porfliara SarphitS*’*® we are told of many similarly qualified 
ministers just as the religious guide Hudhava was the mantnn of 
king Bukkana, bo was Bfhafpatd to Indra, Bumati to Kalo, Hedbafitht 
to 9'aibya, Bhaumya to Yudhiajhir Svaujas to Pfthu Vasislha to 'R-’Traa 
'While enumerating the qualifioations which one must possess before 
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ho cnii bo thought ht foi* councUlorship S'litechaiya*’*® says that he 
must bo “ versed 111 tho arts of politics”. According to S'likrachiirya'^'^'*^ 
a hialimam judge must bo ” ■woll-vorscd in tho Vedas “ If the 
brulimana ho not learned cnougli, the king should appoint a kshatriya 
or a \aisya who is versed in tho Dharmasastras That human 
affairs being very complux, cannot bo investigated by a judge versed 
in a single science was realised by S'ukra who says : ” Tho man who has 
studied only ono slistra cannot investigate a case properly. So in all 
cases, tho king should appoint men who know good many sastras 
Similarly, a ministerial officer (aiiiatya-sampat) must possess among 
othcis the qualification of being “well-trained in arts.'^'^®° According 
to Kamandaka’^ ’ ® ^ those who besides other qualifications are endowed 
u ith learning (^ idyl) and proficient in sastra, artha and vyabahara are 
fit for royal service. Even tho courtiers sliould be proficient in the 
Vedas and conversant with tho laws of morality (Yajnabalkya, II. 2). 
According to Kautilya^’ an ambassador must possess among others 
the qualification of being “well-trained in arts”. According to 
Manu*’®^ he must bo “well- versed in aU the siTstras”. According to 
Kiimandaka an ambassador must ho “ proficient in tho s'Estras”^*^®^ and 
“ conversant with mantra-sastra Superintendents of Government 

departments must also possess among others the qualification oL being 
“well-trained in arts In conformity with these regulations it 

was laid down that the king should ‘ increase the subsistence and wages 
of bis servants in consideration of them learnmg and work 

Intellectual proficiency in legal and religious literature was also 
looked upon as one of tho qualifications for every aspuant after a 
position in the general assembly of some of the South Indian villages. 
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Thufl tlio inicription at Honur*'*®* in tho TinnoToUy diitnct datodin 
the thirty fifth year of the reign of M3rafi]a<iaiyan (L e , about the 
nmeth century A D) lay* down that “of tho children of the 
Bhore-holden in the village only one who i* well behaved and ha* 
studied the Mantra-BrJhmana and one Dhanna (L o., code of law) may 
be on the village assembly to represent the share held by him in the 
village” Similarly the two Insenptions in tho VaDnujtha — Pcmmal 
temple at UttarmoUOr asjignod to the tenth century A- J) lay down 
that a member to be eligible for nomination by his ward ' must know 
the Itantra BrShmana ” and “ if own* only ^th of l and [ tho property 
qualification amounted to a quarter (veil) of tax paying land] ho 
must be proficient in one Veda and in one of the four Vfljyaa by explaining 
(it to others) ” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Conclusion : epfects op the eettoational system. 

It is difficult for us to determine at this distance of time what were 
the effects of this emphasis on knowledge and learning in Ancient India. 
It is «no less difficult to realise the position and achievements of the 
educational institutions of old. The long centuries through which they 
have held sway show that they must have possessed elements of value 
and strength and that they were not unsuited to the needs of those 
who developed and adopted them. But the early educational system 
which made great contributions to the science of grammar and 
philosophy and other suh]ects became in course of time stereotyped 
and foimal, unable to meet the needs of a progressive civilisation, Eor, 
as in society, so in education it was in the ideals of the past which 
ever governed its development. The duty of the teacher was to pass 
on as nearly as ho himself has received it, the mass of tradition 
which had been handed down from past ages. Thus m grammar, 
after the great work of Panmi and Patanjali the science became 
fixed and though an enormous number of works on grammar have 
been written in India since, it was always recognised that these ancient 
authorities must not be departed from. Education also became 
stereotyped and the same methods which were followed hundreds of years 
before the Christian era continued with httle change down to modern times 

Moreover, while on the one hand, the underlying philosophic thought 
tended towards a spiiit of other- worldlmess and to education being 
conceived as a preparation for what lay beyond the life, on the other 
hand, the idea of each man being born to perform certain functions 
in life according to his caste tended towards a narrow vocationalism 
and those specially who were shut out from the study of the Vedas 
and the higher philosophical thought received little direct religious 
education, save through the performance of certam religious rites, so that 
their training was confined to the ac(juisition of those subjects or 



meohflnlcal art* wMoli they ncoilod for thoir ca*toK)Ccupation Aiid 
■when the popular elementary schools grew np to proTido for the neod 
of simple Instruction, they also liko the casto-traming wore largely 
■utilitarian In their outloot In this narrow vocational system there 
•was no idea of study for the toko of study The indi'^iduol was 
being educated not so much for his own sake os for the sake of society 
and individualism came to have very little scope for development. 

At the some time we should boar In mind that the anmont Indian 
system of education produced many great men and earnest seekers 
after truth and ita output on tho intoUeotnal side is by no mea n s 
moonsiderable. Tha typ^ of mon turned out by it may be best 
deecnbed m the words of Hiuen Tseng “Vnien they have dnished 
their education and have attained thirty years of age, then their character 
18 formed and their knowledge ripe. Thoro are men who far seen in 
antique lore and fond of the refinements of learning are content in 
seclusion, leading lives of oontinenoe Those come and go outside of 
the ■world and promenade through life away from human affairs Though 
they are not moved by honour or reproach there fame is far spread. 
Though thoir family be m affluent curcumstaDces such men make up 
their minds to be like vagrants and get their food by bogging as they 
go about. With them there is honour m knowing truth and there is no 
ditgraco m being destltuto. Tho rulers treating them 'with ceremony 
cannot make them oomo to oourt,” They did not, however, confine their 
knowledge and 'worth to themselves but tried to share them with their 
feUowB in soriety Tuan Ohwang*^*® remarks ^Forgetting fatigue 
they * expatiate in the arts and science,'* seeking for wisdom while 
“ relying on perfect 'Virtue “ they count not 1 000 li a long ]oumey ” 

It 11 not every age it is not every nation that oen boost of the 
type of men described by Hiuen Tsang. But the effect of the 
system of education was also seen m the high lovel qf average men in 
andent India. The most ummpeochable testimony on this pomt la 
furnished by the foreign travellers who visited India from tune to time. 
Btrabo says They are so honest os neither to require locks to their 
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doors nor writing to bind their agroomonts.” Arrian says ; “ No Indian 
was ever known to tell an untruth.”^ ° Megasthenos writes: “They 
live happily enough, being simplo in their manners and frugal. They 
never diink wine except at sacrifices Tlio simplicity of their laws and 
their contiacts is pioved by the fact that they seldom go to law. They 
have no suits about pledges or deposits nor do they require either seals 
or witnesses, but make their deposits and confide in each other. Their 
houses and property they generally leave unguaided. Truth and vu'tuo 
they hold alike in esteem ”. Hiuon Taang says : “ The kshatriyas and 
bnihmanas arc clean-handed and unostentatious, pure and simplo in 
life and icry frugal. They aro pure of themselves and not from 
compulsion. With respect to the ordinary people, although they are 
naturally light-minded, yet they aro without craft and in admmistering 
justice they aro considerate. They aro not deceitful or treacherous 
in their conduct and aio faithful to their oaths and promises. In 
their rules of government there is remarkable rectitude, whilst in 
thcii* behaviour there is much gentleness and sweetness ”. Khang-thai, 
the Chinese ambassador to Siam says that Su-we, a relative of Pauchen, 
king of Siam who came to India about 231 A. D. on his return 
reported to the king that “ the Indians aro straightforward and 
honest “In the fourth century Priar Joidanus teUs us that 
the people of India aro true in speech and eminent in justice”.*’®*' 
Peitu, the ambassador of the Chinese Emperor Tangti to India in 
605 A. E. among other things points out as peculiar to the Hindus 
that “they believe in solemn oaths I-Drisi, in his Geography 
(written m the 11th century) says; “The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice, and never depart from it in their actions. Their good 
faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are well-known and 
they are so famous for those qualities that people flock to their 
country from every side”.®’®'* In the 13th centmy Shams-ud-din Abu 
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Abdullah quotes tho following judgment of Bodi^ar Zoman " Tho 
Indians aro innumerable liko grams of sand, free from deceit and 
violence. They fear noithor death nor life Maxoo Polo (thlrtoenth 

century) sayg You must know that thcao Brahmlna are tho best 
morohanti in the world and tho most truthful for they would not tell a 
he for anything on ooxth If a foreign merchant who docs not know 
the Ways of tho country applies to them and entrusts his goods to them, 
they will take charge of these and soil them m the most loyal manner, 
seeking sealonsly tho prodb of the foreigner and asking no commission 
oicapt what he pleases to bestow * Tho picture depicted by these 

accounts may he a bit overdrawn but making a due allowance for 
exaggeration it la true to a great degree. As Professor Mai Muller*’*’^ 
says There must surely be some ground for this for, it is not a remark 
that IS frequently made by travoUera In foreign countries even in our time, 
that their inhabitants speak the trotln Bead the accounts of Bnglish 
travellers in France and yon will find very little said about French 
honesty and veracity while French accounts of Fngland are seldom 
without flmg at Perjide Albion I 

The national oharocter of a people necessarily sneers from the 
unsympathetic domination of en alien people, Buocessful falsehood 
says Bontham is the best defence of a slave and it is no wonder 
that the character of the Hindus deteriorated under Moslem and British 
rule. The wonder is, their character is still bo high. Professor Max 
Muller*’®* says I can only say that after reading the accounts of 
the terrors and horrors of Muhammadan rule my wonder is that so 
much of natiTe virtue and trutfafulnoss should have sumred ” For 
even under Moslem rulo we constantly hear of brave deeds specially 
of the Bajputs and the Mnharattas Name a few heroes likft Prntflp, 
Ibirg3 BSs, Jaswsnt, Hlmir BSj Smgb Maun Prthwlr3ja unH and 

a volume is said. The rest 

Were long to tell how many battles fought, 

How many kings destroyed and kmgdoms won “ 
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Sir Thomas Munro when ashed if he thought the cmhsation of 
the Hindus would be promoted by trade with England being thrown 
open, replied : “I do not exactly understand what is meant by the 

civilisation of the Hindus. If a good system of agriculture, 

unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can 
Contribute to luxury or convenience, schools^ established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, the general 
practice of hospitality and charity amongst one another and, above all, 
a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, respect and dehcacy, 
are among the signs which denote a civilised people, then the Hmdus are 
not inferior to the nations of Europe and if civilisation is to become an 
article of trade between the two countries, I am convinced that this 
country (England) will gain by the import cargo Thus accoidmg to 
the standards both of the East and of the West the character of the 
Indians was high and honourable. This was undoubtedly the lesult of 
the grand system of education which they had evolved, a system 
which produced the most comprehensive literature and the best type 
of men 

Indeed the very visits of the Chinese pilgrims and Arab scholais 
are a testimony to the educational progress and moral greatness achieved 
by India It was not on a pleasme-trip upon which they came out to 
India. They came on a sacred mission as a seeker after the saving 
knowledge, of which India had then the monopoly in the whole of 
Asia No amount of dangers and difhculties presented by nature 
and man alike in the course of their travel in those days of difficulties 
of means of communication could damp the ardom* and enthusiasm of 
so many foreign scholars for learning Indian arts and sciences Indeed 
fiom the time of Kaniska to that of Dharmapala of Bengal, during the 

27 0 0 “ In Bengal there existed 80,000 native Eohoola, thongh doubtless for the most 
part of a poor quality Aoaording to a Government Report of 1835 there -was 
a village school for every four hundred 'persons ” — Missionaiy Intelligencer, IX. 
pp' 183-93 
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period of well nigh ten contnrios, there hod been a steady strcsain of 
Ohlneio students towards India, towards her many Boats of learning, 
where they could drmk at the very fountains of the wisdom which 
they sought. From the time of tiio Arab conquest of Sind thoro 
came into from the Muhammadan Idngdoma of "W^eatem 

A«!«. itreami of Arab and Persian scholars like Barxouhyah,*’’^® 
Almuwoffak*”^ ^"<1 others to acquire proflcdenoy in the Indian sciences, 
specially iledicme,*^’* Astronomy*^^* and Music.* Their pDgnmage 
to the TndUn seats of learning is only a tribute paid by China, Arabia 
and Persia to the sovereignty of Indian thought, whose influence 
extended beyond the geographical boundaries of India to many foreign 
countries and thus built up a Greater India beyond her northern 
mountains and southern seas Thus her educational system, iatornallj/ 
mode her fit for a free and full self-expression while externally she 
was enabled to, impress her thought effectively upon her neighbours 
who turned to her as the home of the highest learning and 
culture in those days 
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B4nnj&n Up*nl|4d, 140. 

SanskHi u a llrlsg luijpiagi — Siriml 
S^^rar^ 183fn. 

Banakrik aod CaiuireaQ Inaenplion*— ile«t, 
397fii. 

^aiaflgadliara, 233, 

^itn-dlp{k&— Plrtka Slratkl lOTra, 227 

Batapakha Brtiimava — Jobai Eggallng 19 
48, 49 63, 66, 66fa, 67 70, 78 79In., 81 
83 83, 94, liUo, 142, IS^fn^ 183, 184, 
194£n., 20410, 2d0fo, 236 268. 389 
Sdaiiee aod FUloaopfa/ of Baligioo, Tb« — 
TlTakftnaoda, 17£ii. 

8«riiulia, 196£il 

BigaloTlda Satta — Eng Trana. 
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1070 16a 

Skandha PiuAfa, 33Sfn. 

Boeial Organlaation hi N B. m 
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Uaifcra), lS6£n. 
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36910, 201, 299fo, SSlfo, 404fo. 
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8H Harfa of Kananj— Paimikkar 396fo 

StadiM In TnrHan Hlitarj ami Oaltare— 

K N low 77fo 

Btnaia* in the Pajobology of Sex— HaTelook 
EIUa,e7fn, 


Stndifli In Sooth Indian Jalolcm— Btma- 
awlml Ajjanger and B. 0 Ban, 4irn., 
46 fo 

Sahhljita, 1910. 133. 

Sokranlbilra-^BeDOf Bomar Sarkar 26 
64fo, 74fo. 104, 144£o, ISOfo 183, 
183 £d, 187fo, 191 193, lD7£n^ 205fn^ 
233, 2S4. 280—88, 290, 291, 203 405, 

406fn. 412fo, 413fo, 432£n., 439to, 443fiL 
44410, 446to 
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I6II0, 16410, 160 166fn 159 253. 
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13210, 14a 
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T 
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Taittirija Infjaka, 49 85 SOlo 95tn., 
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93fo, 941o, 95 95fo, 9610, 141£o, 2371^, 
2SUo 
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14lfo, 181, 2301O, 245£o 
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54, 79 91fo, 122£o 133, 128fo, 129 148, 
43a 
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Tamil Stodiet— lI.8rfolTlea AljangeriSSSCo 
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Tho Education o£ ifnn — Frcobol, 30 

Thorigatlu Commontarj, 252 fn , 25 3fn , 251, 
25ifn 

Tho Scienco and Plnlosoph} of Religion — 
Vi\ol Luanda, 17fn 

Tibetan Granimar — Cosma do Koros, 3S2fu 

Tribes and Castes of H E H tlio Nizam’s 
Dominions — Sjed Simj U1 Hassan, 1920, 
Vol 1 , 261fn 

Travels of Fa-bsion — Giles, 3-iO — ^12, 3tlfn, 
S9Sfn 

Travels of ifarco Polo — Eng Trans, by 
G B Parks, lOlfn , 259fn , 150fn. 

Travels of Ifarco Polo — Tulo and Cordior, 
259fn , 449fn , i50fn 

Travels of Piotra dollo Vallo — Hakluyt 
Society’s Publication, 4Gfu 

Travels of Tuan Chivang — Wattors, 133fn , 
164£n, 177fn, 3il£n , 3ilfn, 346fn , 

3-iSfn , 349fn , 35Sfn , 367fn , 390fn , 
395£n , 419fn., iSOfn , 448fn 

u 

Universities in Ancient India, 218fn , 382 

U^ana Soiribita — M N Dutt, 10, 64, 65, 71, 
76, 81, 82, 83, 86, 87, S8fn , 89fn , 90fn , 
93fn, 94fn, 95, 98fn , 99, 99fn , 105fn , 
106£n., 107, 107fn, 108fn , 109fn , 110, 
llOfn,, lllfn , 112, 112fn , 113fn , 114fn , 
115fn , 118, 127 

Uttara-Eama-Cbarita — Bolvalbar, 109fn , 132, 
282fn , 315fn , 316, 318, 404, 408, 416fn 
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Vam^a BrShmana, 70 

Vaiistha Sairihita — N Dutt, 10, 24, 25, 
54, 55, 56, 68, 72, 76, 79, 81, 82fn., 87, 88, 
89, 90fn 91fn, 92, 92fn , 94, 98fn , 
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256fn. 
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256fn 
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193fn 
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423fn. 
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oharya in Prativa, 1320 B- S , 215fii. 
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Index 1(b) Sources with the subjects. 


A 

Agui Purina on Yrk^iijurvoda 220, on tLo 
education of Iho pnuco 277 fu 

imi-Akbvrl on Hindu Sanskrit education 
15 1(5 , on Benares as a seat of learning 
3S6 , on U 33 aiu as a homo o£ Hindu 
sciences 387 

Aitaroja Aran^'nka on tho necessity o£ 
TJpauayana 68 , on tending tho teacher’s 
houso S3 , on tho dross o£ tho student 
90 fn , on tho food of tho student 93 fn , 
on teaching as a compulsory duty of all 
Snatakns 123 

Aitaroya Bra'imana on residonco in tho 
toachor'a houso 78 , on fomalo education 
230 

Aitaroya Hpanisad on fomalo oducation 230 

Aitisayana on tho right of women to Vodio 
study 232 

Albaruni on teaching tho Veda as tho 
monopoly of tho Brahmin 117 , on Bonaros 
as tho homo of Hindu sciences 386 , on 
Anandapala’s patronage of grammatical 
learning 424 

Amarako^a on tho meaning of a matha 335 

Angiras Sanihita on teaching as not reverting 
to tho ^ildra 117. 

Anguttara Nikaya on fomalo education 235 , 
on tho oducation of Dhammadinna 253 fn , 
on the education of Paticara 254 fn 

Antagado Uaaao on the homo education of 
Prince Gautama 29 fn , on the education 
of Prince Gautama 275 

Anugita on secular music as forbidden even 
to tho family man 97 

Apastamva Samhita on the mystic signifi- 
cance attached to tho number of years at 
and the particular seasons in which initia- 
tion should take place 73 , on tho period 


of studentship 74 , on begging alms for 
tho teacher 81 , on respect to teacher 101 
fn , on tho teacher’s duties to the student 
112-43 , on disciplino in Brahmimcal 
schools 144 , on tho circumstances under 
which tho pupil can desert his teacher 145 
fn. , on royal enforcomont of caste duties 
ISO fn , on tho ^Qdroi right to Vedic 
liturgy 204 fu , on tho Niiada’a right to 
Vedio liturgy 205 fn. , on the right of 
women to utter tho sacred Mantras 225. 

Aninoya Hpanisad on Sannyasa as a means of 
attaining self-knowledge 140 

Asaliaya on tho right of women to Vedio 
studies 234 

A^wagho'Ja on tho education of tho prince 
288 , on recitation of Epics 393. 

A^i\atayana ^rauta sQtra on female education 
223, 224 

Aiwatayana Grhyasiitra on female education 
230 fn 

Alharvavoda on initiation 65 , on residence in 
the teacher’s houso 78 , on begging alms 
for the teacher 81 , on mental and moral 
discipline on the part of the student 98 fn , 
on the Sudra’s right to Vedio liturgy 204 
fn , on female education 223 , on the 
education of the prince 264 

Atrl Sainhiti on respect to teacher 103 fn , 
on teaching the Veda as the monopoly of 
the Brahmin 116, 117 , on the importance 
of character 25 , on knowledge and not 
descent as making a Brahmin 181 fn , on 
royal patronage of only learned men 417 ‘ 
on the superiority of Vedio learning 434 
fn , on the importance of the gift of Vedic 
learning 434 fu , on Vedio learning as 
the compulsory duty of all Brahmins 436 , 
on disrespect to unlearned Brahmins 437 
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fn. j on the prohibition oi gift* to 
snlowTud Brthininj 437 4S8j on reipook 
to tb* lecmed 410 ; on tho tpeoial priTilegM 
of tho Uuned 443 fn. on tho tpoelal priTv- 
Ugfi* of vtadonta 443. 

AttVirnfaUni on tho nlatiTo pofition of ui 
opprootice to o nuioter irood<fmght 

ai2fu. 

ATtii*r**T**W on Bnddhitt nuthodology 
Titb r»gwd k> mor&l Inotmctlon 176 i on 
tho druu M on ogonoj of edocotlon 403. 
AYijnin>-.*aihnnUIfcni on rojol oboorvMK:* 
of dl«oipbn 0 In tha ■ehool-oompcand fK) fn. ] 
on exemption of hermlt-Uanhen from 
tention 414 ) on Dannftntns Tuit to the 
bonniUge of EaQr* 416 fn. ; on femel* 
•doontion 247 

B 

BfidtrS/« 9 a> on femtla edaentlon 233, 
B&ndhijnia on tho growth of cpMUU«*d 
iMTcung M on the qomporifaon of » 
&6A7 ( on th« period of etadont* 
thJp 73 1 cm Cpoddh&mu 311 fn. ( on 
thfl«trlc«l ihowa 405 fn. 

Boannt, Annie on the foroct harautagM u 
M&te of lemming 61-6^ 

Bhmgmbmd GftA on the porformmnee of one f 
omsta datlea 9-6 on the elmatieitj of the 
ornate ajatem 7 on mdhikinhtdm 17 } on 
crraremtlng 92 j cm amiting mmtter mod 
mmtbod to the natom mod nemda of th« 
pupil 134-85 on method of tomehing 
through btdm mnd amip Mde 175 
Bhmtihmri aee nnd«r Ymtthmrl. 

Bhmgmhmd Pnri^m on tha right of bmmlM to 
atadj 334 j on the edacmtfon of Effna 
and Halmrama £88 | on the aoope of V&rita 
281 

Bhirmpraklia on thm place of Botai^ In 
Hindg Uadicml tdacation 211 mq 


Bbikknpl PUimnkkha on ih« orgmnlaaiion of 
tb« Bhlkkbnpl aaipgha 251 fn. 

Dikramiakaoharita on the odneaticm of king 
Horfa of Eaahmare 301 on patrouagm of 
learning hj king Ilar|a of Kaahmere 
423 fn. 

fifbadirapTaka Upani^ada on iha qoalitiaa to 
ba poaeesaed bj a pmpU before he can be 
tanght the hlghttk knowledge 0 fn. ; on 
adbikdraMda 10 fn. ( on pardrldjA 31 fn. i 
91412 { on the FiOehftla Pmrl^ 56 ; on 
the adjD^Ion of a atndent 66 j on the 
Dseesail^ of Upnna/ana ^ } on inatmotion 
wlthont tjpanmjana 70 ; on bfe-long 
vtndenUhip 75 fn., 77 fn. 78 fn. on 
naidfiDoe in tha teaeher'a honee 70 ; on the 
impoitanca of teaching bj example and 
not b/ precept onlj 132 fn. ; on teaching 
throngh qnecilona and anawen 1-8 fn. ; 
on eajee of learning kept aecret and 
teraaded oadj to epeeial peraone 143 fo. j 
on female edacalion 220.30 on the 
edoeetioD of the prince 264, S87 fn., 267 
804 ) on vaodenng atodonte 389 { on atate 
help for the onlUratioa of knowledge 410 { 
on King Jonalat patznnage of learmng 
417 

BfbafpmU BaipbiU on the apprentice ajatem 
208 1 cm the prohfbition of gifti to the 
nnleamed 438 j on gifte to the learned ae 
i e atemel gift 441 cm the rojal enloro^ 
ment of the terms of oontrmot between a 
maeter-eraftaioan mnd him mpprentioe 420 ) 
on the importance of Yedio learning 434. 

0 

ChSndogja Brfihmepa on adhikirtbida 8 fn. 

Chlndogja Upani^ada on adikirmbida 9 fn 
10 1 on the high ideal of anoient Hindu 
edaeatioQ ( on parflridjA 20; 91 ; on 
Indra ■ pupilage 68 1 on twelre jean 
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bludoiitalitp for learning all tlio Vedas 
74 £n , on stuilcntship oxtonding to 101 
jears 7o fn , on lifelong atudentslnp 
77 fn , on the invporlanco of a toaolior in 
education 03 , on tho admission of ii 
student 0'> fn , GO fn , OS fn , on tbo 
necessity of Upanaj an V OS 00 , on instrnc- 
tion nitliQut Upanajana 70, on father 
instructing Ins own son 70 fn , on the 
age for beginning Vodio studies 71 fn , 
on residence in tho toachor’& liou&o 79 , on 
begging alms bj tho student SO , on 
tending the sacred fire by tho student 82 , 
on tending tho teacher's liouao S3 , on 
serving llio teaclior Si fn , on teaching by 
oxample and not by precept only 121-23 , 
on tcaoliing through questions and 
answers 12S fn , on the education of tho 
pniico 2 l> 7, 26S fn , on brahmabada 391 , 
on stato help for tho cultivation of 
knowlodgo 110 

Charaka Saryluta on tho age elomontary 
education 33 , on tho training of nnrsos 
218-19 , on tho place of Botany in Hindu 
Medical examination 231, 222 

Cbu-fan chi on devadasis 259 

D 

Dakm Sanihita on the classes of students 
according to tho length of thoir student- 
ship 75 , on the proper grasp of the 
subjects taught 127 , on female education 
228 , on the meaning of bralimayajna 
433 fn , on the householder’s duty of 
studying the Vedas 435, 435 fn. , on the 
superiority of the gift to the learned 

441 , on the privileges of the learned 

442 

TDa^akumarachanta on tho education of 
prostitutes 258-59 , on Uandanlti as a 
subject of royal study 289, 


Dovlpnrana on tho scope of Vartta 291 

Dliammapada Commonlary on the duties of 
household women 235 , on » learned 
fomalo slavo 254-55 

DInmmapaddtthakatha on Taxila as a seat 
of learning SOS 

Dhanwanlari-nighantu on the place of 
Botmj in Hindu Medical education 231. 

Dialogues of the Buddha on teaching 
through questions and answers 175, 175 fn. 

Dighanikaya on ISfalandii 360 fn 

Divjabadana on tho solemn and silent 
surroundings of tho mother as laying the 
foundations of tho spiritual training of 
tho child to bo born 28 fn on school-room, 
pencils otc 3G , on female education 454 

Dwfpavam^a on female education 253 fn., 
254 fn 

F 

Fa-hsien on elementary education in Buddhist 
monastories 38-39 , on Buddhist monas- 
teries 38-39 , 340-41 , on Nalanda 357 , 
on Buddhist agencies of education 398 

Frcebel on the aim of education 17 j on the 
formation of character as the chief concern 
in education 24 , on teaching through 
parables and stones 134 

G 

Gautama on adbikarabSda 10 fn , on the 
composition of a Parisada 56 , on the age 
for commencing Vedio studies 71 , on 
the period of studentship 73 , on tending 
the sacred fire by the student 82 , on 
begging alms for the teacher 81 fn ^ 
on serving the teacher 84 , on prayer by 
the student 86 , on the dress of the 
student 90 fn , on the food of the student 
91 fn , 93, 93 fn , 93 fn. , 94 fn. , on 
the sleep of tho student 94 , on mental 
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monl di»cIpliB® oq tU* pftrt of tlw 
rtndwit 08 £d^ 09 fn. 99j on reipoot to 
ttiw te4obfr 101 101 fn lOi 103| 
104 fn^ 108 In. on tlio umn&l tons 106 { 
oa ilu length of tbo onnn^ torin 108 1 
on the daj* of non stnd/ lOS fn- 109 fn^ 
110 111 fn^ 119 fit I on th« OwC««ioai of 
non-elody 113 fn 114 fn 115 fn, ( on 
DOD-hr&hjnm Uaoher* 117 { on the method 
of tfl&ohlng 193 fn on eahool diesipHo* 
144 1 on the roj^l eaforcamant ofce^U 
dntiei ISO fn. } on the right of the 
SodrM to Vodio litnrgy 205 fn. on the 
appnntkie ijetem £09 on tpeddbejma 
211 &, I on goifcle 2D6 fn. | on iho 
oducfcfaon of the prince ‘TT j on the 
importance of learning 43- on tho ro/al 
enfoTMiaent of the termj of tho contmct 
hetween a matter eraiUman and hie 
appmntloe 439 

Gopatha BrlhTnif. on mental and moral 
dieripline on the pert of the etodeot 
97^ 

GorQa G^hysfltra on the right of the 8adra« 
to ntterr Yedie mantrae 205 fn. on 
female ednoation S24, 234 fm, 335 336 
on the right of femalea to niter Yedlo 
mantrae 231, 224 fn. 

H 

Hlrlta Bai^ita on adbillrabSda 10 fn.( 
on parlridji 22 on reeidenee in the 
taaoher^a honae TP on begging alme for 
the teaober 61 on tending the caered 
Ore bj the atndent 63 on tending ibe 
teacber’e bonae 83 j on aerring the teacher 
84 on the dreaa of the atndent 90 fn, 
on (he food of the atndent 90 fm, 91 £d 
93, 92 fn. ) on the eleep of the atndent 

94) on the atodant a tow of ecnilnenoe 

95) on the mental and moral dUoipUse 


of ibo flndeut 98 fn,, 00 fn. | on daja of 
non atndj 108 109 112 fn.) on oecaalona 
of uoo-etsd/ 114 In. on teaching the 
Vedai aa the monopolj of the Brahmin 
116 os the edac&tion of the prince 377 
on Yedifl loaming as tbo compolaorj datj^ 
of all Bnhmina 436 on the demerit of 
making gifU to nnloamod Brabmjna 438. 
Blrfta on tb« aignlBcance of initiation 
69 on the right of femalea to atadentahip 
and to ntter the Yedicmantraa 237 
llAlaa Anthologj on female odDcation 247 
HaToIock Ellia on the rice of homo sezoalitj’ 
07 

ifarfaebanta on Yedie achoofa and apemaf 
eohoola 55 55 fn. ) on the hermitage of 
Dirftkaramitra 17S'74 on the mililarj 
training of King Har^ of Kanaoj 193 
on the military tnuning of Pnnee 
Eamiragnpia of 21alwa 193; on female 
edocaiion 246 248 ) on the education of 
the prince 276 295 fn., 296 fn.; cn the 
hermitage of Yairaldeblrya 323^4 on 
the reoitotlon of the Ylyo Pnrtpa 893; 
on Logio Society 407; on PnfpabhOte a 
rult to VairahichAryaa hermitage 416 
on Har^ a patronage of learning 419, 
BemSdri on female edneeitinn 228. 

BltopadeJe on the derelopmant theory of 
edocatian 18 fn. ; on etoriea and fablea 
me the rehlale of moral Inatmotion 133; 
on teaching baaed on the modam principle 
of eniting matter and method to the 
natare and neede of the pupil 135. 

HiueD Teang on the age for elementary 
inetmotiona 88 ; on the of 

u) Brahminlcal inatitatianj 133 on the 
oemree of atndiea In Bnddhlat monaatanee 
168^9) on the enmcnlam of atodiee at 
N&laodl 168-^) on the hermitage of 
Jayaeena 17173, 3.6) on the number 
of atadenti and teacberg at N&landd 886 
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16S-69, on raodicnl education nt NAlaud v 
16S, 21S , on tlio inotliod of adniisaion to 
157 , on the method of toacinng 
at Nalauda 17S, 179 , on military education 
193, on the education of lla]}a^rr 2 IS, 
on Tasila 3GS , on a hermitage west of 
Lahore 323, on ^ai\a Mathaa 335, 
on Jaiua raonastorioa 339 , on JBuddliibfc 
monasteries 311, 31 H9, on ^rl Parvata 
monastery 312, 3-13-11, on the ^fahlbodhi 
monastery 319, cn the date of Nalanda 
339 , on the name of Nitlaiula 359-GO , 
on the buildings of Xalandl 360 G1 , 
3G1, 363, on the endow mouts to NUauda 
363-61 , on the foreign visitors to Nalanda 
369 , on the otSco-boarers of Nllanda 365 , 
on the eminent teachers at NalanJa 
366-69 , on ascetic teachers 390 , on 
religious tournaments 395, 396 , on Anoka’s 
patronage of learning 418 , on Harsa’a 
patronage of learning 119 , on ro^al 
patronage of learning 118-20 , on royal 
endowments to seats of learning 121-25, 
on the type of men turned out by the 
Ancient Indian educational system '148, 
419 

I 

I-Tsing on secular education m Buddhist 
monasteries 39 , on Hindu vs Buddhist 
educational system 163-65 , on the age for 
elementary education 33 , on the life of 
diBOiphno to be led by the 8ramanera 
154 , on the classes of Buddhist teachers 
and the qnali6oation required of them 
157-58 , on the teacher’s duties to the 
student 161, 162-63 , on the curriculum 
of studies in Buddhist monasteries 165 68, 
170 , on the Buddhist method of teaching 
174, 177, 178, 179 , on Harsa as a poet 
295 , on Buddhist monasteries 349-52 , 


on the Mrgadaba monastery 340 , on the 
Mahabodhi moiiaslery 349-50, cn the 
uamo of Nalanda 360 , on the buildings 
of Nalanda 362, 363 , on the members of 
students at Nalanda 366 , on the foreign 
visitors to Nalanda 369-70 , on the oourse 
of studios nt Nalanda 40-41, 166-70, on 
the method of teaching at Nalanda 178, 
179 , on the ofEce-bearers of Nalanda 365 , 
on the ominont teachers at Nalanda 367 , 
on religions tournaments 396 , on the 
staging of dramas 403-04 , on royal 
endowments to seats of learning 425 , on 
tho management of endowments to the 
scats of learning 425-26. 

J 

Jabaia Hpam^ada on the four stages of life 
16 fn 

Jagannatha on female education 234 

JaiminTya ITpamsada on a royal seer 183 

Jaimmi’s Purvamimamsa on the right of the 
Sndras to utter mantras 205 fn. , on right 
of females to utter the Vedio mantras and 
to study the Vedas 225j 226-27, 233. 

Jama Kalpasutra on rebellious students 145 , 
on the sixty-four female accomplishments 
234 , on the education of MahSvIra 276 

James on tho sigmfioanco of prayers by the 
Hindu student 86 

Jatatas on various and widespread uses of 
writing 34 , on elementary schools 35 , on 
wooden writing board and wooden pen 36 , 
on day-scholars at Taxila 80 , on a cock 
that crowed betimes and roused the 
students to their studies 85 , on married 
students 95 , on tuition fee 119, 120 , on 
the momtorial system 136-37 , on disciple 
in Brahmimcal institutions 144-45 , on the 
organisation of craft guilds 206, 211, 212 , 
on the education of the prince 276 , on 
numerous educational institutions 170-71 
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314-16 823 } on Taxiln u ft toftl ol 

laftmJog 308, S09 810 311 312, 313, 314 | 
on bormttjLgQi 3>3 } on moue« for •tadentc 
316 831 ; on Bcnftro# u n mi of loftmlng 
3S6-86 I on rojaJ grui of teholartlilpt to 
•tadenia for itndifta tbroftd 413, 312, 120 
on panishmant of rojal popila 144-46} on 
BriLbiiitp* itndenta leftrning thfl aria 163 
on veftTing m ft domoiila occapfttlon for 
voman 236 on danolng glrla *^60 263 fn. j 
on trftTel ftfter flnlahtng ednofttlon 406-03 ) 
on iH* itfttaa of ft king before bu teftober 

429 429 fn. 

K 

K fttbfl rftrltftggftTft on female ednoftiion 249-60 1 
on the ednofttlan of proatlbitea 269} on 
prinoe ■ difflonlij In mftatenng the Intrleft- 
tdn of gTftflimAr 2S9 1 on ib« pka of 
nafng fftblca ftnd atoriaa ft« Tehielea for 
Uftrthlng politioftl wladom 393 } on tbe 
barmitftge of Yftlmlkl 816 on Um 

harmitftge of BftdftrfhA 320 on the 

hermitage of B^tfmgft 3Sl on the 
harmitftge of Kapra 831 { on ^rTpamta 
343 on Pftlthan aa a cshool of Htndo 
nienoea 388 | on vmndarlng atndente 889 } 
on etoTj tellen 408 tn. 

Kft^hft Sftiphitft on caeoe of learning kept 
eeoret and riTealad onlj to epeoial pereone 

143 fn. 

Kftthopanljli on the importancg of a teaohar 
In edneatlon 63 j on the four atagea ol life 
77 on the cjaalifioaitona required of a 
teao h ar 121 j on the prereqnlaltaa of a 
popQ before be la taught tbe lugheti 
knoirladge 10 fn. ; on tbe high Ideal of 
Hindu education 16 fru, 27 fn. } on 
parlTidyd 81 j on tbs conipleiiionte>r^ 
charaoUr of pari and apar* Tidjl 22} 
on teaching throogh quoatlona and annren 


128 fn. } on tecwhing through ftpt atorlei 

129 fn. on the 6nt beginning of Toga 
ajatem 140 

KarpOramanjarl on the mihlarj education 
of femalee 232 { on the hermitage of 
Agaatjft 318 ; on picture gallerj 408. 

Eibjamlmiipal on female edneatlon 249 ; 
on llterarj examlnatloDB 331-36 428} on 
tiftrel u on agenoj of odocatlon 406. 

gadambari on the Importanco of oharaoter 
21 } on Ibe importance of pfajalcal oxerelM 
for pnncea 290 | on the education of tbu 
plnre 296-98 on tho corrionlnm of royal 
stndjaa 297 on royal tutore 296 on tbe 
harmitftge of Agaeiya 318 ; on th* 
hermitage of Badlnkfl 320 on the berml 
tage of Jibflli 324-26 os H^aln ae a 
teat of leamleg 886 on reeiiatios of 
44alraa (Hahlhhirata) 893 on literary 
•oouiiea 407 } on the theory of imprekdonJ 

282 fn. on tbe recitaUoD of ttetrae In the 
temple 397 

Klmandaklya HlUaira on the reatralnt of 
the aenaef ae tbe eole aim of all edani^ 
26 fn. I on aerrlog the teacher 83 fn,| 
on three batbi a day by the rtndani 67 ; 
on the MTen lieps in the reallaatlon of tbe 
iTw>ftn<ng of a truth 128 or tbs Imporianoe 
of DapdanlH ax a inhjeck of royal atady 

283 on tbe education of the prlnoe S86-66 | 

on Arthaiflatrft aa the faronrlte lemming 
of king! i289 ) on royal grant of atipenda 
to laamftd Brahmlna 412 i^on ae ft 

eonxideratlon in the aeleetion of the 
High Priest 444^ mlniator 444 ambaaaador 
446, minlateruU ofloer 446 govemmant 
•errant 446 on Vlkfflynrreda 220 

SUytyana Saiphitft on the etudant a bath 
87 fn. ) on tho atudanta disM 89} on 
the Annual Tann 107 fn. ) on daya of 
non-atudy of tbe Upanifada 116 fn. )**on 
the apprentice ^atem 206} on famal* 



education 228 , on the superiority of Vedio 
learning 433, 434 , on the importance 
of the gift of Vedic learning 434 , on no 
gifts to unlearned Brahmins 437 fn, 438, 
on the sanctity of the sight of the learned 
man 441 , on the superiority of a learned 
man 439 fn 

Katyayana 8rautaslitra on the absence of 
the right of ^Qdras to Vedio study and 
liturgy 205 fn 

Kathaka Samhita on learning and not 
descent making a brahmana 181 , on the 
education of the prince 264 

Kenopani^ad on the four stages of life 77 , 
on teaching through questions and answers 
129 , on parables as the vehicle of instruc- 
tion 129 , on female education 230 

Kau^itakl SQtra on unbroken descent in a 
brahmana line yet an ideal 181 , on the 
similarity of aims, pursuits and manner 
of living of the brahmanas 185 , on 
military profession as an occupation of the 
brahmin 187 

Kau^itakl Upanisad on the sacred thread 67 , 
on the necessity of TJpanayana 69 , on 
father instructing his own son 70 fn. , 
on instruction from father as well as from 
other teachers 70 fn , cn the education of 
the prince 267, 267 fn , on adhikarabada 
9 fn , on the offering of sacrificial fire 
as the recognised method of admission as 
a pupil 65 fn, , on teaching as the monopoly 
of the Brahmin 305 fn 

Kau^itakl Brahmana on debates and disputa- 
tions 141 fn , on the teacher’s power to 
confer SrJeyam or brahminhood on the 
student 183 , on female education 230 

Kautilya on the six Vedangas 14 fn , on 
the restraint of the senses as the sole aim 
of all the sciences 25 , on married students 
studying abroad 95 , on respect to teacher 
103, 103 fn, , on the student’s property 

60 


going on their death to their preceptors 
104 fn. , on the oral method of teaching 
129 , on the teacher’s duties to the 
student 143, 145 , on the age for 

elementary education 33 , on military 
education 189-91 , on commercial education 
195-201 , on royal punishment of both 
teacher and pupil if they sue each other 
146 , on royal enforcement of caste duties 
180 fn , on Yai4yas and ilidras embracing 
the military profession 187 , on bill of 
exchange 202, on training in agnonlture 
etc 204 , on apprentices 212 , on elephant 
doctors 219, on training in VrksSyurveda 
204, 220 , on spinning by females 237 , on 
the education of female slaves 254 , on 
the education of actresses 255 , on the 
education of prostitutes 256, 257, 261-62 , 
on the education of sons of prostitutes 
257 , cn the military education of females 
262 , on the education of the prince 
278 85 , on the necessity and importance 
of royal training 278-80 , 282-83 , on the 
curricnlnm of royal studies 280-83 , on 
the supreme importance of Dandaniti as a 
subject of royal study 281 , on the scope of 
inviksiki 277 fn. , on the age at which 
the prince shall begin his studies 283 ^ 
on the length of the course of royal studies 
284 , on hours of royal study 285 , on the 
military education of the prince 284 , on 
royal tutors 305 , on Brahmins as royal 
tutors 305 , on quarters for the royal 
tutors 305 , on the pay of royal tutors 
305 , on theatrical shows 404 , on story- 
tellers 498 fn , on royal grant of Chatta- 
vrtti to Brahmins 410-11 , on royal grant 
of stipends to learned men and teachers 
412 , on the exemption of learned Brahmins 
from taxation 414 , on state provision for 
the care and education of orphans 427 , 
on state provision for the training of spies 
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427 S8 ; on tH« lii!erk>r •taltu of oolaarnod 
^H^mVTn^T'^ 437 on mpeoi io tba la&mod 
439 ( on grsftUr rojpoot to tbo fnit»ln 
ihun to tbo 441 ; on tb* ipoelal 

pnriltgM o( tb« l««m»d 443 { cn tb» 
•P«ei«l pHrllegu of tb« rtodsQt413( on 
iMrning M n oonddanllon in tiio teloottoQ 
of tb« High Prlost 443-44, on tmbAwndor 
445 ud of fiipeTUiiaQdonto of tha dapart* 
ment* of the atata 446 

L 

lAgha Hlritn on tbo papil ■ d«bt to tha 
tesohar 119 

lAUtnruiLra on alamantary odaoation 35 1 
on voodan 'imtuig board 33 on famala 
•dacaHon 232. 

lAtjft^ana Crania «Qtm on tbe right of 
facoalw to nttar Yodio mantraa £25 on 
famala adsoation 936 

Ijoeky on tba oatbadraU of Madiaral Eoropa 
aa Bsata of laaming 69 

Lokaprakflia on commaroial corrupondane* 

£ 02 . 

Bf 

HahShhlrata on tba alaatieity of tba oncta 
a 7 *tam 6, 7 on adhJktnbld 19 £n on 
tba tbiaa-fold dabt of a pi»n 13 bx | on tba 
doTelopmant of eharAetar aa iba aim of 
adooation 24 j on tba impartanoa of a 
taaebar in adtieatioa 33 < on tiv panod of 
ctodantabip 73*7 4 ( 78 | on tba akadania 
tanding tba *CTad fira 83 j on tanding tba 
taaabar’a bouaa 83 on piajar bj tbe 
itndflnt 85 on tba aril aftaota of alaap in 
da/ tuna 94 ; on the glgnlBojjjoe of tba 
Tov of eontlnenea 96 fn. on tba priTationa 
to vbiab tba atodenta vara Inured 97 | qq 
mental and moral diaoipkna on tbe part of 
tba atndant 98 fn. on reapeot to taaobar 


lOl fn 103 fn. 104 fm, 105 fn. 106 fa. i 
on taaobing aa not rararting to tba 
Kybatri/a 117 j on non-accaptanM of 
tuition faa 118 on taacblng aa an inda- 
pandant art 123 1 on famala education 
331-32, 248 | on tba edocatlon of a pHnca 
273-76 on tba attninmenta of arma 
oalebiatad teaebara on taaobing 

ibroogh quaaliona and anavora 128 on 
Iba right of Sfldraa to Yedio itudy 205 £n- j 
on Yiivakarinaa aa tba Lord of Aria 214 i 
on vnrkv relating to borraa and alapbanfa 
219iontQtora to prineaaaae 243 ( on tba 
militar/ edoeation of prlocaa 268-69 
373-75 on tba education of piincoa 268-69, 
373-75 234 I on tba aoopa of YflrtU 291 { 
on tntora of pnnc«a 903 on teaching the 
prlncaa aa tba xaooopol/ of tba Brahmin 
804 on ouliiar/ edunatlon 189 S68-69 
on famala edueation 31 82» 243 on 
Taula at a nat of learning 306 1 on 
tba bariDilaga of Ya^ittba 317 Agaat/a 
318 Y/Oea 319 Yijbpa at Badarikt S’O 
DaTokrmA 320, gamlbi 320. gddSlaka 
320 Yiiwamitra 330 331, Baka 320 
Ssbieta 330 8iaradbina 320 Objabana 320 
SratakaU 320 StbOlaiira 820 HalTja 331 
Klt/mpa 33' H«p«irnge 321 Kakfaaana 
S9] Eapra 331, Yabakrta 331 Barirabapa 
331 B’'{aparba 321 Aetiraana 331 { on tba 
bennitagaa on the banka of tba Bbogabatl 
821 tbe Godararf S^I, Bapwd 381 tba 
Bhlgfratbl 321, tba Pajofpl 821 and tba 
Ylfvlniitra nrar 82 1| on tbe barmitaga 
fn tba ffafmifa forest 832, Simjaka foreat 
833, and near Kumkybetra 322-23 on 
brahmablda SOI ] cm tbe reeitatian of iba 
Mabibbirafa at a ^rlddba 393 1 on fior/ 
tallan 408 £d cm rojal help to student* 
in tba shape of oonstmotlon of houass 
^ them llO { on rojral grant of stipandj 
to learned man 412 { on ro/al help to 



studouts in paying tlio guru dak^Iima 
411 , on rjapoct to tho leiruod shown by 
tho king 416 , on royal patronage o£ only 
loarnod mon 117 , on Tudhi'stliir’s patro- 
nage of learning 418, on tlie importunce 
of learning 432, 133 , on tho importance 
of Vodic learning 131 fn , on tho impor- 
tance of the gift of Vodio learning 434 , 
on tho house-holder’s duty of studying the 
Veda 431, on tho Vanaprasthm’s duty 
of studying tho Veda 135 , on no gifts 
to unlearned Brahmins 137 , on tho lower 
status of unlearned Brahmins 438 fn , 
on learning as a consideration in tho 
selection of a bridegroom 413, and a 
minister 444 , on greater respect to a 
Snataku than to a king 410 fn 
Mahamangala sQtra on oral teaching 175, 
Mahapannirvanasutra on the admission of 

Mahaprajapati into the Buddhist samgha 
251 fn 

^fahaparinirvanatantra on female education 
237 

Mahavagga on the selection and admission 
of students into the Buddhist monastery 
150-51, on the period of probation of a 
Buddhist monk 1 j 3 fn , on the disciplined 
life to be led by a Buddhist monk 155-56 , 
on tho relation between tho Buddhist 
teacher and his pupil 158-161, 161 62 , on 
commercial education 195 , on the qualities 
of a good nurse 218 , on examination in 
Medicine 142 fn , on Taxila as a centre 
of teaching ^ilpas and medicine 308, 313 
Mahavam^a on female education 253 fn , on 
the education of the prince 276 
Mahavasya of Patan3all on female education 
226 , on the cultivation of cestlietic sense 

by women 256 , on tho military education 
of females 262 

Maitrayana Brahmana on adhikarabad 8, 9. 
10 fn 

Maitrayanlya Saqibita on knowledge and not 


m 

descent making a brahmana 181 , on female 
education 230 fn , 245 fn 
Maitrayamya Upanisad on tho mutual 
dependence of paravidya and aparavidya 
22 , on initiation 69 , on Toga 140 , on the 
education of King Brhaddratha 267 fn. , 
on Brahmin teachers of princes 304 fn 

Majjhima Nikaya on female education 
251 fn , 252 fn , on Kalanda 360 fn. 

MalatTm5dhava on 8rlparvata 343 

Malavikagnimitra an non-acceptance of tuition 
foe 118 , on teaching as an independent 
art 122-23, on female education 246, 247, 
on hall of painting 407. 

Mailt rapa^ha on the prohibition of sleep 
in day-time 66 fn , 94 fn , on the home 
e Jucation of the child 29 fn 

fifanu Samhita cn adhikarabad 8, 10 , on the 
importance of character 25 , on the age 
for beginning studies 33 fn. , on tho 
composition of a Parisad 54, 56 , on the 
Parisad as a ]adioial assembly 55 , on the 
selection of students 64 , on the necessity 
of CTpanayana 69 , on the age for beginning 
Vedic studies 71 , on the period of 
studentship 73 , on residence in the 
teacher’s house 79 , on begging alms for 
the teacher 81 , on tending the sacred 
fire by the student 83 , on tending the 
teacher’s house 83 , on serving the teacher 
83 , on early rising on the part of the 
student 84 fn , 85 fn , on prayer by the 
student 85 , on daily bath by the student 

87 , on the dress of tho student 87 fn , 

88 fn , 89 fn , 89, 90, 90 fn , on the food 
of the student 91, 91 fn , 92, 92 fn , 93, 

93 fn , 94 fn , on tho sleep of the 
student 94 , on the penance for sleepmg 
in day time 94 , on the student’s vow of 
continence 95, 95 fn , on casting seed by 
unnatural means 95 fn , on the penance 
for uninientional evacuation of semen 
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96 fn. t cm oonataraoting ntul iQolinAilont 
aod Uu pram&Uin ftwi^uiing of Ui» 
nxxukl impolM 97 ; on and morftl 

di«eiplhM on tht pftri of iba tiadeni 
98 tn^ 96 90 1 on rwpeet to toaobar 

101 fiL, 102, 103 £i^ 103 fiL, 104 fiL. 
105 fa., 106 fn. on dajt of non-iiadj 108 
fn., 109 fn 109 110 fn. Ua fiL, 116 fn. | 
on oo o a ri ona of rmn itndj 118 fa 113, 114 
fa, 116 fa on iba deSnition of an ftoUrja 
119 and an TJpldhjft^ lid on toaohing 
tbo Teda a« Uh monopoljr of tbi Brahmin 
119 { on teaching Uann Baiphitl &f 
tha monopoly of the Brahmin 116-17 on 
to ft o hln g impartad by non-Brahminj In 
timM of dUtran 117 | on non-acoapUne* 
of tuition foe 118, 119 fa on the method 
of t e ac hin g 136 fn 128 fn 129 { on th« 
ieaobtr** dailat to the ctadant 14S on 
diaelplina in Brihminieal inttltstion* 
14344 on the monitonal tyiiem 187 
on eomnurelal odooatlon SOL, 203 on 
female eduoatian 233 334, 238-37 on the 
•duoatlon of the prince 279 377 304 fa 
on rodtation of ^Aetrae at a irlddha 893 
on royal grant of etipendi to learned 
Brahmine 413 on the exemption of laamrd 
Brnhame Lorn taxation 414 on 
r eaeo n e tor iba exemption of learned Bnh 
mine from taxation 414 on the 
of learning- 432, 433 on the Importanoa of 
Vedlo learning 4S3, 434 on the booeiH 
h olde r a doty of studying the Vodae 435 
On the Vldapraethma da^ of etudytng 
the Yedaa 439 on the low etatue of 
u nl aa m ad Brahmine 439 fa, 437 on no 
glfU to unlearned Brahmine 437 437 fa, 
438 on the dement of maVing gifte to 
unlearned Brahmine 438, 4X on royel 
interferenoe to contract the rigoar of 
aobool dieoltpine 4i8-39 on royal enforce- 
ment of caet« dntiei 160 fa on Brahmine 


•tudylng yirtU and otbor profane fobjeote 
185 on tho epooial puranit of a Vaifya 
195 fa on tbe eaered nature of the 
artlean ■ work 215 on proetUuUe 250 j 
on profiuional acton 405 fa on the 
acquleitlon of knowledge from learned 
non Brahmine 439 on reepect to tbe 
learned 439 449 on greater reepeek to 
a enttakn than to a king 410 on the 
•peoial priTilegei of the learned 441 43 
on the ipeoial priTilegee of the etudant 
442, 443 on learning ai eonelderatlon 
in the eelecUon of a mlnleter 444, and an 
ambaeeador 445. 

Marco Polo on the want of martial eplrit 
of the Tiw^Una ia tbe later HedlcBral 
Hindu period 194 fa on davadlele 
£t^ fa I on the high level of a average 
men In Anoieoi India 449 450. 

Mat<ya Pori^i on the edueatun of the 

prinee 977 fa, 2S9 

Max Muller on the rereatality of the gemne 
o* Ifidja 3 on tbe eompoaiilon of a Pan^ 
56; on the period of etudantehlp 74 on 
Hindu device for tbe eoeurate preeerration 
of the eaered texke 131 on foreign 
teetimony on Hindu character 449-50. 
Megaelbenee on the uee of writing for 
public and privaU notifioationj 85 ; on 
the period of etudentahip 76 on embryonlo 
welfare S8 fa on tbe etudy of Medicine 
among lodiane 217 fa on female eduea- 
tloD234. 

MeghadOta on female education 247 { on 
devadiale 359 

Medhltitbi on the right of femalee to Yedic 
study 233. 

MUindipaflha on occasioni of non-etudy 
113 fa ) on through quaeiione 

and aniwen 175 fa on their king and 
queatiooing ae leading to the development 



o£ tho lutollecfc 177 , on commoroial 
education 195 fn. , on tho education of tho 
pnuco 275 fn , 288, 291, 30i fn.. 305 fn , 
on tho proper method of discussion 391 , 
on professional actors 105 fn , on hall of 
painting 407 , on royal patronage of 
learning 418 , on Buddhist teacher’s duties 
to his pupils 161 , on service to tho teacher 
in lieu of paying foes 119 fn 

Miraaiiisadarian of Sabarasavaml on the right 
of females to Yadio stud^ 226, 227 

ilonoratha Purana on tho admission of 
avomon into tho Buddhist Samgha 250 fn. , 
on female education 253 fn. 

ilrchchakatika on the education of King 
Sadrnka 294 

ifuhQrta-martanda on the age for elementary 
education 33 fn. 

jlfundakoparMad on tho prerequisites of a 
pupil before ho is taught tho highest 
knowledge 10 fn , on para and aparavidyS 
20 , on tho superiority of para vidya 21 , 
on the importance of initiation 65 fn,, 
66 fn , on tho importance of a teacher 
in education 63 , on tho period of student- 
ship 78 , on the qualiflcations required 
of a teacher 121 , on tho teacher’s duties to 
tho student 142 fn. 

N 

Kandi Parana on the training of a physician 
though fit for service in a hospital 217 

Narada Samhita on technical education and 
the apprentic system 207-09 , on female 
education 234 fn. , on royal enforcement 
of the terms of indenture between a master 
crafts man and his apprentice 429 

Nannul in Tamil on the proper grasp of the 
subjects taught 129-30 

Narayana on the right of females to Vodio 
study 233. 
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Nilakautha on the meamng of Kulapat^ 
322 fn. 

Nirukta on the education of tlie prince 268 

Nitiiataka of Vartrhari see under Yartrhari. 

Nltisara of Kamandaka see under Kaman- 
daklva NItisSra 

NyayamSlfivistira on the right of females to 
Vedic study 226, 227. 

0 

Ocean of story see under Kathasaritsagara. 

Oukong on Buddhist monasteries 352, 853, 
354 , on Ailoka’s efforts for the spread of 
Buddhist learning 418. 

P 

Padmapurfina on the scope of Itihasa 292 fn , 
on Pauramkas as agencies of education 
408 fn. 

Pancharatra on royal enforcement of the 
terms of indenture between a master- 
craftsman and his apprentice 209 fn 

Panchatantra on stories and fables as 
vehicles of instruction 133, 293 , on 

teaching based on the modern principle 
of suiting matter and method to the 
nature and needs of tho pupil 135 , on tho 
futility of theoretical 175 fn 

PaSchavimia Brahmana on oases of learning 
kept secret and revealed only to special 
persons 143 fn , on the education of the 
prince 183, 268 

Paramahamsa TJpanisada on sannyasa 140. 

Paraiara Saijihita on the composition of a 
Parisad 57 , on the Badarikairama of 
Para^ara 60, 320 , on Parijads as judicial 
assemblies 55 fn , on the food of the 
student 94 fn , on the hermitage of 
Vyasa on the Himalayas 320 , on the 
importance of Yedio learning 433, 444 , 
on householder’s duty of studying the 
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VedM 435 ( on tb« low tUUu of onleamed 
Enbinioj 436 fn^ 437 on niptok to tbd 
l«&rmd 440 fa. On the MnoiUj of ibo 
of % lo&rwd trim 441) rn tb« 
raporiorit/ of ibe gift to tba leunod m&n 
411 

Pl^inT on mtmoriilng 131 fn. ; on indifferent 
•tndente 145 fn. on femela slndante 
236 in. on tbe mlliUrj odaeeilon of 
femelee 263 fn. 

Pirulen Q[bjeiOtra on tbe ngbt of ^Qdru 
to Vedte etndj 205 fn. on tbe ngbt of 
femaUe to ntUr mentme 224 225 
Flnjltem&n]eri on tba ttaging of n dnme 
at tbe Spring Fettirel in tbe Scnekiit 
College ei Dbu 404 fn. 

PtM on tba mDjtery adaceticm of fem&lee 
262 on denffing belle for femelee 400 
on art M &n agenoj of edooetlon 400 
Peitakxii on eelf^ort in edaeeUon 101 
on tbe eni aietbc4 of teeohiBg 139 
Pietre Belle Yelle on a Hioda eUnwntary 
•obool in Kntbem India and lie method 
of 46 

Port BoTalifte on tbe oral method of 
teaobing 1SE9 

Freina tTpamfed on tbe necaultT' of 
UpBoajana 65 69 on teaabePe dntiee 
to tbe etndent 143 on no palming off 
falee knowledge on tbe part of the teaeber 
122 fn. on teaobing tbrongb apt OlDetra' 

ti mr fn. 

Frititdkbja of tbe Bgrada on the qaalifiea- 
tione required of tbe teoebor 121 on 
tbe manner of teaobing in Brabmlnioal 
eoboolf 136 on mlee ee to tbe repetition 
of word# etc. 180. 

Frijadar4ikt on biUe of painting and dancing 
240 on female edonatian 246. 
FOrramliniipa of Jaiminl m ander Jalmlnl. 


0 

Qoeitlonj of iXilindi Me nndor MDIadlpanba. 

B 

BabindranStb on tbe foroet bermitagee ae 
•eaU of learning 60^1 

BagbnT«Tp4a on tba age for elementarj 
edneatlon 33 on aarlj rleing on tbe part 
of the ftadent 85 fn. on tbe derelopment 
ibenrj of edacation 10 fn. on tba 
•dacation of Kn4a and Lara 373 on tbe 
edneation of tbe prince I9fV S6^ 3*^ 
293 on female edacation 247 on tba 
berxnitage of Vllnukl 316, Agaetja 318, 
and cf itn 323 on tbe Enlandjle of 
pnncea 393 on tbe tbeorj of unprewon* 
£82 fn. on the r yal gift of Kn4abatl 
to Brabmioi Tened in tba Yedaa 412 
on vtaU help to atodente in pajuig 
goradak^hlpd 413>14 on royal aoUeitade 
for tl» welfare of tbe bermiWteaeban and 
tbeir e«aU of learning 41M6 on tbe 
military training of pnncaa 193 fn., 
296 fn. 

Bfljanigbapta on tbe place of Botany in 
Hindn lledioal ednostion 222. 

BdjataranginI on 4reyae and aireyaa ae 
merobiintila term* eorreapoDding to onr 
oiedit and debit 203 on bille of exchange 
2^2 on tTi^ training of merobante 203 
on aamaeTie 241 fn. on f*Tn«U preceptor* 
in tbe TSntrio enlt 350 on tbe edacation 
of proetitatee 258 oo deradAele 359 fn. 
on the training of Tt'ajnalfl, a deradiel 
2^61 on tbe ednoation of tbe prinoe 
270 299.3X1 30143-, 804, 805 fn- on 

ma^baa in Ewbnwre for Brabmlne, 8aiTas 
and Pliopataa 833 fn, on Panriplkaa 
408 fm on the patnraage of lea m iog by 
Jaylpida 431 32 Ayutibar man 429 
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Kalasa li22, Bbo 3 a 423, Har^a of Kasbmoro 
ii22-23 , on tbo importanco of learning 132 , 
tho psycbologicul basis of gifts 111 fn , 
on Ganaiupati, Head of tbo Accounts cfSce 
199 , on astrapn]a 193 , on olomontary 
education 31 , on Brahmins embracing 
military profession 1S7 , on balls for 
students 333 , on monaslorios in Kasbmoro 
353-55 , on religious tournaments 390-97 , 
on royal construction of houses for learned 
men HO , on royal grant of villages to 
learned Brahmins 411 

Ratnabatl on female education 248 , on 
isrlparvata 343 , on balls of painting and 
dancing 246 , on picture gallery 407. 

Ramacbarita on Jagaddalo Mabavihara 3S3 

Ramayana On the growth of special schools 
53-54 , on gouna and mukliya brahma- 
cbarins 76 , on observance of discipline 
in tho school compound on the part of 
royal visitors 99 fa , on respect to teacher 
105 fn , on the annual term 1C6 , on 
days of non-study 109, 109 fn , on 
teachmg imparted by non-Brahmins 118 fn , 
304 fn , on the attainments of celebrated 
teachers 121 , on the relation between 
teacher and pupil 146 fn, , on the royal 
enforcement of caste duties 180 fn. , on 
military education 188-89 , on female 
education 231, 245 , on the military educa- 
cation of females 263 , on the education 
of the pnnce 268-73, 306 , on the ideal 
of royal education 306 , on Taxila as a 
seat of learning 308, 313 , on the hermitage 
of Valmikl 315, 316 , Vaiistha 317, 

Varadwaja 317, Sukra 317, Eajarsi 
Trnabmdu 317-18, Agastya 318, Swara- 
bhanga 31®, Sutighna 319, Idmabaha 
319, Bamanadeva 319, Matanga 319, 
and of 8abarl 319 , on Nyagrodh^ 
5rama 319, SiddhS^rama 819 , on hermi- 
tages on the banks of the Pampa 319 , on 


tbo hermitages of the seven riis called 
saptajana 319, Gautama 319, Atri 319, and 
of Nislkara 319 , on Doiaratha’s visit to 
tho hermitage of VoJistha 416 , on 
Bharata’s visit to tho hermitage of 
Varadwaja 416 , on Satrughna’s visit to the 
hermitage of Valmikl 416 , on men versed 
in Tajnailstra 324 fn , on Ponrauikas 
408 fn , 

Rgveda on Indo-Aryan religion 10-11 , on 
nn early Brahminical school 54-55 , on 
Sandbyas 85 fn , on 4i4nadevah 94 fn , 
on accurate memorising 130 , on the 
proer grasp of the subjects taught 132 , on 
assemblies for testing one’s knowledge in 
a debate 141 , on female education 223, 
228-29 , on begetting projeny as not 
antagonistic to spiritual progress 231 fn ^ 
on prostitutes 256 fn , on tho military 
education of females 262 fn , on the 
education of the prince 264 , 

s 

Sambarla Samhita on begging alms for the 
teacher 81 , on serving the teacher 84 . 
on early rising on the part of the student 
84 fn. , on prayer by the student 85 , on 
penance for taking food without a bath 
87 , on the dress of the student 90 fn , 
on the food of the student 91 fn , 92 fn , 
93 fn , 94 fn , on penance for sleeping in 
day time 94 , on penance for the breach 
of the vow of continence 95 , on wilful 
evacuation of semen 96 , on the method 
of teaching 125 fn , 126 fn, 

Samyutta NikSya on female education 252 
Sannyasa TJpanisad on sannyasa 140 
^atapatha BrShmana on tending the sacred 
Ore by the student 82 , on tho signiOoance 
of tending the sacred Ore by the student 
82 , on tending the teacher’s house 83 , 



m 

cm no iloep in daj tints on Ute of iha 
•iadsnt 04 on tbs tasoEsr’s datist to ths 
•tcdesk 143 on tH« eompoiitlon oi tbs 
Yuija 194 in. on tbo right oi SOdiM to 
Ysdio Utnrgy SOi ; on dnnoing nod 
■^n g ^n g as oxolosiTelj {emmino noeom 
pUshmsats S33 fn. ( on VMring M ft 
fonotlon of iroinsn 235 £n. } on tho «daoft* 
tion ol the pnnca 294-67 208 fn^ 268 ; on 
vandenng itodeixU 389 ) on iwftdhTtjft 
19 ftL on ftpgiinnft 48, 49 fn. ( on ihs 
importftnot of ft toftebsr in •dootion 63 
on pTftinft and pratlprain* 141 £n on 
rojftl ssert 183 £il on tha alaaUclty of 
the cfttta fjftsa 163 fan, 163, 164 on the 
admission of itadsnta 65-66 ( on tha 
sseriBeial oord 67 on iha apiritosl signl 
fleanoa o! npftoftjftnft 67 } on fatbar 
instraetlng bis ovn via 70 | on roddsnca 
in tba tasdhar's bonae 78, 79 fan on 
begging aims for tba taarhar 81 on 
tba aignifloanea of begging almt for tb* 
teaober SI, 

6ftrsgandbftra on tba plane of Betanj in 
HindB Uedioftl odoeation 293. 

Sflipkb/a Bazpbiti on tba apiritsal aigoid- 
oajMS of Bpanajana 67-68 1 on ib« ago 
to oommaniX) Yedio rtndUa 72 ) on 
begging alma for ibe taacber 81 j on 
teadlag tba mend Sen bj- ibe siadeoi 
82 on lerTlng tba teaobar $4; on ear}/ 
mtng b/ tba atndent 84 fn. j on tba 
food of tba atadant 91 fn., 93, 94 fn. | 
on tba dnsa of tba atodant S8, 89 90 fn. I 
on tba alaep of the atndant 94 ; on 
mantal and moral diaoiplina on ibe pari 
of tbe atodsni 96 fn., 99 fn. cm reapaei 
to ta ao bar 103 fn^ 106 fn. j on da/a 
of Donatnd/ 108 fat, 110 fn., HI fn., 
113 fn. on placet 'where tbe Yedaa 
abcnld not ba atndiad 113 fn. j on 
ocoaafona of noa-atudy 114 fn. j on tba 


mAantwg of Upldh/1 116 J OD tba method 
of tasabfog 1*^4 } on Tinapreathlna dot/ 
of atod/ing tbs Yedsa 433. 

SSrpkbjijan on tba admljalnn of atndenta 
67 fn. J on tba annnsl tarm 106 fn. on 
iba length of tba annaal term 108. 

Sizpkbjl/snn ir^/aka on fatbar Instmct- 
fng her own son 70 { on t e n ding tba 
taaobar a honae 83. 

Slipbbjijftoa Sotra on tba right of femslea 
to otter m&ntma 224. 

SlgUorAda SotU on ibe dntlas ol teaeber 
ftnd popd 158-59 

8ikfA on tba coorae of elemantar/ atndUa 36. 

Skamdbapnripft on tbe mihfttmjft of tba 
Huoals/fts 222 fn. 

^nntaadtm of on tbe elsatioit/ 

of tbs oftata ajatem 184, 

8abbi}ltft on tbe dsTelopmeni ibeorj ol 
adaeatlcni 19 faw t on iba proper graap of 
tba aabjeeta taagbt 133. 

SnkbsaaptaU on tbe quftnhi/ of food t) be 
taken b/ tbe atndent 92 fn. 

8akrftnl\iatrft on tbe derelopment of ebftrfto- 
tar aa tba aim of edacation 36 ] on tba 
aalaotfon of atadaota 64-65 on tbe period 
of atndantahlp 74 on reapeet to taacher 
104, 104 fn. on dUaipline in Brabminiead 
inatitrationa 144 on ro/al enloreamani 
of eaata datiea 280 fn. os knowiedgs 
fcnil not birtb determining Bnbmlnbood 
182 fn., 183 fn. on tba right of tba 
twua-bom elaaaaa to etnbraoa tbe profea- 
aion of anna Trban dbarzoa £a in danger 
1S7 fn. on tbe dJflersni kinds of doon 
msnts 197 fn. cm tbe right ol dldras to 
Yedio atndisa 205 fn. on miHUrj 
edneation 191-93 on the teobnlqna of 
beejping aeooanta 200 cm tba edooaticm 
of tbe pnnea 384, 3S6-88 on tba 
earrlenlnm of ro/il atadiea 286 on tba 
imporianoe of NTtiaftra aa a anbjaot of 
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royal study 2S6-S7 , on manly o'^oroisos 
and military training on tbo part of the 
prince 2S7-S8 , on the scope of Artliniastra 
290 , on the scope of Vartta 291 , on the 
scope of Anvik^iki 292 , on travel as an 
agency of education 105 j on royal grant 
of stipends to students and learned men 
•112'13 , on the importance of learning 432 , 
on respect to the learned 439 , on learning 
as a consideration in the selection of a 
bridegroom 413, tlia High-priest 414, a 
councillor 4-14-45 and a ]udge 4*15 
Snktimuktabali on female education 249, 
Sung-yun on Buddhist monasteries 3-14 
SQtralankara on Buddhist methodology with 
regard to moral instruction 176 fn 
Satranip5ta on the life of disoipline to be 
lived by the 8ramanera 154 and by the 
Buddhist monk 156 , on the qualifications 
of the Buddhist TJpadhiya 151 fn. , on 
female education 253 

Su^ruta Soirihita on the age for beginning 
elementary education 28 , on the right of 
Madras to study Medicine 205 fn , on 
Dhanwantarl as the propounder of the 
healing art in this world 216 , on the 
place of Botany in Hindu Medical educa- 
tion 220, 221. 

^vetasvetara IJpamsad on the necessity of 
upanayana 69 , on respect to teacher 105 , 
on adhikSrabSda 8 fn, , on the cause and 
purpose of the universe 15 fn , on Kalpa 
as the earliest Vedanga 49 fn , on 
teaching by example and not by precept 
only 122 fn. , on Toga 140 


248. 


on female education 


T 

Taittirlya Aranyaka on anuiasanas and 
their meanings 49, 49 fn , on prayer on 
the part of the student 85 , on Gayatrl 
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hymn and the inner significance of the 
prayer to the sun 86 fn , on casting 
of seed by unnatural means 96, 96 fn , 
on mental and moral discipline on the 
part of the student 99 fn , on the 
teacher’s duties to tbo student 142 , on 
female education 230 

Taittirlya BrShmana on the avoidance of 
the fllesh of acquatio creatures by the 
student 93 fn , on avoidance of high 
seats by students 94 fn , on the student’s 
vow of continence 95 95 fn , on mental 
and moral discipline on the part of the 
student 98 fn. , on writers on etymology 
50 fn , on the period of studentship 75 , 
on residence in the teacher’s house 78 , 
on the prohibition of rubbing the teeth 
by the stnd 9 nt so as to avoid personal 
beauty 90 fn. , on pra^na and pratipra^na 
141 fn. , on the right of females to wear 
the sacred thread 227 fn. , on the want 
of antagonism between married life and 
spiritual progress 231 fn 

Taittirlya San.ihita on continence 96 fn , on 
the mental and moral discipline on the 
part of the student 99 fn. , on pra^na 
and pratipraina 141 , on knowledge and 
not birth determining Brahminhood 181 , 
on dancing and singing as feminine 
accomplishments 230, 245 fn 

Taittirlya TJpanisad on paravidy5 21 , on 
students attending schools 54 fn , on 
residence in the teacher’s house 79 , on 
prayer at meals 91 fn , on teacher’s 
example to be followed only in so far as 
his conduct was above reproach 122 fn , 
on teachmg as a compulsory duty of all 
students in future 123 , on teaching 
through questions and answers 128 fn , 
on Varuna’s method of teaching his son 
Yrgu 129 , on the teacher’s parting 
address to the student 148 49, 
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Dtlkc to tMehen on Pfjobology on tbs 
importonco ot tb* prnehce of mornicg aitd 
evtning prajan among Hinda vtndooti 
66. 

nbaUt-1 Nlfarl on tl>a dastraotion o( 

NUandtSSa 

nrftnatli on ^Hpamta 343 j on tba dato 
o( tfolandl 357 ; on th« dacaj oi K&landi 
371 1 on tb« ntoation of Ylknaieilll 373 
on tbo intolleetnal ochopentlon batwMO 
NllandS and Ylkrainail I 871 374 on 
tba otSsaia of YTIcraniaini 374-75 on tba 
eminant taaoban of yikramiirU 376 377 
379 380 on tba enunant taaeban ot 
KUandl KSglrjana 366 Arja Aranga 
367 fn. Ylnltadara 368 fn. on tba 
daitniotion of Vlbraznallli SSI on tba 
daatrnetion of Odantapar! 383-83. 
TberfgUbt eoznmantar 7 on famala odaeatlon 
253 fo., 353 fn. on an edacatad tinnala 
■lara 354. 

Tbomaa P W on tba flna ganing ot tba 
aoaienk Indian taaehan 124. 

Tod, OoIcimI on tba work of tba BrabnUn 
taacbars of Hajpnt prlncoa 305 | on tba 
mUitaiT' ednoatlon of Bajpnk prlncaa 
306 on BbUa and Oharpaa of BAjaatbin 
ai agenoiai of ednoatian 40S fn. 

TraTali of Pa bidan aaa nxtdaT Pa-b^n. 
TraTala ot U&no Polo m nnder Uaroo 
Polo. 

Trarela of Piatra DoBa Yalla aaa under 
Fiatra Dalla Yalla. 

TraTala of Ynau Ohwang aaa nndar Hinan 
Taang 

u 

nianl Saipbltft on 10 fn, ; 

on tba aeleotioa ot atndanta 64 65 on 
one jaaya probation before ■dmtMifm 
aa a atndank 65 on tba aga to conuBanoe 


Yadio atndiaa 71 on Illo long alndanka 
76 on bagging alma for the toaobar 81 ] 
on tending tba taaebera bonjo 83 
on prajer b/ the atadant 65 ; on tba 
draat of tba atodant 67 fo., 88 fn., 89 fn., 
00 In. { on tba food of tba atadant 
93 fo } on tba atndank a row of oontinanca 
95 on montal and moral dlaaipUne on 
tba part of the atodant 98 fn., 90 90 fn. , 
on roapoot to taaobar 105 fn. on tba 
annual term 106 107 107 fn. on tba 
length of tb« annnal term 103 } on tba 
daja of non-ftadj 106 fiL, 100 fn., 
liO fn, 110 111 fn, 113 fn, 113, 

115 ilk on Iba oocaaiona of non-atndj 
113 fn. 114 fn, 115 fn. on nDi>- 
aocaptanca ot tuition fee 116 | on tba 
prtper graap ot tba aubjaota taagbt 197 

TTpamtada on tba period of atndantabfp 
74>76 on tba qaiHBcationa requirad 
of tba toaabar 19193) on famala edooa' 
tion 330 aaa alao undar AiUnja, 
ArDpa;r^ BTbadim^aka, Ohindogxa, 
J&blla, Jaixcualja, Katba, Kauiitakf 
&na, Unpdaka, ilaitrtjana, Prlina, 
Parambajpaa, Bannjlia, STatdiwatara, 
Taittix^a, Upanifada. 

UUararlmaabanta on tba daja of non- 
atodj 109 fn. on tba tbeorj ot impraa- 
alnns 389 in on Yftlmlki a barxedtage 
915 316) on Agaatba a barmitago 31S 
on dramatlo rapronnt&tion 404 on 
piotura-gallarj 408] on BAmaa riait 
to YAlmikTa harmltaga 416. 

V 

Yaipia Brftbmapa on fatbar fta^'lnng hia 
own aon 70. 

Yaiiftba Baipbitl on adbikArablda 10 fn. 
on tba Importanae ot oharaoter 24 fn, 
95 fn. [ on tba oompontloo ot a Parifad 
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o’) , on PftnjMlns us puhcial nssomblios 
vu") f’l , oil tho growth of spoomi bchools 
i)i , oil tho spintiuil aigniGcnnco of 
iij iin^i 'll, V t'S , on tlio ago to commouco 
\ ot'io jtiuiica 72 , on life long btudonts 
, on tv'i ’oiKa in tho ttuclior’s honbo 
“'1 , on k'^'giog olnis for tho tou-hor SI , 
cii thrto Luths id i j b/ tho sludont 87, 
on t!o dress of tho btudont £3, 8*1, 69 fn , 

90 fn , on tho food of tho stiidont 

91 fn , 92, 92 fn , on tlio bleep of tho 
«itndont 9i , on uiontil nnd moral 
dirfCiphno on tho part of tho studont 
93 fn , on rospout to te.ielior 102 fn , 

fn , 105 fn , on tho annual torni 
lOd, 107, 107 fn , on tho length of 
tho unnnal term lOS , on tho da }3 of 
mn-atudy 108 fn , 109 fn , 110 fn , 110, 
111 fn , 112 fn , on tlio occasions of 

non study 113 fn , llifn. 111, 115 fu , 
on tho definition of an Upldhy.iya 
110 fu , on tho prohibition of uccopting 
an) thing oxcopt alms on tho part of 
u btudeut 62 fn , on teachor’a duties to 
tho studont 111 fn , on .ipuddharma 
211 fn , on professional actors 105 fn. , 
on tho reason for tho exompticn of 
learned L’rahmins from taxation 411 , 
on royal panishmont of villagors who 
patrouiso nnloarnod Brahmins 417 , 
on tho importanco of learning 133 , 
on tho honsoholdor’s duty of studying 
tho Vedas 135, 135 fn , on V3naprasthm’s 
duty of studying tho Vedas 436 , on 
Vedic learning as tho compulsory duty 
of all Brahmins 436 , on tho low status 
of unlearned Brahmins 436 fn , on greater 
respect to a snataka than to a king d'lO-ll. 

Vatrhari on the importanco cf learning 432 

Vaol aspatimitra on the five stops in the 
realisation of the meaning of a religious 
truth 127-28. 


Vijasoulya Samhita on tho tuition fee as 
tho moro symbol of tho pupil’s respeot 
for tho toaohor 119 , on prostitution as a 
profession 256 

V.Usiyana’s KamasQtra on adhikarabada 
10 fn. , on tho student’s vow of continence 
95 , on a echomo of female education 
235 36, 237-15, 217 , on tho education of 
prostitutes 25c-57 , on tho education of 
daughters of prostitutes and Natas 
257-58 j on a class of gay women 
frequenting clubs 255 , on tho military 
training of fomalos 263 , on music halls 
2IG , on clubs as an agoncy of education 
107 , on story-tellers 408 fn , on teacher 
of Artliaiistra 283 fn , on tho nature of 
udriharnna 292 

Vlya Purina on tho scope of Vartta 291 , 
on tho scopo of ItihSsa 292 fn. , on 
Pauramkas 408 fn 

Vonkato^wara on the significance of ceUbaoy 
on tho part of tho student 96-97. 

Vi 3 nano^\vara on fomalo education 233-34 , 
on tho education of BhojU Paramara of 
Dliar 300 

Vikramankaohanta on the education of 
King Haria of Kashraero 301 , on the 
patronage of learning by King Harsa of 
Kashmoro 423 fn. 

Vimanavattu commentary on female educa- 
tion on 246-47 

Vinayapitaka on the ceremony of admission 
into Buddhist monasteries 150-53 , on 
female education 250-51 , on accomplished 
prostitutes 256 , on caste not affecting 
admission into a craft-guild 211 , on 
Buddhist agencies of education 393. See 
also under IVfahavagga 

Vinaya Samgraha on the life of discipline 
to be lived by the ^ramanera 155 

Viramitrodaya on tho apprentice system 
208 
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ivn Pnri^a od tbo tgo for eltrooatArj 
edocailon 33. 

ifpa BvpUyi OQ adhUdntdd* 10 | on 
th« Importanco o! ohsTietor 24 fn. ; on 
tbe fplritunl dgnlSeuoo ol apootjunn 
07 hk, 68 ) on th« naoeuitj of aptmajum 
69 fn. ) on tiit age to oommenoa Vedlo 
ttadiof 73 ) on Ufa-long attidanUhip <6t 
on raddoDOO in ilt* teaeber’a luraat 79 i 
on begging dm« for tb* toaebtf 81 ( on 
wrring tba towbsr 84 \ on prtjtr bj tb* 
■tndent 85, 66 fn. t cm two batb* a daj 
bj tba atndant 87 ] on tba dreaa of 
tbe ftndsnt 88, 88 {il, 39 89 tn^ 90, 
90 fn. cm tha flood of tba atndent 

01 £d^ 93, 93 fn^ 94 En on tbe alaap 
of tba atadent 94 on paoapga for 
■leaping in dajUma 94 on oontlnance 
on tba part o( tba ftodant 65 fn on 
pan^naa for wilfal aTBanatton of aatoan 
93 on pananoa for nnintenhanal aracu 
tion of aamen 96 on mantal and moral 
litftrtpHTw on tba part of tba atndant 
98 fn., 96 fn. on raapaet to taaobar 
101 fan, 102, 103 In. 103 fiv, 104 In., 
105 106 fn. on tba armnal term 106 

107 on tba length of tba aimnal term 

108 on daja of non-atndj 108, 106 
111 In., 113 fn. I on oeoadona of noo- 
atadj US fn U4, 115 fn. cm tba 
daflnitlon of an IcbirTa 116 fn. on tba 
daflnltloQ of an ITpldhjSja Ud on 
noQ-aeoaptaaoe of tnitlon faa 118, 118 fn. 
on tba matbod of tMntimj 126 fn ^ 
125 fn. on tbrra bhida of docmnants 
and tbe mlaa for -nrituig tbam 197 on 
raeitatkin of dAatraa at a irAddba 883 
on iha booaebolder t datj of atndjing 
tbe Tadaa 435 on greater raapaet to a 
anflUVa than to a 440 on tba 
apeoial pnrilagea of tba atndant 443, 
443 , on monltora 137 on royal anloree. 


mant of caato dniiea 160 fn. on 
flpaddharma 311 fn. 

T 

Tama on femals edncatlon 337 834. 

Tama SajpbiU on tba dsya of noD'ftndj 
113 fn. on roapaot to a anfliaba 440. 

Tajorrada on tba antlqmtjr of ndma 
karapam S9 ] on pninam 49 on tba 
right of Sfldraa to Yadio liturgy 304 fn. 
cm famala edncatton 223 fn. 

Tijoabalkya SaipbiU on adbflcirabld 10 
In. on iba Intardapandanca of and 
aparlridyl 83 on Parijad aa an eeelaal 
aatical aynod 55 fn. | on Iba oompoaitlon 
of a Parifad 57 on the aaleotlon of 
atodania 64 { on tba age to eomsunea 
Tedie itndlaa 71 on tba period ol 
ftndantahip 73 cm UfKlosg ftsdantahlp 
76 on bagging alxoa for tba taaobar 61 
on tanding tba aorad fire by tbo atndant 
88 on aerrlng tba 83 on tba 

dreaa of the atndant 60 fn, on tba food of 
the atndant 91 In., 93, 93 fn., 94 In. on 
abaiWnco from apeaeb wbQa tba atndent 
la taking bU maala 92 fn. ; on iba 
atndent a tow of oonUnenea 95 ; on 
mental and moral diampllna on tbe part 
of tbe atodant 98 fn 99 fn. on tba annaal 
term 107 cm dayi of non-atndy 108 fn., 
109 fn., 110 fn.. Ill fn. 112 fn. on 
the oeoaaiona of nonatndy 113 fn. 
114 fn. } on tba dafiniticm of a gam 116 
fn Icbirya 116 and an npfldbySya U6 
fn, on Donaeceptanoa of toltion fee 118 
fn. on aeoeptanoa of tuition fsa only in 
tunaa of extreme diatreea 118 fn. on dleeip- 
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Spiritual signlAcaaen of npanarana 67-68. 
Sleep on tbs pert of ibe rtadtat &4. 

^dbanja kataba as a saat of learning 384. 
Sriperrata monastery 31S-41 
Staff to be used bj tb* etodent 89 
Stage a* an agency of adaoatloo 402*05 
State grants of lands called BhattaTtUl to 
tbe learned 410-11. 

State endowment* of lands to Inroed Bmb 
mms taking tba form of agrabira or 
Tillage eettlement 411 IZ. 

State eebolartbipa 418 
State help to stndenU In pajicg gnm 
dak|hlpt 418-14. 

State pTotiflon fcr tbe edaeatlon of orphaot 
4S7 and for tbe training of spise 4S7 
State iotorfanoee In edaeatlon was Ittntted 
to matters of dledpUna onl; 438-29 
Stbtngnndora agrabira S29 
Stipends and liberal allovaoees to stodenW 
412-13 

Stories and fables as reblolei tor tsaeblng 
tb* poUlieal wisdom of tb* AribaiUtra to 
prur** 298. 

StcTj letters as agenelss of sdncation 403. 
Students tbonld wear eitbsr matted looks or 
a tnft of bair on tbe ororm of bis bead 89 
Stodsnt* abonld not beg lor salt or for wbat 
U stats 82. 

dsdras right to V*dlo stodles and Utnrgj 
80t05 

T 

Tamil Academy 3S3-S4. 

Tanjore at a seat of lesndng 887 


TaxHa, a eeat of learning 307 14 a aeat of 
Brabmlnlo ealtar* 307 IdentiGcatlon of 
o! its aite 807 its bistory from tbs 
oarlleft tlmos 807*09 ( its intelloctnal 
snxoToignty oror the wide world of letter* 
la India 309 j a seat of bigbor edaeatlon 
309 10 1 Its stndent* ■nera drawn from 
all ranks and classes of aoeletj 310 
Oba^diUs, bowerer were not admitted 
810 I classes of students 310 ; Its Insis- 
tence npon certain standards of simplioitj 
and disoipllno upon all stadenls whether 
princSB or paupers 810-11 ) the eorri 
eolnm of stndies 811 IS { tbe coUego 
boors S13.14 U gase a practical tom to 
all instmellon as a pedagoglo principle 
814. 

Ttaoblng < wu it the monopoly of tbe 
Brahmin? H6-18- 
Teaching as an Indepsodent art 122-38. 
Tsaobsr s dotles to the stndsnt 143-43 ) 

Teebmeal edneation 20^16 
Tending tb* saered as one of tbe duties oi 
tbe stadent 82. 

Tending tb* te loberis bouse 88 
TiidbaVa mnnsst*ry 850-5L 
Tel* 832-38. 

Training for mir*ei 91B-19 

Trarel a* an agency of edaeatlon 405-07 

Tnltion fee 118-20 

Toltion fee Tarietle* oti at Taula 119 30 
TnUrs for prinees 80S-04, 283 284, 296 
Tntors tor princesses 246 

u 

Uj^aln as a seat of learning 886-8? 

TTnleamed Brahmins t tbair low estimation 
in the public eye 4S6-&7 
Uttariya to be worn by tb* studont 88 
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V 

V'vjnpn'Unn'’ • tlioir tlntv to plmly tlio 
\'o ’nt 

A'* npcncios of cilac'\tion 409. 

Vtcho PoliooK of If'nrning 19*50. 

Vrtonr'irv rcicnco 210-20 

Vjay’ipi(!in’: 

Vil.r-vn'v'^ n mointlory lU Bilntition 372 , 
mmi' ^73, luUdin^s 37 >, oflico-boarorB 
373 , tmnibL'r of (o'\oJiors nnd filndontp 
375 . cotirpo of rtndios IGS, 1G9 70 , 
illu'jlnonp nlnmni 375 , crainont toacbors 
37G-SD , foreign Msitors 3S0-S1 , its 
dc' traction .191. 

Vocational cdncation* ISO-222 


w 

"Wandcriiig studonts ns ngonoies of educa- 
tion .389-90, 

Was tlio tonclnng of pnnoes ns monopoly of 
tlio Brnbmins ? 304-05. 

U^'orc tho KnmaramStya nnd the Jifaha- 
knm.Tr.Tmafcya in charge of the education 
of princes 303 

"Were the Buddhist monasteries in India 
centres of elementary instruction as noli ? 
37 41. 

Was there any examination system in 
Ancient India ? 140-42, 334 35. 

iriiy a later ago ivas provided for tho 
Kstnyn nnd tho VaUyn boys for com 
™oncing thoir Vedic studios 72. 
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A 

Abdibod* jogl 8SS. 

AbdttlUh KbM a» 

Abhfty», prlnoe 217 
Abal 7ul 45 

AbblittiiiyTi of KMbmaro 209 
Abl imjkoja of Dtibkhoni 8^ 
Abipntudn Kik^^id 60 
Abe Z>ld 406 

AbU7«k»rftgapt& 850 866, 674, 870 S62 
Aeb&84B. 

Aditrk obo\% 1 880 

Xdl^ eboU n. 41L 
ZditTawo* 852. 

AAftm, 47 

A^IO 12. 

AfoIrvAt 916 
Ag&lffiltfft 247 
A^rvi^'247 
Aggimltrm 358, 354. 

Agutyn SIS, 618 Cn. 

AgboraghApte 343 
AfUlUSS? 

Al/erir s aob 
AJlUktro 182, 417 418 431 
A> S47 
AJeott 3C3. 

Akbu45 428. 

AkHffTl- 

ikUU^Ti 830, M2 
Albwi Yjteb%.87 fau,4l, 42 fn, 46 tn. 
iUr* KlltUn* 57 58,338 
Alonviltftl: 217 453. 

AV i xm dOT tb* Grt^ 378 *06 
Alolbiid** 233 fn. 

A-II.H.I 0 863. 

Awa% 4«kJrti lia 


A]nar% Singhs 220. 

AiD&rn 253. 

A]nb»p8U 256 
Aip^QbarzsKn 299 
Am«« 885 
Ainogb»b4r<a 386 
Am;t&pmbbl 353 
Amuo Bemnt 62 tn. 

Acglrtu 76. 

Annlab*T33l 247 
AnaBi^aprabhl 240 
Antpda 250 

AesTAdbapem 253, 254. 

Aajedl Saroaddan&Tft 25$. 

Atazkgakali 262. 

AngaAa 27L 

Aanta Oboda Oeoga 800 
AaangkdaTik 316 
Acotl^l 833. 

Anandfthardhanft 432. 

Afi&ndapftla 424. 

ApalftS2S. 

AperSdity* 188, 189 817 846 
AijomSO 248 274,270 418. 
ijopieO 83 808. 
iHabbag* 70, 78 
Amaa217 419 
Atjnnabennan 802, 88'' 434. 

Anmdhil 816 
AryavaMaan 879 
Ary*d«T» 300 
AayabbatU 41P 

Afobv 87 87 fa., 86 109 219 253, 803 8 U 
357 894,899 409 417 418 
Aiwijj* 07 210 

A4w»i»tl70 78,123,183,267 418 
Afwamadltfl, las. 
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it'r’. ss'?, 102, -lo-i, 4ia 

-^nn^p 107,n'7, nGr>, 3G7. 

Ina pa, 2%. 

AMnr'i 231. 

A'p-'h 230, 

Afl-irl; 200 

021 

/r^lnlr 3'’2, 133 
A'v.t'ijSr., Ill 
AJr/'.'.n 210, CIS 

MTtrl C2^ CSC fn. 312, 310, 318. 

271 

A!r. SP, 323 

A(s'^ 2P, 371. 370, S7S, 8S0, 421, 429, 350. 
7v\f’'{* 07 fn. 

A\nloljM'^*ftra 173. 

Av%flnt'i*^nmlnrT 2P. 

A; •^nilHrmnn 122. 

Aju, imncc 99. 

A.v Ttingcr, n3ninsTr.*imr 41 fn. 

B 

B'\tmcnna 9. 

Birnolt 29 fn, 

Bln-v 55, 172, 193, 243, 249, 276, 282 fn , 
295 £n., £90 318, 320, 323, 324, 386, 393, 

407 

B5livrcbi 226. 

Btvraknra Koli 262. 

Bftrkn 264 
BtvlnrSma 289. 

Bnnskhorft Plato Inscription 295. 

Baiababa 298 
BallSlasona 802, 424, 

Bainanadova 319. 

Badarika 320. 

Baka 320 
Bai^mvana 321 
^ Baiaditya 358, 360, 424 
Bargaon 360, 372. 

Baktyar 380, 381, 382, 883. 

64 


Ball 421, 

Badnagara 423. 

Bar Zoubyab 452. 

Bagobi P. 0 868 fn. 

Bnol 260. 

Bodi-ozr-Zaman 450, 

Bonarcs 80, 85, 120, 136, 222 fn , 308, 809, 
310, 312, 314, 319, 333, 340, 347, 385 86, 
405, 406, 418, 417, 418, 425, 429, 429 fn , 
431. 

BonwS rivor 321. 

Boll 137. 

Bornior 260. 

Bolgamo 336. 

Bondell 371 fn. 

Bblma 30, 273. 

Bbarata 188, 271, 416 
Bhandarkar D. E 201. 

BhSpdarkar B. G. 131. 

Bbola 216. 

Bbarata, the authonty on singing and 
dancing 260. 

Bbaradw5]a 278, 316, 317. 

BbababliQti 60, 109 fn , 283 fn , 315, 316, 
387, 407, 421 
BbSsa 295, 295 fn. 

Bboja 300, 303, 399, 422, 423, 424. 

BbiksacSra 302 
BbogabatT river 821. 

Bhfigiratbi nver 821. 

Bbida country 340. 

Bbinna 354 
BbSlerako-prapa 335. 

Bbntta 355 
BIu 3]5 355 

Bidura 129, 276, 303, 284. 

Birdvrood 213 fn 
Bhlmbisara 217, 308, 403. 

Bilbana 301, 421, 423 
Bipnla 320 
Bibhuti Chandra 383. 

Blockman 144. 


Bonjr A- U 197 tn. 

Bodelkn Ltbraiy 864, 885 S7l Id, 

Bom PK867t»,miiw 874 fn, 875 fn„ 
882 tru 

Bodhli(ittT» 813, 318, 825 841, 359 

439 £n. 

BthaddnVbft 9 S67 304. 

B^pftTlA46 321. 

25, 66 78, 801, 444. 

BnlmudnUft 212, 810 812, 385 
Brahma 216, 824 825 
BrajijS 239 

BrahTntnifVbft 288, 

BrahotfiAvt 385 
BralmuigupU 419 

BadAhft, Gflubim 29 35 44 57 58, Cl 
150, 173 176 177 250, 252, 254, «B5 
259 275 805 841 361,354856,859 861, 
S"8,43J 

Bchlar 85la 36fn., 877tii^3WCii. 

Ba^ imtarairi 78 
BndChagbo?! 212. 

BadCh* 252. 259 

Bd^IU 207 

B&ddhft^pW 358, 360 434. 

BnUml 389 
Baddbslirti 3S8. 

Banji* Kmjjo 867 fa. 

Bnddhtdh&nnA S70l 
Buddhanutra 884. 

Bargm 3^ 

Q 

0«ol»dia 259 
Ck^kofifr 854. 

0»n»t» 874, 877 880. 

0»taka421. 

Owll, Lord Hugh, 65 
Ohltrakot* hill 99 IgS, 861, 817 819 
Ohnder* 158 fn. 

ClaT«mo# 198, 315 fn.,.418ffc 
Otsia-Jui>ra 250 


£S2 29648 

OMad IU!kS 293 
Oh4p*kya 808 441 
Ohuidragupt* llanTja 808 835 444. 
Ohandrlbtluka 821. 

Obait&nya 338. 

OhlD&p^ 846 
Oh&Dd»vmnn4 340. 

Ohittpi 317 
Ohl King 35l 
Ob&Dilr&gQpta H 3 9 419 
OhandngoinlD 8o2, 3C7 
CUadruWrtl 3C2, 878. 88a 
Oh&ndrtipdl& 309 
OUn Obnb 378 SSL 
Ohitranuihkd 898. 

Chidainlmram 400 
Ohidtrabaril, 1? P 123 Jn., 402. 

Obuidrft. llabaAttrA, 165 
Ohftadnuda 403. 

Ob&rvnAU 4VS. 

ObaraH 83 221 222, 4]8 
Ohuma 254. 

Objab*n* 820 
Cltrt 20, 69 

OiDlaS55 
OomeolQi 29 

OoiraU ae &L, 55 &L. 172 tn^ 17fl fn., 0^ fn, 

2951a,333fn, 8&3fn.,407 410 

OolaHdgo 188 
Oolabrooke 208 In. 

Gocoalruirink! 215. 

Oordiar 867 la., 576 tn., S70 878 fn., 

»31n. 

Omuilaalinopl# 885 
Oragwrra 400 
Onrklna 84. 

Omasfigt254 
CXllwTun&afl 254 

OTumingW 851 fn, 867 fa, 858 feu, 873 fn., 
838 tn. 
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D 

Hnrnjilircy ir>S. 
nrv 21G 
n:3,’v. 

]'<’ i!''.k’‘.n\ira 231, 305, 30S 
P— Inm 25^ 
p-y. 231 
P tll'liv n 257, 
rp*{*4!rv'Tft’‘\Yintn 335. 
lH-,rl \ '\llcr nPi. 

S r 37 fn, .333 fn , .371 fn , 373 fn, 
"73 f-i , 373 fn , 370 fn , .370, 3S0, 382 fn , 
ill. 523 fn, ‘523, 123 fn. 
l>'«n KnljiK .3,^0. 

11* •4'fnh,''33 

Pi*n 521 

JP’^ Pr’jii 317, 

133, 1^1.3, 2o2, 273, 317, 41G 
Pi it-'iin 76, 76 fn , 13^ fn , 2G6 fn , 2G7 
P; 123 
Pnnpt 1S2, 2GS 
Di:\n«tiin 230. 
l>o Iln 2uO 

P cv-Jlnrink In'^cription 303 
Di^ 2rftnc]fi]ril 300 fn , 073. 

Da\n‘’irro3 320 
Da\n6ntt{v 34S, 383 
DtVnpjJa 5G6, 370, 418, ‘125. 

De\i\\ i6 Sirnlm 368 
Davondrn Tnrmnn ‘111 
Dcvtvjoni 4lG. 

Pcopalan 418 
Pebal 35G 

Dhrtarijtni 189, 273, 275, 284, 303, 
Dhunnnntarl 21G. 

PliannI 247 
Plmmmndinna 252 
D’lammadaflT 253 
DImrama 254 
Pbanna 254 
Dliaumya 274, 444, 


Plm]a 275. 

Dhftnakataka 348, 

Dbarmnklrti 351, 356, 379, 396 
Dbnnya 355 

Plmmapala, Buddhisfc scbolar 865, 367, 388 
395 

Pliarnmpala, kmg 373, 374 , 375, 421, 425, 
451. 

Dbnrma Baksita 378. 

Dbanor 400 
Dlirnbadatta 420. 

Dlmnika 423 
Dbanaj)5la 423, 

Dboyl 424. 

Digambara sect 44. 

Dilfpa 85 

Pivakaramifcra 172, 174, 246 
Pivodnsa 216. 

Dlpaukara sco under Atiea. 

DFpafikara, a h'wn 345 
DjgnSga 348, 396 
Didda 355. 

Dogra Country 198, 

Dpal-gyi-ri 343 

Drona 121, 186, 189, 273, 274, 276, 303, 304, 
317. 

Dranpadl 246, 274, 304, 418. 

Drnpada, 303, 317. 

Dr^adbatr river 320 
Dnbois J. A 261. 

Daryodhana 273 
Dabrmel 298, 

Dabkbund Inscription 300 fn, 

Durlavanka 353 
Dnrlavabardhana 354 

Papong 384, 

Dnsmanta 99, 414, 416. 

PargSdasa 450 
Patta R 0 14 fn , 65 fn 
Dwarakfi 338, 
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E 

EniotMtn. 

HnnftjiAzii 837 833 
Blphiistooe, 451 to. 

Ermgft 800 

P 

Ftuslon 256 in. 

Fauelien 449 

Feitn449 

Pick 198 186 In. 

Fl«et897 in. 

Florentine BepaUie S85. 

Frwbel 17 80, 130, 184. 

Frier 2da 
FaTqnlier 105 in. 

G 

Gontema «m nnder Baddlre, 

Gtatanu, ieUter o! ^retekatii Zropejm 77 

Geataae, eaUwr o( K74j»itstr& 896 

Qent&me HlndmmeW 66 

GenedAtf 123, £45 

(His 319 

(HrdbaTipita 264. 

QsjiUL 
(HodMre 63 

(Hjetrf mentr* 67 68, 84, 85 87 12S 182, 
142. 

GlrB'TO 78 229 230 
atrg7e50,69 
G*nge#87 316 817 319. 

(HodherregThM 230 
(HndlierTed&m 250 
Girgy* BIUH 297 
(Klum 854. 

(Hldner 256 

Glie«d^ Uohemmed Shah Khllijl 219 

GUo|i229 

OtiTUobl 245 


GboeriwSii Inrcriptlon 850 365 
GbofU V IT 308 in. 

Gtna 107 
Giridbt 254 
GlriSSS. 

Gladwin 45 in. 

Gladitooe 138 

Gtidbl229 

Gcmvea 230 

GcdlrarT 318, S3L 

GnTindaebandra 301, 803, 356 424. 

Gnorannkba 320 

GorindapSla 885 383. 

Gopdla 83h 
Oovicda IT 411 
Qodbala Dera 411 
Qrkapalni^a SG5 37l« 

Griffith 54 in. 

Guntur 837 357 
Gn^pniTa 849 
GahyajUxSTajm 856 
Onpamati 
GnpahaH 895 
Gya-tstm Bengs 8S0 

H 

Heonmiiift 80, 272. 

Hardy &. B. 87 In., 43 in. 

Harta of Kananj 55 193, 295 296 803, 805 
896 403, 407 418 420 425 
Harfa of Haehmara 186 801. 802,804,855, 
422,423. 

Harmdatta 132. 

HaTeloek FTH« 97 
Haip^betl 249 
Ea«an Abdal 807 
Hariahaodra SS5 
Hariaeis 419 
Haridatta 419 
Hatindha 423, 424. 

Harfa, poet 424. 
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II '‘ 'sjripU IntcnpljotJ 35, 105, 27G. 
n r-f, p'lj’tJ of A(ri\vfv 210'. 
o 217 
n. r •iOl 

11 ’h 
K>nr 

111' 52/, 

2'i3 

Ho-'. 2!\ 253 
Hom'*)' nOi, King H'3 
JIrr)*'’rf 21 

Hcri' rt Pp-inccr 5, G fn, 

H.rM 2^3 fn. 

Hmi.n 317. 

Hinon rhut ^50, 370 
Hum linn ”50. 

Hinm 'n’l 3.50, 351. 

Hu!on»*tv 370 
HoI'aiik 2G'>. 

Hti'lftji.im 351 
IIn\Mn K.7, HS 
irnl{-=:li i: 101 fn. 

IHrat-Ltin 350, ‘51, 352, 3G0, 3G2, 30.5, 370 
Hwm It 359 
IH.ni uioh 3(0 

I 

Mrtc, 4 } 0 . 

Idmnb'tli'i 319. 

IlltiiJici 1S2 

InGm n, 10, 12, G7, G9, 75, 78, 29i, 444 
Tiidmdyunin't CliliUSvojft 78, 247. 

Indmjit 271. 

Tndrndo^T 3' 3 
IndrSnl 423 
Indilmraproblia 321. 

Indnrnntl 2-47. 

HSnacImndra 354 
IsiG 260 

IsTiaradovft 330. 

IsidSsika 254. 


rsipataua 60, 

lyongor K. EangasivamF 292 fn. 

J 

Jacobi 145 fn 
Jaimmi 126, 319. 

James, Professor 86 
Jnna^rnti 9, 267, 305 

JnnnU 9, 70, 78, 182, 229, 231, 232, 264, 
265, 304, 316, 819, 391, 417, 418 
Jana 8SraIcarak^ya 78 
Jatakarnn 210. 
tTnlmnglr 220 

Jayasonn 171, 325, 419, 420 
Jaitnga (JaitrapSla) 424 
JamnnS 87, 317, 340. 

Juynsivanfc 450 

Jay.aplda 260, 299, 304, 305, 355, 431. 

Jana 267. 

Janadeva 284, 

Jayndova, poet 295, 424 
Jayadeva, king 299 
JayasimLa 333, 354, 355, 411, 422. 

JalattkS 353 
Jayondra 353. 

Jaya 354 
Jayamati 355 
Jonomejaya 391 
Jayasimlia of Anbilwad 423 
Jayacbandra of Kanauj 424 
Jaipala 424 
JabSli 324 
Jalandhara 346, 420 
Jesuits 124 
Jenti ( Jenta ) 264 
Jettbatissa 276. 

Jetan 374, 375, 376 
Jivaka 142, 317, 218, 276 
JlmOtabahana 295, 403, 

JindnrSja 300 
Jinaputra 349. 
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JTna 351 

JimmUn S38, QBi. 

Jordaoai, Fnir 440 

JlltnuMnl3&Ddh& 3^5 337 
JMnaoHodrft 351 369 
JUuairfiDiirm 87 5 877 
JMmptd* Eiuldhs 376 
jUmiifbhadr* 877 
Jonh* 80, 810, 811 814. 

Jatmar Inacnpttoa 206 £n 
Julia 220 
Jafkn 853. 

Jjatip&lA 3LS 

TTaJ aTi/^h in ^ 

Kwh* 78, 88. 

EalnaftSOO, 42X 

K»lli*i» 186 108, 103 Eel, 198, 203 203, 258, 
259 276 299990,801,801,806,838 863, 
855 896, 410 421 422, 433, 441 tn. 

Kufihka 1S6, 801 801, 805 132. 
KtmbaUeliirftTu^iIjM 145 
KaieU.B.122£n.,^47£I^407(n. 
Eftpfllrwta 60 
KavT» 59 131, 821, 416 
EuluIXfteD 280 
Kutambl 60, 254, 848 847 
EAlidMt 18, 80, 83, 60, 85 182, 247 248, 
249 252 259 268,283 fn.,205 205ht 
316 818, SIS fn., 823, 835 407 419 
KlmvloTE 81. 

Klma 67 
Katua 182. 

K&ijupa 220. 821, 42L 
Eotbi 826 
K1U254. 

980 

Kudarpokeli 262. 

Earpamuajarl 262. 

KArijublrym 268. 

’Kaaimpudantft 279 

Klncbl299 830, 835, 887 838, 830 864, 
867 888,895 


302, 887 431 
E&boEft 3^ 

KitafikA rlror 820, SSL 
SUnyk^ forest 822. 

Blftkissena 321 
Kfllmtabaniiaii 330, 

E^bnf t Ifftuls Ifotqea 330. 
]^viUpnr«m 338. 

384. 

{^nogalaiQ 836 
KiUmalcbl MCellef 336 
ElUlekbarft L S3S. 
KCreripfittiLnsm 

EISnla]p(i&iQ&n£p\Iura 837 
KftpitbA 310 846 

Bnddba 842. 
K&pU&ka^ui^ 343 
Bjmanj 846, S&7 
Ksrp»aaTarp& 347 
Kojoghink 847 
&LUDg»34S 
£smslainft885 3C8. 

Eapiikk 366 418, 46L 

Kuttflfc Bakfita 880 
Kamala Kniik 88a 
Elaratoyl rirer 888. 

EapUa 886 
Kara-rir 888. 

Kap{»395 420 
KTUgidagppta 890 
Karpa of Obsdi 41L 
Karpibat/ 41L 
KantA 413, 416 
Kari 4SL 
Ear^iUa 438. 

Keay P B. 70, 76 fn., 187 fn., 147 
Keith 266 fn. 

Kam 883 fn., 884. 

Kbatrlrudlia 146 
KbflraTeIa86 196 276 
KUdanl 358 
Kbn-sroiHlaa tAs 868. 
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IP 

Ktr; ^i-l<‘^ i:-, f„ 

Kvlhrr j <!• >1 fn , ri70 
KJ^.lt. ) n conntrr SSC 
Kjr'ihnrr.inn <J0{, ICO. 

Kf “n*rvh?mc!;rh-\ 217. 

Kf.Mn an, .lu, ap, -lO/, ‘in, i 3 i 

Kti\ jJur a ,7. 

Koi aj9 

ICrrrn '.'7'^, a>70 
Kf^h, n-! I >l 

KrjTT'iiitlvtn 523, 

K-m l-iO, 1S'\ 210, 2SO, 12^ 

KfM ''n-itH aaa 
K'mi" rnor 3''i7, 3SI 
KJ'nMnj'm iOl, 120 

K' riimni 210 
Kicnnptijan 20^, 313 
JC'Jfnf'ndn 202 
K'irft 2^^ 301, 305 
Jvt»(ir*ija 123 

KHbJ^ Vi'^nnbnnllmna .307. 

K'ullnkft 233 

KumOragnptft 193, 29G 

Jvnmndbnli S5 

Kni'\, ]o\or of PabliJibnU 211 

KniA 272, 31C, 318, 412 

Kn'^an’i\n 245 

Kora Country 309. 

Knlotttngncbola HI. 32G 
Kulottnnga I 429. 

Kulottnngn, Rajako^arl 404. 

KnmSra 8rl 368 
KnmSra, grammarian 336. 
Knmbakonam 326, 400 
KOppiyanar 334 
Enrnool 338 

Knmarapala of Anbilwad 339. 
Kn^inagara 351, 863. 

Knkntnsiddha 372 


Kumilran Sikanthan 404. 
KnppatQr 411. 
KumSradovI 356. 
Kumanla Bliatta 387, 396 
Kuiabatl 412. 
Knmararaja 420 
Kuttinlmata 421 


L 


Labdhabara 249 

Laknla 336 

Lancaster 137 

Law, N N 77 fn., 77, 187 

La^^, B C 252 

Lava 133, 272, 316, 318 

Lata 247 

Laksraana 271, 316. 

Lak4mana, toacber of Buddha 275 
Laksmanadeva Parmara 300 
Lak‘:manasona 302, 424 
Lavana 316 
Lamghan 344 
LnlitSditya Muktapida 354 
Lnk^rai 423 
Laksmldhara, poet 424 
Lakimidhara, sabhSpandita 424 
Laly a country 309. 

Lata 216 
Lahore 324 
Lecky 59 
Legge 37 fn , 39 
Letter Edifioantes 260. 

Lele 301, 330, 399 fn , 404 fn 
Legs-pahi Serab 383 
Ijegs-Lama-Tes’ehod 380. 

L5l5batl 232 
Linsohoten 260 
Lipidatta 370 
Lobnor region 197 
Locke 130 
LopemndrS 228. 
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Ijoth&na 276 
Lob*TO 276 423. 

Lo&ra 801 330, 899 tn., 404 tn. 

I/axor 144. 

M 

UaedowU 14 fn. 2&6 fa. 

Ulfrv 243 339 
KftauiA 803, 830. 404, 424. 

Uftdboit Ica o riptiop 2U 
lf»4Ip(4a837 

ITftdTiiulittfttTL Po U p pl cIioIa KalUm Mtta* 
nk41Q. 

Uabimtim 836. 

UkhlpOk 299 803, 864, 365 871 883. 
llfthtn<lr*varmijx 298. 

IbUTln 276, 288. 

254. 

UaUtiHl 254. 

UAUdeTf 253. 
llAliaft253. 
l£ahi|n}lp&ti 250 
Uabiriehl 258. 

212. 

XTaMTTin^.HW. 850 
Uftltnjft 847 

lUItnjI 70, 78, 229 230, 263. 

UaJon lAipfirfl 259 
Uftlil«in857 
M>>rfltr4*Tt 366 
Uabeadnplla 290 433. 

HtHn, a K. 186 fn. 

11*111253. 

Utlklpnmn 837 
lUnti275 
l£*itd*r*m 837 
UksnllmnSSS. 

I£*alcr84a 
lI*oju4ri84l, 879 
Hand* ran 437 

Uaadann Stone Insoripilon Sia 
Utnball, Sir Jobs 807 873. 


KathojA 846, 857 388 4ia 

llMtorlles ISL 
2l*an 450 

UandgaUjano, JLrja S57 
IUtUdUm 3 fn., 17 In., M DO Cn., 74, 131, 
449 fn., 450 450 £n. 

Majnr^arman SSL 
M*ipmd*r E. 0 15 fn., 407 Co. 
ll*xart»gb 198 
M&liol rirer 59 321 
MU&tIU 246 £47 
indbcrl 833, 839 
Madbarl 247 

llldb»Tlolili7a 326, 227, 839 
ITItrket* 169 
llltasg* 183 £n 819 
Him 252 
1 UUt»S 49 
lIldlATa895 444. 
llln£j* daijmn 446 
UeCHsdle 449 fn. 

UediceiSSD. 

Uedhltitbi 983, 444. 

Meg*«ibsDe« 28 fn., 85 189 234, 449 
llegb*T*rpa 849 
Veoasder S94, 894, 4ia 
llerabardliAOA 84. 

MwntTifc 825 

Hewu 230 
Uetfbtl 334. 

Uerean 836 
Uegbfiblpftoa 853, 854. 

UHiirakal* a5a 
Mir*nl9a 
llihin Bboj* 262. 
intra, S K. 189 fn. 

Ultra, B. L. 85 fn., 333 fn. 

Hethltt 300 SIS, 314 8Sa 
intraaon* 846. 

UinbasSSS. 
lIoob-«deT* 850. 

Uokilkaragapta 884. 
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'2G0 
2''0 
17 fn 
1«'^2 
r/i'’. 

2'tMnri{)m l^r., {21. 

Mo .n* ICtinjnri .7IS /n. 

Mo-Ma aU 
Mva'.lncTittn 221 
Mnuttnli’i-Kln 372. 

Mr.jr 1$3. l?Hn. 

n K 21 In 

rfaiiji {22. 

^funro', Sir lljonins 151, *151 fn. 
2!iikl'il.nr^in 122. 

Ifylctti CCO. 

N 

Knchikotat P, 133, 

Knccljclht 3^. 

Kndn 333, 3SS 
Knimija forest 322, 391. 

Klcrlrjnna 107, 325, 342, 343, 344, SCO, 373, 
371. 354, 390, 418. 

XilJnna.*i 157, 108, 109, 172, 178, 179, 217, 
218, 330, 333, 350, 351, 357-72, 373, 374, 
370, 395, 396, 434, 425. 

Naknlft 219, 273, 274. 

NandS 251 
NnndnttarS 254. 

NflndibonnonSSSl. 

K’nndignpta 355, 

Karoatt 20, 78, 183 fn., 189, 122, 268, 294, 
393. 

NSr5jQnft 233. 

KSrayftnapSla 303, 

Naeik Inscrzpfcjon 206 fn, 

ISratha 247. 

Narenarabarniftn 301 
Ifarenarabarnian of Malvra 302 
Narmada river 321. 

Naropanta 874, 380. 

^ 65 


Nngar Junifconda 357. 

Nag-tebo 380, 381. 

Nfigasona 894. 
mo 357. 

Nala 4f4. 

NbarchoB 34, 

Noill 36 fn, 

Nopal 298, 299, 351, 356, 365, 384, 385. 
NiotzEobo 214, 

Nigrodba 170. 

Nflakan^ba, author of Mayubba 52. 
Nflulcan^ba, Commentator of the MabSbba- 
mta 322 fn. 

Nirantbin 410, 

Ni^Skara 319, 

Niyn 197. 

Nnrpnr 400. 

NyflyapSIa 306, 371, 374, 376, 378. 
NySyoebandra 303. 

0 

Odantapanfnryas 145. 

Odantapuri 168, 850, 368, 877, 878, 380, 
381-83, 385, 421. 

Oldenburg 142 fn. 

Oneea 11% 379, 396, 419. 

Orme 260. 

Oukong 352, 853, 354, 418, 418 fn. 

P 

PabbstS 253 
Pabhabatl 211. 

Padmagupta 423 
Padmasambbaba 368, 379. 

PadumS 253. 

Padfield 215. 

Poes 262, 400. 

Paithan 388 
Paila 126, 319 
Paropfi nver 819. 

Pamkkar 295 fn. 
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FanoHImil 81& 

10 . 

Futiaiims 1£1, £07 
Pmribrtjncl m. 

Fuii«r*y pnp^l of Ikinjt, 316 
PuiiiA, ftnUiority on Yflt^jiirTeda 230. 
Fution, vitBarftj on Folfty 276. 
P&nmshnrtlxfmui 299 
F»rT»U8Ag 

Fsrwzdrdin OLacdel 411, 

PuvaE^i 428. 

pMldftpCkSSa. 

pMBSBdi 268, 80B, 407 48L 
FtUii}tUS36 836,847 
F»iaalri264. 

FatiiytTMti 330 
Fan9dnbftr<lfi&c& 260, 847 
Pjnljjnl 

FbUift BAnkhi UUnt 237 
FUalipatn 88, ISMdg, 83^ S41, 847 858, 
882. 
piTieo 
Ft^idu 275, 803. 

FUHftrgltiit 878. 

Firm 894. 

Plnaiw 408. 

P*yof5l rirsT S2L, 

Ptgn 878. 

Petlrw 857 883. 

FimlT»} Ltfldoo 416 fa. 

Fmktfft. 

FMteloni 80, 101, 180. 

Fheg^ 858. 

Pietro Delia ViDe 46 46 tn. 

Flngok Klg» 50, 835. 

Plsohel E. 856 fn. 

FZetoS. 

PUnjaiO. 

Port BoTmlUtf m 
ProWton* 9 20. 

Pr»bli»m JelWH 66, 77 182, 267 4ia 
Pnl>lia6«r! 249 


Piftl»TuenaIL 858, 854. 
Probitimitrt 869 
Probbtksromitn 36S. 

PnbUk&TO 882. 

PrsUrdeu 9 

I'rftoluflU AnpoBunjftT* 78, 267 
Pr*5ft«t« IBS. 

Pn5iFatt9 66 69 
Fro^bftnsl850 
Pnj&ftk&mmU 874, 876 
ProHMerl 853. 

PrtiiiiAeyf eSO 
Pri7od&t4ncI 24S 
PTtLuiftnlin& 817 
PltbwlTlje 421, 45a 
PTtbn444. 

Pr»tfFft450 
PT%tip*nidi> 434. 

FrojI^See 895 896 
Pol&rlottas 896 
PnEet^ftSl? 

PonftjTwn 816. 

Pasarbensmrtje 171, 420. 
Pn^eriTt* £6. 

Ptmoft (PopftiltS) 254. 

PnriSSS 
Poflmn 10 
PorpobbOU 824, 416. 


H 


BeMndnntib 6a 
B*gbn 83, 818 414, 415, 
B*gtmn«nden 80(1 883 
EeghunOtli Slitnnifll 883. 
Babolamltrft 848 
R n b n U gqpte 356 878, 
BaOrrmdOC 
B«1 t7» 881, 

Betm Bekilte 881 
HainUora 831^ 433, 



li'.tn’lVnU nr*' 
lln* n *r> 

nr-v r*74, r>70, ^77, 370, 3S2 
HM-m-ijr* 37 J, 373, 377 
Un'j.n^ trt« 373, 370. 
r^vrrtv II G 333 fn. 

Iv'wnlj'jjrli 337, 

253, 25^ 232, 200, 303, 30t, 
r 3-'. 5, 5^3. 523, i2S 
ir.Vuh2G2 

It ij n'irn clioln SO-D, 303, 327, 337, 3S7. 
Ji:)^rhn I 505, ilO, 524 
111.405. 

l:‘j n 433 
n.;rnM2'% 25S 
’rl r. 37. 120, 23G 

r/mnri5, ns, 185,231, 2'0, 305, 30G, 315, 
r.ir., ,*IF, 505, 4IG, 55-5 
K'^'n, prt'roptor of VcIdoVa 5S 
n, f-cnrhcr of llutldlm 275 
li'rnpramft 357 

IlVmj *t|i\ 3'*5, 371, 370, 383, 421 
R 255, 271, 272 
IhA 257 
R.nnU255 

nh}r 35 fn , 70, 76 fn , 201, 250 fn, 

3^' 5 fn 

ddin,' C 2r. 2S2 fn , 325 fn , 325 fn. 
ulinntv .332, 355, 355 
Rinclicn Ztimpo 350. 

RoTinp^Jn 219 
RonpEcan 130 

Jlo} P C. 163, 339 fn., 331, 452 fn . 

' R’n\ a, Arlint 245. 
n^Tnga 316, 321 
Rndra lO- 
Rnpamka 250 
Rapa 335 

S 


J^.ibarl 319. 
Sabala 253. 


btibaraswanu 226, 227. 
Sabbamitta 275 
Sadbaha 343 
Saddbnmmanandi 254. 
S.lgnradatta 250 
Salmdova 219, 273. 

Sabasanka 334. 

Saibala 317. 

Saibya 444. 

Sakala 317 

^akr.aditya 358, 359, 360, 424 

^aktidova 389 

Saknntala 247 

^.'ikya 8rl Bbadrn 379, 384 

8^akayann 267 

^ikyas 431 

Salotar 219 

SSlabalT 

S^Sbatl 254 

Saraantabbadra 388. 

Samina 353 
Smdbiraat 421 
Saipgliamitta 253 
SanighadSsi 254. 

SaTjigbabarman 350 
Samadrognpta 294, 303, 304, 349 
SamBnddin Abn Abdallah 449 
Samatata 348, 367 


Samlka 320. 
^amkbadanta 421 
Sanatana 375, 425 
SSnchi Tope 400 

Sandhakaranandi 421 


gri JnSna 384 
1 389 

if-harTa 337, 338, 339, 




Sapatta 254 
Sapta3ana 319. 
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820 

Gqrtrdlmlflhtry* 424. 
8«ruw»U, gcrddeat 323, 324. 
S&ncmU riTfT 833. 

8ftrk&r a K. 412. 

B«ripatr« 2&2, 857 
Sarmiftlu 416. 

BftndthSSa 
B«rT»nlziA 854. 

gartri, H. P 885 371 fn., 883 !n. 

TT MnafA. 42S 
<2|mtI2a9 
BaUbOhua 249, 834. 
g«tnghm 815, 416 
BaUinar4(}4. 

8 at 7 ab«itiS 19 
S4t7«bHml 246 418. 

BfttTUCD* 831. 

Bat7»7»|na 387 
S«ad^ 816. 

Sobftfmr $42. 
dmbftfkkuk^ 837 
Sesd«M 887 

SewU a 248 to., 880 40a 
8hab Jahui 320. 

Sbenuftdwa 338. 

Short, John 861. 

^SSl. 

8IH oountrj 309 
^hnhodditft 969 
Sign 888 
^hnUlriU 249 
&Uh»267 
811mS72. 

5a*E*itlt 878. 

SImp»bhftdr* 876, 

SlDohien 851. 

SiT»d*T» 856. 

SlTiJl45a 
^iTanrSml 432. 

SIti1i253. 

SWadhignpla 831, 854, 


SkiJidh»4i;}ik 331 
Sobbflnil403. 

&bUU854. 

Som, N N 388 £n 
SoQudm 259 815, 320, 424. 
Bomft £54. 

SomAium \ SAtjnjsjlU 284. 
Some4w&i« IIL 887 
8<m4 254i. 

Bonnent 280 

Spooner 35S, 359 883, 373 In. 
Srignptn 852 
^TuaUS4a, 847 
Brimgor* 854, 355 
Srlngn^ 838 889 
Sron^een-gninpo 868. 

^pefTtit 342>44 
SroghjA 344, see 896. 
gHdhjj«dUft 424. 

^rlnagtr (Fnten Diritlan) 425 * 
BlhlfiA En^Qr (Tebkgiusd*) 411* 
Sihlruutl 867 
BihiiUiIr& &S 0 , 

Btnbo44a. 

Bobboje 275 
BabbtM 879 
gabbnknregnpta 880 
8abh*]cu« 884 
dblnkn 294, 834 407 
Siuirbte 898. 

BndUrjfrT* 896. 

Bogti* 854. 

BngrTb* 231. 

SogloT* 887 fn. 

Sah*3«T» 394. 

BoIb 819 
^kreobSiTn 274. 

Bokha £59. 

8 aUTa 23 Q. 

BaD» 8u5. 

BnknnU 282 fn. 

Badatta 9 5 
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nin I'O} 

^ nn’ C:»1 
hti'} n*^ 

fir-ntj Ui 
J'-(Jnr\!,f'li 2'>2 
?~.r.\vftln<rl '?5C1. 

'=R5\lnrA V'vi\vR'hvi\ III. 32G. 
Prr* 3"^, 422 
‘'^rr^i’iT^rVirirjji 33'^, 

111 

S*iS 

''nfi’jjfJn 3’'i3 
2 »S 

StifnK ra:, 55 s, 355 

F .irgt n% 31A 
Fu\nr!Jndr!fn G 7 S 
Sn-w 

Sntlnw 27fi 
F\n'nin«? J14 
FwArnWmnqn, 31S. 

S'; pa S»wj VI. Ilnpnn 2G1. 
Sjhnn IjOm 403, 4^8 In. 


T 

Tnoii-Iu 370, 

I'ao 1« 350, 370. 

Tno-'^ing 350, 370. 

Talgnnai Inscription, No 103, 329. 
Tfttnnca nvcr 315, 

Tamil Academy 333. 

Tamluk SU, 347 , 351, 

Tanjoro 259, 336, 337, 387. 

Tnng 351, 370. 

Tan-kwong 352. 

TarkalankSra, C, K. 127 fn. 
Tatlmgatagupta 347, 358, 424, 
T&tbagata Eaksit 379« 

Tavernier 210. 


TaTilaSO, 119. 120, 136, 142, 217, 218, 212, 
307-14, 823, 385, 405, 406, 413 
Tar5 231. 

TarSpl^ 296. 

TadakS 305 
TSmraparni river 337. 

TolJicborry 400, 

Toknlo 44. 

Tbano4wara 323 

Tbomas, F W 55 fn , 172 fn , 173 fn , 246 
fn , 124, 293 fn , 295 fn , 393 fn.. 419 fn. 
Thon-mi 370. 

Thakkiya 421. 

Tbevonot 260 

Tibet 351, 368, 369, 371, 375, 377, 378, 379, 
380, 381, 382, 383, 384, 385 
Tiladbaka 350, 351, 

TillSra 351 

Tirrnccbattimnram 337. 

Tirrnkkndal 326, 331. 

Tfrtbakakas 145. 

TinnSrSyana Bhattan 429. 

Tirnvanaikaval 337, 

Tirnvornyar 404 

Tod 193 fa , 305 , 306 , 408 fn 

Traividya 336. 

Tmabindn 317, 

Turfan palm-leaf manuscripts 402 

u 

Ucoala 355. 
trdbbata 431 
TJddaka 58 
UdaySbati 249. 

UdaySditya SOI, 

Udayana 343 
Ndaya 356, 

XJddalaka, son of Arupi 70, 78, 122, 267, 820, 

389. 

Udena 254. 

Udanka, 264. 
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T 

SUal»r?l 401. 

9 70, 78, 145 029 230, 204, 
206 2(8 889 
Taiu 9 227 
Tomlrl 374, 375 
Tmmelu 74. 

Y&iigtl440 


TbH 49 94 130, 83(3 
Ttioliarnum 337 421. 

Y^^n-axin 172. 

Tftv*ktt* 03, S3L 
T&jitl 376 
TiUD-hwnl 350 
ToHdetl 358. 

TodhWbirO 70, 78, 145, 329 £30^ 204, 
205 £60, 889 

TndhlstWrlLSSl. 


Tuna 275. 

[ N B.— Tba nfanoeat Is til than isdices an to tbo pagu ol thta worlc. ] 


Psblkbad bj— Sastoth Kssiar Da«, 182, Pmelamiitola Read, HotoIj. 




